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wHy NoT AUDIT your 
PACKAGING SYSTEM? 


T is just as necessary to check efficiency without unnecessary. 
up on your packaging system _—cost or expense. 
as it is to audit your books. To secure the utmost efficiency 
It is important to know that and economy may require only 
your package provides complete a slight change in your present 
protection, convenience and packaging method. Or it may 
necessitate the complete redesign- 
ing of your whole packaging 
system. . 
SEND FORTHE PACKAGE ENGINEER 
In either case, it will pay you 
to send for an 
H & D Package 
Engineer. 


There’s no charge or 
obligation. 





A copy of the latest 
H & D booklet on sci- 
entific packaging in wank he 
ag ‘ your industry is yours is electric percolator Tegnived 
Ceticerlader i LA : j se a special package of H& 
pie he " dp a 2 = a ‘ Ze : i for the asking. engineered construction. 


Note bow neatly this set was THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO, 
nested by H & D Engineers. 303 DECATUR STREET 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


25¢ Per Copy 
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SHIPPING 
AUTOMOBILES, 


In transportation, as in every phase of in- 
dustry, public confidence cannot be gained and 
held with a blare of trumpets and the promise 
of a dollar’s worth of service for fifty cents. 


It is the actual performance of a thoroughly 
dependable service season after season that 
creates and maintains the confidence of the 
shipping public. . 


It is the consistency of NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE in the handling of 
automobiles via Lake and via Lake and Rail, 
together with the economy derived from its 
differential rates that holds the faith of our 
customers and steadily increases their number. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Owned by 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


Offices: 


Buffalo, N. Y...............South and Ohio Streets 
Chicago, Ill. ................53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio ............Foot of East 40th St. 
Detroit, Mich. ..............501 Coe Terminal Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............225 Erie Street 
Toledo, Ohio ...............Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis.............125 South Broadway 


& 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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L. every line of endeavor, sooner 
or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sense 


which others follow and whose standards of practise are of such 


quality as to form a basis with which to compare other value! 














Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, but if 


the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intelligent 
economical manner. 


Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland Ware ; 


houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen field | 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage anil 
distribution of merchandise. 


ey 
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ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. etalon, Gi Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia — 





10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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HAIN TIDEWATER TERMINALS . 
ae INIAND WAREHOUSES _ fy a 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
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W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary&Treasurer , 
‘Aalis ANY, A COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE NORTHWEST 
CALIFORNIA 


via the Clean, Cinderless, Scenic, 
Great Northern Route 
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all EMPIRE BUILDER 
; ened & 
" the LUXURIOUS 





ORIENTAL LIMITED 


Step aboard the New EMPIRE BUILDER or the luxuri- 
ous ORIENTAL LIMITED...ride the 1200 clean, cinder- 
ad less miles behind super-power oil-burning and electric 
locomotives...60 miles by daylight along Glacier National 
Park.. -enjoy the courteous service of these superbly equipped 
modern trains and you will understand the over-whelming 
popularity of the Great Northern Route. 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


H. H. Brown 
General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


: T. J. Shea 
Asst. Gen. tang at. 


J T ¥ 105 W. — 


H. G. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Mgr. 
233 Broadway 
New York City 


Route your freight via Great Northern for fast, convenient 
and dependable service...between Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Superior, ‘Sioux City, Winnipeg, Bil- 
lings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and intermediate points. 





H. W. Costigan 
Gen. Agent, Frt. Dept. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to 
Pacific Northwest and Inter- 
mediate Points 
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THE CLEAN, CINDERLESS, SCENIC ROUTE 
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Centralized Control 


of Port Operation— 
means greater speed, 
safety and economy 
in handling cargoes! 


YS working to INCREASE the speed of 
handling cargoes and DECREASE the number of 
times each are handled, has saved thousands of dollars to 
exporters thru the Port oF GALVESTON. 


Thirty-two piers, with docking space for one hundred 
largest vessels, are confined within a crescent shaped water 
front of only two and one-half miles. Within this same 
area are FIFTY-ONE MILES of terminal lines with direct 
switching lines to each pier. 


A maximum of TWO SWITCHINGS places your cargo 
in the great concrete, fire-proofed, floored and sprinkler 


protected warehouses at ship side. No delays. No red tape. 
Average car detention only one and one-half days. 


Financing, warehousing, shipping is all under one head. 
Regardless of how diversified your cargo—you have only 
ONE transaction to make. You save time and money by 
shipping thru the Port or GALVESTON and you are ren- 
dered an immediate service that includes a comprehensive 
understanding of your problems. 


Write us for complete information. Our staff of traffic 
experts are at your service for confidential reports, inves- 
tigations or personalized service of a dependable character. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 


George Sealy, President 


Galveston, Texas 


F, W. Parker, Gen. Manager 
Room 157 


‘ ___thePort of- 


jp ZALVESTON 
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*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


A 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 
7 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 
rv 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 
7 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the- 
world service via the Suez Canal 


r 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 
rv 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 
rv 
YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


7 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 
4 Spanish,and North African ports (west of Bizerta) 


v 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 


Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and Contiriental European ports 


v 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. 


Sd 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


5 
ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


v 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


5 

TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 

Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texes ports to Mediterranean ports 
ry 
TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


r 
TEXAS STAR LINE 


New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


* Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines. 
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INCE the war, the men and ships of a new American Mer- 
chant Marine have largely regained for American shipping 

the prestige it enjoyed in the days of Yankee clipper ships. 
New standards of service instituted by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and the new pride in serving that they engendered, 
have again put the American flag to the forefront in world ship- 
ping. Today a proud fleet of modern vessels flying the Stars 
and Stripes offers unrivalled freight accommodations to all 


parts of the world. 


This merchant armada is made up of the hundreds of speedy 
vessels in the 17 lines owned by the Shipping Board and those 
in the many more lines developed by the Shipping Board but 
now under private ownership. Sailing on regular schedule to 
every corner of the earth, these ships daily set new standards of 
speed, service and dependability in the handling of all kinds 


of merchandise. 


An additional service offered to users of the lines listed here 
is the advice of their experienced American operators. These 
experts will be glad to help you solve any transportation 


problems. Write for full information. 


5 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Your Shipments To, From or via the 


PEORIA GATEWAY 


and Secure a Saving of Time 


Keep your shipments out of larger gateways 
and obtain fast terminal service between trunk 
lines by routing 


a 


(P. & P. U. Ry.) and PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Our intermediate switching charge is absorbed 
by trunk lines on all traffic. No danger of 
extra switching charges whether the P. & P. 
U. Ry. is or is not shown as participating 
carrier in joint tariffs. 


-—— , 
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Expedited Switching Service Between the Following Rairoads 
RR ng hae 


‘ 
XN 
3 


3 pol Railroad Co.: 
& St. L. Ce. (L. E. & W. Dist.); 
; Peeria Terminal Ce.; Toledo, Peoria & 


Postal card passing reports cheer- 
fully furnished on all carloads. 


A 
L 
_— _ 
7 aan 
Z 


A AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois e 
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A Heavy-Duty Interna- 
tional in the highway 
Sreight service of the 


INTERNATIONAL Simegaueeaeraaias 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Uncorporated) 
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The Essentials of Service 


are 


Reliability Direct Contacts 


THE REDWOOD LINE 


More Than Meets These Requirements 


It is The One Line That Gives Service To And From 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


AGENCY OFFICES 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM 
MOBILE HOUSTON GALVESTON BEAUMONT 
ORANGE LAKE CHARLES SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 


REDWOOD LINE, INC. 


General Offices 
1421 New Orleans Bank Bldg. . 226 Carondelet St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Mian UFACTUR ns 
in Kansas City 
jreach I5 million 
jpeople from /Kan- 
jsas City at less 
itransportation 
jcost than from any 


Jother me ropolis 
/ BY RAIL 


BY yaa 


bel (By 1931) 
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p NOUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KAN SAS C ity canecanamcanidiay 


MISSOURI 


and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


Z x if i 
* ef tp course. 
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‘ wh 
4/ | * 
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Kansas City has 212 existin f 
ng manufacturing o 
ties~commodities bought in large volume me 4 can be 
mee : Profitably here yet which now are bought in other 
- ets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells 
oJ ct —_ and will be sent without obligation. Kindly 
¢ the coupo 


ortuni- | 


Name 


Address 
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Business Is Good!! 


Dene are optimistic as to this country’s 
future, and are conducting business 
/ as usual. 


Automobile traffic is a good busi- 
ness barometer. That automobile people have 
faith in California is evidenced by this trainload 
of automobiles which arrived in Los Angeles 
via SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES recently. 


We are prepared to handle your business by 
trainload, carload or less-than-carload. 


Consult our representatives about your trans- 
portation problems. 


Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


Healey Bidg. Boston Bldg. ¥ town Pass. Ticket Of .531 Fifth Ave. at Mth St 
209 Morris Bldg. i Majestic Bldg. ahoma C + Perrine 
502 Vesdastaen Life Bldg. eee........Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 Philedeinhie® ‘y at siean 
Old South Bldg. * ‘ erchants Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh ; a . Park 
Ellicott Square Bldg. i Railway Exchange Bldg. Salt Lake City. . eae hs Re 41S. Main St 
Dixie Terminal Memphis Exchange Bldg. Seattle 1405 F ‘ourth Ast 
Chicago—Freight Dept.. .. Southern { Bldg. Minneapoli Metropolitan Life Bldg. . Carleton 
Chicago—Passenger 33 W. Jackson Mexico Ci Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Vancouver, B. C 585 Granville s 
Cleveland Hippodrome Bidg. Monterrey Edificio a Washington, D. C Shoreham 
165 Broadway 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


OMPLAINTS of abuses in the matter of “reci- 

procity” in buying, now under investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission, referred to in this column last week, 
give rise to speculation as to why the railroads do not 
seek means of reprisal when they think they are “held 
up” by shippers who, interested in the manufacture or 
sale of articles used by railroads, demand that the rail- 


foads purchase these articles of them on pain of losing 


tonnage if purchases are not made. We do not approve 
of “hold up” methods, though we think the line of 
demarcation between such methods and legitimate and 
natural reciprocity practices and customs will be hard 
to define (though everybody knows it exists) and, even 
if it is defined, it will be hard to enforce rules against 
Overstepping it. 

However, the railroads have the remedy in their 
own hands, if they act together, as they should do when 
‘ practice of the kind alleged confronts them. Of course, 
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if they individually seek to profit by the practice—in 
other words, “fall for it’—then they get nowhere; the 
only thing heard will be the wails of the unfortunate 
ones not in on the deals. But the railroads could agree 
not to buy the articles offered for sale by the shipper 
who would use his tonnage as a lever to induce: pur- 
chasing. In that event they would all be on the same 
footing and the traffic would have to divide itself on 
some other basis than that afforded by “reciprocity” in 
buying. Such a method would not only put a stop to 
the alleged unethical practices on the part of shippers 
but would, indeed, put the shoe on the other foot. The 
manufacturers of and dealers in the articles hitherto sold 
to railroads by means of the tonnage bait would then 
be running around in circles seeking a market for their 
goods. So we suggest to the railroads that they stop 
crying about the naughty shippers who compel them to 
do things they don’t wish to do and take a little firm 
ground themselves against such practices as are objec- 
tionable. 

We might inquire also as to whether the skirts of 
the railroads are entirely clean with respect to practices 
akin to the one under consideration. Is there no such 
thing as a relative of a high railroad official employed 
as a purchasing agent by some concern that sells things 
to railroads and a resulting condition that can be 
imagined? Of course, the situation here is also difficult, 
for who is to say that a railroad must not buy things 
from a concern whose purchasing agent happens to be a 
second cousin of the president of the railroad? Should 
not a railroad executive boost a friend or a relative when 
he can do so without harming anyone? Is that not 
legitimate reciprocity? But here, again, there is a line 
of demarcation that everybody knows exists but that 
few, perhaps, can define. 


COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 

HE Commission is struggling along now with two 

vacancies in its ranks. Why the delay in making 
appointments and why any puzzle about whom to ap- 
point? There have been men ‘in plenty suggested to 
the President and there are hosts of others who might 
be named, any of whom would not only be pleased to 
have the appointments but who are qualified in every 
respect for the service and who could pass inspection, 
not only by the interested public, but even by the Senate 
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of the United States—provided, of course, the latter 
confined itself to legitimate and proper inspection. Men 
like Mr. Wettrick, Mr. Childe and Mr. Cotterill have 
heen suggested to the President and, presumably, they 
would be glad to serve. As suggested by Mr. Benton, 
there is good material in the various state commissions 
—not the members of those commissions who are merely 
political hangers on, but members who have served well 
and faithfully and who are fully competent for promo- 
tion to the higher body. And, as we say, there are others 
who have not been mentioned and who will not be men- 
tioned. The President could get a list of a hundred 
cligibles in ten minutes by talking to some well informed 
person who knew the needs of the situation and in whose 
judgment and integrity he had confidence. 

It would be the easiest thing in the world for some 
such man to name an entire Commission in a few hours 
and be certain that the men appointed would accept and 
that their nomination would meet with general approval. 
But the President hesitates and listens to politicians and 
other special pleaders. He thinks he must appoint a 
man from intermountain territory because Mr. Camp- 
hell was from there, and a man from the south because 
Mr. Taylor was a southerner. Judge Lee, nominated by 
the President to succeed Mr. Campbell, so far as we 
know, meets only the requirement that he be from the 
intermountain territory, though we suppose he is also 
a man of ability and character. He has probably had, 
however, no particular experience that would qualify 
him for the work for which the President intends him. 
The Senate may well question him as it proposed to 
question Judge Jones, who was named by the President 
to succeed Mr. Taylor but who refused the nomination. 

We wish such considerations could be forgotten. It 
is bad enough to have the political complexion of the 
Commission determined by law, for what has politics to 
do with the administration of the interstate commerce 
act? If men are appointed because they are from a cer- 
tain region or of a certain class (such as traveling sales- 
men) then they cannot be blamed too much if they act 
as representatives of their region and class after they 
take office. What we want is men who are equipped for 
the work and who are otherwise capable, industrious 
ind honest. We don’t care whence they come, what their 
athliations may have been, or what their politics. Does 
(nyone care, except the politicians? 


TRANSPORTATION EDUCATION 

HERE are, perhaps, few fields in which the opportuni- 

ties and what should be the recognized necessities for 
education of employes to higher duties are so great, in which 
there is less realization of the opportunities or effort to meet 
them than the transportation field. True, the subject is 
taught more or less generally in colleges and universities 
and more or less technically in correspondence schools, but 
the first method is practically impossible for most workers, 
because of the necessary expenditure of time and money, 
and the second is difficult in somewhat less degree, for the 
same reasons. Moreover, there is still, in many quarters, 
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a disposition to look askance at the qualifications claimed 
by applicants for positions who have studied some of these 
courses. And, whatever the excellence of the courses thus 
offered, the ability of ambitious persons to “take” them, 
and the disposition of employers to recognize attainments 
thus acquired, it is still, it seems to us, more or less “up to” 
the railroads to offer people in their employ opportunity to 
improve themselves by some other means than merely work- 
ing at the particular jobs to which they may be assigned. 
The same thing is true in the industrial traffic field, which 
is becoming larger all the time and which is being increas- 
ingly chosen by young men in search of definite aims in life. 
There has been a realization of this and some effort to meet 
it, in a general way, by such activities, for instance, as are 
represented by the educational program of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. The National Industrial Traffic 
League has also recently appointed a committee to look 
into the subject. But we have in mind something more 
intensive than this and that can only be offered by the em- 
ployers themselves, assisted, perhaps, by outsiders who have 
a general or public interest in the matter. 

It may be well to illustrate what we mean by actual 
example. One of the most extensive educational programs 
offered without charge to employes of industrial organiza- 
tions is contained in the curriculum available to employes 
of the New York Edison Company, the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, the United Electric Light and Power Company, 
the New York and Queens Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, the Yonkers Electric Light and Power Company, and 
the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, and affiliated 
gas companies. These courses have been organized and are 
conducted by the New York Edison Company and _ the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 

While the majority of the subjects taught are technical 
and directly related to the business of the companies, thus 
assuring them a highly competent and efficient personnel, 
there have been included a number of courses on more gen- 
eral: subjects. Many men holding responsible positions in 
the companies, on leaving high school, continued their train- 
ing with these courses. A great many technical school 
graduates employed by the companies are students in the 
more advanced courses offered. 

The employes’ own realization of the value of voluntary 
after-hour study is evidenced in the large enrollment for 
these courses since their inception in New York in 1906 
and in Brooklyn in 1922. The number to date is 51,876. 


For the present year 9,909 employes have enrolled thus 
far. They are organized into 258 classes under 156 in- 
structors. The season from October 7 to May 24 provides 
for 6,095 hours of instruction. Many of the technical 
courses call for three-hour sessions, of which one hour is 
devoted to theory and two hours to practice. In addition, 
the majority of the courses require home work, including 
written assignments. 

Sixty-seven courses are offered in all. Thirty-seven 
are technical, twenty-seven commercial, and three are spe- 
cial. The technical courses include such subjects as elements 
of engineering, elements of electricity, direct-current and 
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alternating-current machinery, practical illumination, mathe- 
matics, slide rule operation, automotive principles, and auto- 
motive practice. The commercial courses include business 
English, public relations, home economics and public utility 
economics, public speaking, applied self-analysis, filing and 
indexing, technical dictation. The special courses include 
continuation school work, letter writing conferences, and 
lectures on subjects relative to the employes’ particular jobs. 


Eight of the instructors devote all their time to the 
work and the remaining 148 are experienced employes who 
have been selected on the basis of their training and prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject matter of the courses they 
teach. The majority of them are college graduates. 


Certificates are awarded to students for the successful 
completion of the courses, and diplomas are presented to 
those completing prescribed schedules. Grades are based 
on attendance, written assignments, tests, and examinations. 
The standards are said to be comparable to those maintained 
by the higher educational institutions. 

In addition to the courses above outlined there are 
schools for training men whose work is specialized and 
requires a high degree of efficiency, such as distributing 
station operators, meter testers, cable splicers, and linemen. 
These are solely job-training courses and the method of 
conducting them varies with the company. In the New 
York Edison Company instruction is given on company 
time and is supplemented by courses taken after hours. The 
one exception to this practice is the school maintained for 
distributing station operators in Manhattan. Enrollment in 
this school is limited to employes in the direct-current dis- 
tributing stations of the New York Edison Company and 
sessions are held in the company’s substations after hours 
and the employe is paid for his time. After a course of 
twenty-seven months graduates are normally prepared to 
become distributing station operators. 


In the Brooklyn Edison Company the meter tester’s 
school, the cable splicer’s school, and the lineman’s training 
school are conducted on company time and are not supple- 
mented except by the voluntary courses. The course in 
substation operation is entirely voluntary and on the em- 
ploye’s own time. 

Men entering the employ of the companies, except 
Brooklyn, with the object of becoming meter testers must 
serve the equivalent of an apprenticeship of from twelve 
to eighteen months, during which time they are constantly 
receiving instruction on company time and undergoing 
periodic examinations in meter-testing work. At the con- 
clusion of their apprenticeship they are permitted to test 
the smaller meters and supplement this experience with 
after-hour sessions in the class room and in the companies’ 
meter-testing laboratories. It takes about four years for 
an employe to become a first-class meter tester. 

In Brooklyn the men are assigned as helpers to meter 
testers On consumers’ premises for a period of two or three 
months. If their work is satisfactory they get a special 
intensive one-week course on the testing of 5-ampere AC 
meters. After three months in the meter test room they 
are assigned to testing 5-ampere AC meters on consumers’ 
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premises. As they make progress they get additional jp. 
struction in the method of testing DC and larger AC mete; 
It takes about four years for an employe to reach the grag 
of first-class meter tester. 

Seven or eight years are required before the lowey 
grade cable-splicer’s helper, in any of the companies, fy. 
comes a cable-splicer of the first rank. At regular periog 
a check is made on the progress of each helper to the enj 


- that he may receive additional job-training to prepare hin™ 


for advancement to the next grade. This process is repeatej 
until various successive grades have been attained and fy 
finally emerges as a cable-splicer of the first rank. 

In training linemen, in all the companies except Brook. 
lyn, after six months’ work as a lineman’s helper, if th 
quality of work during that time warrants it, the candidat 
for first-grade lineman is made a second-class helper an 
continues to receive instruction for the next step. A perio/ 
of about eighteen months elapses before he is rated as; 
first-grade lineman, during which time his job-training is 
continued. 

In Brooklyn, if, after several months as a groundhand, 
the employe shows an aptitude for climbing poles, tools ar 
furnished to him and he is rated as an apprentice lineman, 
He continues to receive instruction in the field and in schod 
and moves through the successive grades of third, secon 
and first class lineman. 

Many of the instructors in courses conducted for dis 
tributing station men, as well as those for the meter testers 
cable-splicers and linemen, are technical school or colleg 
graduates, and all have had considerable experience in tht 
electrical industry. Classes are kept small and laboraton 
sessions greatly outnumber the lectures. Field condition 
are reproduced as far as possible and the employe is taugit 
to carry on his work under these conditions. 

A lecture course for general testers of intrument ani 
apparatus, given by the New York Edison Company, cot 
sists of a series of lectures covering technical subject 
relating to the engineering policy of the company and tit 
technical work covered by the various departments. Iti 
given only to certain groups of employes of the te 
department, practically all of whom are technical graduate 
of recognized engineering colleges. Such subjects as tit 
function and work of the electrical engineer’s office, dis 
tribution engineer’s office, and layouts of generating aul 
distributing stations are covered. In addition to the tech 
nical talks, lectures are given dealing with such subjects # 
the company accounting system, relations with consumers 
and commercial relations. 


The Brooklyn Edison Company gives, in addition to the 


courses outlined, a special training course, started in 192 
known as the Brooklyn Edison Cadet Engineering Course 
The purpose of it is to develop future executives and to givt 
recent outstanding electrical and mechanical engineering 
graduates with an inclination to public utility work an of 
portunity to obtain fundamental experience in the variov 
departmental activities of a modern public utility. The 
training period lasts about thirty months, in which time tht 


cadet studies and participates in the work of the variou 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Active consideration is being given 


‘Unifications to by the Commission to the question 

. Must All whether, a plan for consolidations 
Continue, or having been made, unifications less 
Be Consolidations? than consolidations may or should be 


allowed. That may be no more star- 
tling, as a fact, than that the average American supports his 
family. It would be news if he did not. 

Broadly speaking, mergers or unifications less than consoli- 
dations, for years, if not immediately after the passage of the 
transportation act in 1920, have been regarded, by some, as a 
stop-gap or makeshift to be used at least between the enactment 
of the statute and the making of a plan for the consolidation 
of railroads. Commissioner Eastman, in his many separate ex- 
pressions of opinion, has suggested, by implication, that mergers 
were to be considered as temporary measures. His objection 
has been that the acquisition of one carrier by another by pur- 
chase of stock and the taking of a lease on the physical prop- 
erty for a period running as high as 999 years, amounted to a 
consolidation in advance of the making of a plan for consolida- 
tions. 

There is nothing in the. statute, in words, that plainly says 
the mergers are to be used only until a plan of consolidation 
has been made. But, if a unification which, by its terms, is to 
last for 999 years, is to be considered only as a temporary deal- 
ing with the subject, what might be called permanent? 

Should the Commission decide that the true meaning of 
the statute was that unifications less than consolidations were 
to be made only until a permanent plan or plan for permanent 
dealing with the subject was made, the unification of railroads 
would be indefinitely postponed on account of the requirement 
that the securities of the consolidation corporation shall not 
exceed the value of the consolidated properties as determined 
by the Commission under section 19a, unless the almost impos- 
sible should happen. The almost impossible would be the 
making of a valuation that would be acceptable to everybody 
directly concerned. It might be possible for the owners of the 
properties to be consolidated to agree with a Commission valua- 
tion. But the owners of the properties, it might be suggested, 
would not be the only parties in interest. Section 19a, not- 
withstanding the formula used by the Commission in the head- 
note to a final valuation, does not provide for a valuation “for 
ratemaking purposes.” It directs the Commission to “ascertain 
and report the value of all the property owned or used by every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this act,’ not for 
rate-making or any other specified use or purpose. It is only 
in section 15a that the law speaks as if there were a value 
for rate-emaking purposes, as if it were settled by court deci- 
sions that there were valuations for this, that, or some other 
purpose, instead of, as many contend, only one value for all 
purposes. i aac 

If the owners of the property proposed to be consolidated 
agreed to accept the value, the Commission might find owners 
of other property intervening to see to it that the valuation 
was made in accordance with the laws of the land so that they 
could not be hurt by values ascertained for consolidation pur- 
poses, when the values of the properties to be consolidated 
came to be used in making up the foundation for the initiation 
of rates under section 15a (2). Intervention of that sort, it is 
believed, would certainly put brakes on the almost impossible 
conception of parties desiring to consolidate properties accept- 
ing almost any value for them that might be found by the 


= Commission in a hurry-up proceeding. 


_ The question of whether unifications less than consolida- 
tions are to be continued will have to be considered in connec- 
tion with the application of the Baltimore & Ohio, in Finance 
No. 7645, for permission to acquire the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh. That case will be argued on January 17. In the 
ation plan that road is assigned to the Baltimore & 
. 0. So is the Buffalo & Susquehanna, which the Baltimore 
. Ohio has asked the Commission to permit it to buy. No 

®aring has been had in that case. It will, therefore, not be 
Mentioned in the argument on January 17 except, possibly, for 
Teference, 

. on law, it is possible to divorce the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
~. — from the Pennsylvania, though the latter has a 999- 
it ease on the property of the former, the stock of which 

Owns. The corporate entities have been preserved. There- 
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fore, a court, if not the Commission, could speak to both cor- 
porations to the end that they would separate one from the 
other. In a consolidation there would be but one company. 
The law, in and of itself, it is believed, could not re-create a 
corporation that had been dissolved. In the eyes of a good 
many, mergers less than consolidations are preferable to con- 
solidations because of that legal flexibility. 





If and when Jared Y. Sanders 
Sanders and Lee and William E. Lee come to Wash- 
Know Their Washington ington as commissioners, as some 
suspected they would when the 
strength of their indorsements were considered, they will know 
exactly where to hang their hats and deposit their galoshes. 
Sanders was a member of the House of Representatives from 
Louisiana for a term or two as well as governor of the Pelican 
state. Had things “broken right” for him in politics, he would 
have been the last senator of the United States elected by a 
legislature. But they did not break right for him, so Robert F. 
Broussard, of Louisiana, attained that distinction. Sanders was 
elected to the Senate in the summer of 1910, to fill a vacancy 
created by death. But he declined because his resignation of 
the governorship would have brought about a political -situation 
not to his liking. 

A few months later he and Broussard ran in the Democratic 
primary and Broussard won the nomination. The legislature 
took orders from the primary and Broussard remained in the 
Senate until his death. Then the voters sent Edwin Broussard, 
a brother, to the vacant seat and he is still a senator, having 
twice defeated Sanders. In one parish in Louisiana there are 
so many Broussards that a man who thought he would run 
against Robert Broussard selected 90 Broussards to serve on 
his central committee in that one parish, the 90, presumably, 
not going along with the member of the family who was doing 
the running. Senator Broussard has denied a report that he 
is supporting Sanders’s candidacy. 

Lee, a judge on the bench of the Supreme Court of Idaho, 
was a stenographer on the staff of Senator Heyburn when Rep- 
resentative Addison Smith was the senator’s private secretary. 
Later, Lee became private secretary to Representative French, 
of Idaho. When Johnston B. Campbell resigned from the Com- 
mission Smith and French joined in ardently recommending 
“Bill” Lee for the vacancy. ‘ 





, About 1,500 of the men admitted 
Association of |. C. C. to practice before the Commission 
Practitioners in Health applied, before January 1, to become 
charter members of the Association 
of Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Believing that that is a respectable number of charter mem- 
bers, C. C. McChord, president of the temporary organization, 
is making up committees, each having nine members. The 
committees are executive, membership, ethics, and’ educational. 

Membership cards, it is expected, will be mailed to the 1,500 
within the next two weeks. They are to constitute the receipts 
showing that those receiving them have paid the required mem- 
bership fee. 





Telling an inquirer that Mr. Glotz- 


When Commissioners nik is “in conference” is the national 

: indoor amusement, the kiss-off, or 
Are in Conference buck-passing machinery. Four times 
It Means Something @ month certain Americans not very 


familiar with the ways of the Com- 
mission think they are being cavalierly treated because that 
often the office force of one or more commissioners tells them 
that the commissioner who is being called over the telephone 
is “in conference.” But they are not being sidetracked. 

Being “in conference” is a serious matter at the Commis- 
sion. It means that cases are being voted on. When a com- 
missioner is being interviewed or is interviewing someone, the 
word from that commissioner’s office is merely that he is busy 
with someone and may not be disturbed at that minute. The 
clerk never says a commissioner is in conference unless the 
Commission is secreted in a room disposing of cases. “In con- 
ference” is a technical term at the Commission, meaning that 
the brethrén are telling each other how little the commissioner 
who has written a report in an important case knows about the 
law or the facts. The words are seldom used except in the 
strict sense, because an inquirer may be familiar with the Com- 
mission’s terminology and it would not do to mislead him. 





It may verge on disrespect for an 

Sutherland Eight ay — tribunal to suggest 
‘ that the decision of the Supreme Court 

Per Cent Decision of the United States in the Baltimore 
Transitory? street car fare case will not long con- 
tinue to be the law of the land. That 

court has a habit of correcting its own errors—without saying 
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much about the operation. Language in the case under -con- 
sideration may be taken as indicating that the court thought 
it was correcting an error when it talked about prior cases 
not being a guide and that a return of 8 per cent was not too 
much in view of the fact that street railways had to pay 7 per 
cent or more interest on money they had to borrow. Instead 
of correcting an error, it fell deeper than ever into the error, 
many think, committed in the Indianapolis waterworks case. 

The public has an indefinable way of pointing out errors 
into which their courts fall. It brings about changes in law 
as declared by courts, imperceptibly, through the force of its 
views. 

A man or company that, continually, has to pay 7 per cent 
interest on borrowed money, broadly speaking, has questionable 
security to offer or a business that for one reason or another, 
has not good prospects. In paying 7 per cent, as a rule, the 
payer is offering something to cover the extra risk the lender 
is assuming when he makes the loan. At the time the stock 
market crumbled, conservative banks were asking venturesome 
customers who wanted to get into the market because they 
thought the bottom had been reached no matter how wide a 
margin was afforded by the securities they offered as collateral. 
The conservative banks were asking, in effect, two per cent to 
cover the risk they were running in lending the funds left with 
them for safe employment. 

If the steam railroads, telegraph, electric light, and tele- 
phone companies were trying to operate now as they did twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, they probably would also find bankers 
asking them 7 per cent for loans. Many street railways, so far 
as the eye tells the story, have not been able to do a thing 
to meet the competition of the automobile. It is possible that 
a niggardly policy on the part of regulatory bodies made it 
impossible for them to use money for research—real, heavy 
research—to find methods for reducing operating expenses and 
speeding up service so as to retain their patronage. If so, the 
public, in many cities, will have to pay the piper because in 
other years they rode and danced without doing so. But, even 


so, the 8 per cent decision is hardly expected to survive as a 
living force, when, as deemed not improbable, regulatory bodies 
will let down the bars so that competitive jitney service will 
be developed more than it is now.—A. E. H. 


COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 
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“William E. Lee, chief justice of Idaho, has been appointed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission,” said a White House 
statement issued January 9 when President Hoover sent the 
nomination of Justice Lee to the Senate, for the term expiring 
December 31, 1931. 

“Judge Lee graduated from the University of Idaho in 1903, 
and later completed his legal education at the University of 
Washington and the National Law School. Prior to 1923 he 
was engaged in the active practice of law. He was elected to 
the Supreme Court of Idaho in 1922 and re-elected in 1928. He 
is fifty years of age; served as judge advocate during the 
world war.” 

The statement included the following list of indorsers: 
Senators Borah and Thomas, of Idaho; Oddie, of Nevada; 
Steiwer and McNary, of Oregon. Representatives, Robert R. 
Butler, W. C. Hawley, Burton L. French, Addison T. Smith, 
Samuel S. Arentz and Franklin F. Korrell. Governor H. C. Bald- 
ridge, of Idaho. Jess Hawley, president, Idaho state bar; Judge 
Raymond L. Givens, Idaho Supreme Court; R. E. Shepherd, 
president, Idaho State Chamber of Commerce; B. H. Kizer, 
president, Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash.; 
Spokane Traffic Bureau, Spokane, Wash.; Blackfoot Chamber 
of Commerce, Blackfoot, Idaho; A. Humphrey, president, Amer- 
ican Falls Chamber of Commerce, Idaho; R. F. Bicknell, Boise, 
Idaho; Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore.; A. W. 
Norblad, Salem, Ore., on behalf of Public Service Commission 
of Oregon; Sandpoint Chamber of Commerce, Sandpoint, Idaho; 
Burton C. Rowe, secretary, Moscow Chamber of Commerce, 
Idaho; R. C. Rich, president, Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, 
Burley, Idaho; F. E. Smith, Public Utilities Commission, Boise, 
Idaho; Idaho Falls Chamber of Commerce, Idaho; Commander 
Nicholas Ifft, Dept. of Idaho, American Legion, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Wallace Board of Trade, Wallace, Idaho; Raymond B. Wilcox, 
president, Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore.; 
Boise Chamber of Commerce, Boise, Idaho; J. W. Hart, Rigby, 
Idaho; Idaho State Grange, W. W. Deal, master, and Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, Ogden, Utah. 

Senator Heflin, of Alabama, has recommended Oscar Bunn, 
of Birmingham, Ala., for appointment to the Commission. 

Former Governor J. Y. Sanders, of Louisiana, has been 
recommended to President Hoover for the appointment to be 
made from the south by Senators Broussard and Ransdell of 
Louisiana. 

Senator Swanson, of Virginia, urged President Hoover, Jan- 
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uary 7, to appoint James P. Wood, formerly a member of (, 
gress from Virginia, to the Commission. 

S. J. Wettrick, commerce attorney of Seattle, Wag), 
Charles E. Cotterill, commerce attorney and general counsel , 
the Southern Traffic League, and Judge A. J. Galen, of 
Supreme Court of Montana, have been recommended for ap 
pointment to the Commission. 

Representative Taylor, of Tennessee, has recommended , 
President Hoover consideration of Ben W. Hooper, forme 
chairman of the old Railroad Labor Board, and Representatiy, 
B. Carroll Reece, of Tennessee, for appointment to the (Con, 
mission. 

Commissioner Eastman called on President Hoover » 
January 6 to pay his respects and to express his appreciatiy 
for his reappointment by the President for another term as, 
commissioner. 


EASTMAN ON COMMUNICATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bure 


Commissioner Eastman appeared before the Senate comnit 
tee on interstate commerce on January 9 as the representatiy 
of the Commission to answer questions asked by Senato 
Couzens about the communications work that was and is bein: 
done by the Commission in the exercise of its power over tek 
phone, telegraph and cable companies. Twenty-three question: 
were put to the Commission by the Michigan senator. The lat. 
ter desired information for the benefit of the committee in ¢p. 
sidering his bill, S. 6, creating a Commission on Communication 
and Power. 

The answers went into detail as to cases and investigation; 
heard and carried on by the Commission since 1910, when that 
body was empowered to exercise a limited jurisdiction over th 
rates and charges of the wire companies. The record showei 
a relatively small number of formal complaints and only a fey 
investigations. That was because, said Commissioner Eastma 
in answer to a question by Senator Wagner, of New York, th & 
public had made few complaints about either the rates or serv 
ice of the wire companies. He said there had been no investi 
gation as to rates and services of radio companies, either a 
transmitters of intelligence or as broadcasters, because the Con: 
mission had no jurisdiction over them. 

In answer to questions as to the valuation work of the Con 
mission Mr. Eastman said that much of the primary work hai 
been done on wire companies and that Commissioner Lewis 
while chairman, estimated that $5,350,000 would be needed t 
complete the work in a five-year program. Mr. Eastman mai: 
an estimate as to the amount of time spent by the Commissio 
and its clerical staff upon work connected with the regulation 
of the wire companies, his estimate totaling less than $100,(W 
a year as the expense incurred on that account. 

The last question asked by Senator Couzens was “whether 
in your opinion the telephone, telegraph and cable are not mor 
closely connected with radio than with railroads and whether 
supervision of communications by one commission will not 
more practicable than the present method of divided control.” 

Commissioner Eastman said that it was his personal opinion 
that the wire companies were more closely connected with the 
radio than with the railroads and that it would be better to 
have them regulated by one body than by different bodies as 4 
present. He said that the only trouble in taking the wire com- 
pany business away from the Commission would be that cause( 
by the effort to place the valuation of telegraph lines in the 
hands of another body. That trouble, he said, would arise from 
the fact that telegraph lines are built along railroad tracks. I 
answer to questions asked by Senator Wagner Mr. Eastmal 
gave figures showing that more than 99 per cent of the business 
of the telephone companies was intrastate and that the small 
amount of work in respect to wire companies was done by the 
Commission because the complaints about wire company rates 
and service were so few that they did not give reason for it 
quiry into the affairs of such companies by the Commissio. 
He said that he believed there was considerable competition 
between the Bell telephone system and the independent tele 
phone companies, although the latter, he said, were relatively 
small. 


METALS CONTAINER CASE 


The Commission has announced that the hearing in N®. 
22426, rates and minimum weights on metal containers, at Chi 
cago, Ill., February 3, before Examiners Copenhafer and W. # 
Smith will cover, in addition to the cases heretofore name( 
(see Traffic World, November 30, p. 1366), I. and §S. No. 313, 
first and second supplements, consolidated southwestern casés 
and I. and S. No. 3228 and first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
supplements, cancellation of ratings on empty carriers or Col 
tainers, returned, between points in W. T. L. territory, in % 
far as they relate to rates and ratings on carriers or containe!, 
second-hand, empty, returned, 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 








REFUSAL TO FURNISH COAL CARS 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 22391, Excelsior Coal 
Co. vs. Midland Valley Railroad Co., has found unreasonable, 
unjust and unduly prejudicial the refusal of the Midland Valley 
to furnish open-top cars on its station or team track at Ex- 
celsior, Ark., for coal loading and transportation on and after 
February 28, 1929, upon the reasonable request of the com- 
plainant, a firm composed of six coal miners, who, in 1926, un- 
dertook to operate a wagon mine near the tracks of the 
defendant but not upon them. 

Prior to February 28 last, there was no team or station 
track at Excelsior, hence the limitation of the finding to the 
period after that date. The team track was put in after a 
complaint was lodged with the Arkansas commission. 

An award of damages of $66,080 was demanded from the 
Commission. The latter said there could be no doubt that com- 
plainants were damaged as a result of the “unreasonable and 
unlawful refusal of defendant to furnish cars.” It said the 
complainants’ evidence as to the extent of damages suffered 
was open to criticism in several respects. The Commission 
said it would hold open the record for 60 days from the service 
of the report to permit the filing of an appropriate petition for 
further hearing with respect to the amount of damages 
sustained. 

According to the defendant it was and is its policy not to 
furnish open-top cars on its station tracks for coal loading. 
The complainants urged that the admitted ownership and con- 
trol by the Midland Valley of the Sebastian County Coal & 
Mining Co. and the Garland Coal & Mining Co. supplied the 
motive of the railroad company in refusing to furnish cars to 
complainants and other operators of Wagon mines in an effort 
to stifle all other coal production. 


ST. PAUL BARGE TERMINAL 


Against the objections of the St. Paul road and the St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal Railway Co., the latter owned and operated 
by meat packing interests located at South St. Paul, Minn., the 
Commission, by division 6, in No. 20921, City of St. Paul vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific et al., has found that 
the establishment of a freight car interchange track between 
the rails of the municipally owned Barge Terminal at St. Paul, 
Minn., and the line of the trunk line is reasonably required in 
the interest of public convenience and necessity. (See Traffic 
World, Jan. 4.) No order was entered. The Commission said 
the Milwaukee was expected to install, as a result of confer- 
ence and agreement with the complaining city, a suitable con- 
nection at or near the point sought and that the complainant 
would be expected to bear the reasonable cost of installing such 
a connection. It said that if agreement could not be reached 
within a reasonable time the matter might again be brought to 
its attention when an appropriate order would be entered. The 
proceeding was held open for that purpose. 

The belt line objected on the ground that the operation of 
the barge terminal’s motive power would interfere with its op- 
erations. The Milwaukee objected on the ground that the 
ordered track would be in the way when it came to build an 
additional main track. The city agreed that when that time 
came the connection would be placed out of the way. The 
Commission said that the belt line’s operations would not be 
hindered by the proposed connection. At present the belt line 
does the switching for the barge terminal. The Commission 
said that that operation cost the barge line about 40 cents out 
of each dollar taken in by it. The report said if the direct 
connection were made the intermediate switching by the belt 
line would be avoided in all or practically all instances. It 
said that the complainant sought to create a situation where it 
could bargain for switching service within its terminal and 
stipulate that the switching should be performed at such times 
as it required. 





COAL TO TEXAS 


Forty key rates on soft coal, lump and slack, the latter forty 
oo less per ton than those on lump, have been prescribed 
rs a Commission, division 4, effective not later than March 17, 
r 0. 21031, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Santa 
po al, from the five mining districts in Oklahoma and 

Tkansas to destinations in Texas. They are to be used in 


making rates to all Texas destinations. This revision is based 
on a finding that existing rates are unreasonable. 

In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, the Com- 
mission said that the carriers should have no trouble in making 
rates to destinations not named in the appendix showing the 
new rates. The plea of the operators in the Henryetta group 
to be joined with the points of origin in the McAlester group 
was heeded by the Commission. With that addition, Mr. East- 
man said, the prayer of the complainants, as to origin groups, 
had been granted. The report covers a sub-number under the 
title complaint, Arkansas Railroad Commission vs. Same and 
No. 20830, Kali-Inla Co. vs. Rock Island et al. 

In Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association vs. A. & W., 
89 I. C. C. 73, the report said, rates on slack coal were generally 
prescribed 40 cents per net ton less than those on lump coal. 
The Commission said it could see no reason for requiring a 
greater difference between the two grades in the instant case. 
In addition to allegations of unreasonableness and undue 
prejudice the complaints said the rates unduly preferred coal 
from Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois, Colorado and New Mexico. 

The Commission, with, Commissioner Woodlock noting a 
dissent, said that rates made in accordance with the appendix 
would ‘be reasonable and, it believed, would remove any undue 
prejudice and preference arising from the present rates. In 
the appendix as reproduced, the rates on lump only are shown, 
the rates on slack to all points where the difference now is not 
equal to 40 cents, being that much below lump. The appendix 
follows: 


RATES PRESCRIBED FROM OKLAHOMA AND ARKANSAS 


DISTRICTS 
Green- 
McAlester Lehigh Tulsa wood Spadra 
Lump Lump Lump Lump Lump 
To Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
BE iiccvicveninaceios 310 290 350 340 380 
BE ker é ikea denen 440 420 480 470 500 
DER rer ee 330 320 330 360 400 
RE iiinatibe neosdee awe 320 300 360 350 bee 
Beaumont .........cece0 340 320 ese 360 eve 
eee 250 220 290 290 320 
ee ee 510 490 550 540 570 
ee Per eee ee 310 280 350 350 370 
SS ree 300 270 340 330 360 
a 260 230 300 290 320 
SED. aicb0dbd0edbe bend ae 350 330 390 380 410 
SE Dah ewteivs ewe awed 230 200 270 270 3 
SS ED. 6.6 660 0410.0 w% 340 320 380 370 400 
. fk! ee 240 210 280 280 310 
a 210 190 250 250 280 
eee 360 340 are i 
eee 340 320 a 360 
SREREORVENS 6 ccciccecesee 270 250 310 290 310 
ME Gs os 465 new eos ae 290 260 330 310 350 
REED. Sd sesecssscwereve 460 440 500 490 520 
ET eC eee 360 340 400 390 430 
reer 300 280 340 330 340 
280 250 nie 260 290 
ee eee 310 280 350 330 370 
are: rere 250 220 Po: 270 290 
Re reer 310 290 350 340 370 
BEE 20t004w ses sveseeeee 220 190 one 220 260 
ere er 450 43 460 480 510 
OE... 6:.0:6.0.400%6000800% 290 270 300 320 360 
EE ix Cid niinniaecue aie eet 350 330 sane 380 390. 
SEED oc cccccoencs 350 320 390 380 410 
Sam Antonio ....cscsccee 350 330 ‘ws ove vee 
ar 200 160 240 230 270 
eee 330 310 370 360 400 
Py Pere 250 240 ne 230 250 
(Co eee ee 280 250 320 310 340 
Waxahachie ......cccece 250 220 290 280 310 
Weatherford ........... 260 230 300 290 330 
WICRItR PRBS cccecsscss 260 230 300 290 330 


GALVESTON DIFFERENTIAL CASE 


Asserting that its construction of its powers under section 
3 (1), made in Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 
22 I. C. C. 115, was too narrow, the Commission, in a report 
written by Commissioner Campbell in No. 12798, Galveston Com- 
mercial Association vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San: Antonio : 
et al., on further hearing, has made findings and orders, the 
latter effective not later than March 21, that will bring about 
the differential status as between the Texas and Louisiana ports 
it intended to attain when it made its prior report, 128 I. C. C. 
349. In the Ashland Fire Brick case it announced the doctrine 
that the test of discrimination under the third section was the 
ability of one of the carriers participating in both the prejudiced 
and the preferred traffic to put an end to the discrimination by 
its own act. 
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This ditching of the doctrine laid down in that case was 
deliberate. In this case, on the further hearing, the Texas & 
Pacific and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., the latter 
now a part of the Louisiana & Arkansas, called the New Orleans 
lines in this report, contended that they were not guilty of 
any undue prejudice against Galveston and other Texas ports 
because they did not serve them nor of any undue preference 
of New Orleans and other Louisiana ports which they did serve 
by giving the Louisiana ports rates as low as the lines serving 
the Texas ports gave the latter. 

“This proposition,’ said Mr. Campbell, “finds support in 
Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. Southern, supra, and subsequent 
cases, such as Allen Mfg. Co. vs. A. G. S., 126 I. C. C. 515, and 
Hallsboro Mfg. Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line, 157 I. C. C. 124, 
wherein the doctrine of that case was applied under circum- 
stances somewhat similar to those here before us. 

“We take this occasion to review again our powers in this 
respect under the first paragraph of section 3 in the light of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court.” 

The review was undertaken in the light of Houston & Texas 
vs. U. S. 234 U. S. 342; St. Louis Southwestern vs. U. S., 245 
U. S. 186; Central of New Jersey vs. U. S., 257 U. S. 247; 
United States vs. Illinois Central, 263 U. S. 515; and Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville vs. U. S., 270 U. S. 287. In that last- 
mentioned case, Commissioner Campbell said, appeared this 
clear statement of the law: 

“Wherever discrimination is, in fact, practiced, an order to 
remove it may issue; and the order may extend to every carrier 
who participates in inflicting the injury.” 

To the same effect, said Mr. Campbell, was the language 
of the court in the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville case. He 
said the facts in that case were too well known to require 
comment. It was not so well known, however, he said, that by 
the opinion in that case the court also disposed of an appeal 
from a decision of the district court for Wyoming dismissing 
a bill seeking to enjoin the Commission’s order in Pioneer 
Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 64 I. C. C. 485. In that case, 
he said, a short line that was not a party to a joint rate, but 
hauled merely on a combination, was found guilty of undue 
prejudice although it did not participate in the preferred traffic 
and, of course, could not comply with the order by its own act. 
The short line originated the traffic which moved on combina- 
tioéns based on its junction with the trunk line, instead of the 
blanket or group rate which the Commission said should be 
applied from the short line points. The short line asked to 
have the order set aside. 

“The foregoing expressions by the Supreme Court,” said 
Mr. Campbell, “leave no room for doubt that the construction 
of our powers under section 3 (1) of the act as announced in 
Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., supra, is too narrow, 
and that in situations before us in the instant cases we have 
the power to require the New Orleans carriers to remove the 
undue prejudice herein found to exist.” 

In the prior report the Commission undertook to limit the 
territory from which there might be a parity to rates to Gal- 
veston and New Orleans, in each case the name of the port also 
signifying the subports taking the same rates, to points from 
which the haul to Louisiana was not more than 25 per cent 
greater than to Galveston. From territory from which the hauls 
were longer it prescribed differentials to be applied on export, 
import and coastwise traffic to the end that the undue prejudice 
against Galveston might be removed. 

On the theory that the Texas & Pacific and the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Co. did not serve the Texas port they 
were omitted from the finding of undue prejudice. The Missouri 
Pacific owns a majority of the capital stock of the Texas & 
Pacific and all the stock of the International-Great Northern, 
but it was asserted that the Missouri Pacific did not own the 
stock to control the traffic policy of the Texas & Pacific. The 
latter adhered to its policy of putting New Orleans on a parity 
with Galveston on traffic from parts of Texas away beyond the 
limits of the parity area. Prior to December 12, 1927, the New 
Orleans -lines reduced some rates so that instead of Galveston 
having a parity or a lower rate it began having rates higher 
than to New Orleans. They claimed that the order did not 
apply to Houston, Tex. They used that point in making new 
rates to New Orleans and to that Texas port so that the net 
effect was to make, Mr. Campbell said, the present relative 
situation in respect of the commodities on which rates were 
changed immediately prior to December 12, 1927, “more un- 
favorable to Galveston and Houston than at any time since this 
complaint was filed.” 

The findings made in the title case, Commissioner Campbell 
said, made it unnecessary to discuss the question whether the 
Missouri Pacific, by its ownership of.a majority of the out- 
standing shares of the Texas & Pacific, could be held to be 
responsible for the traffic policy of the latter and, by virtue of 
its ownership, also of the entire issue of the outstanding shares 
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of stock of the International-Great Northern could be foung 
guilty of undue prejudice. 

This report also embraces No. 20685, Cooper Grocery (yp, 
et al. vs. Angelina & Neches River et al., and fourth sectigy 
application No. 13271, reopened. They all bear on the maj) 
question of the differential relationships of the two ports. The 
findings, which indicate the commodities, their origin and des. 
tination points, follow: 


Upon further consideration we now find in No. 12798 that th 
present relationships of the assailed carload rates on export, import, 
and coastwise traffic in grain and grain products; asphalt; b 
(cotton-bale covering), cotton-bale ties, and buckles; green coffee: 
cotton-factory products and related articles; cottonseed and peanut 
cake, meal, and oil; packing-house products and related articles 
except soap; soap; and turpentine and related articles from or t 
points in Texas on the lines of the Texas & Pacific and the Louisian, 
Railway & Navigation Company of Texas are, and for the future wij 
be, unduly prejudicial to Galveston and the other Texas ports taking 
the same rates, and unduly preferential of New Orleans. 

We further find that this undue prejudice should be removed by 
establishing, from or to interior points in Texas from which th 
short-line distances to New Orleans do not exceed those to Galveston 
by more than approximately 25 per cent, rates to or from Galveston 
or the other Texas ports taking the same rates, as the case may 
be, which do not exceed the contemporaneous rates on the same 
commodities to or from New Orleans; and by establishing, from or 
to interior points from which the short-line distances to New Orleans 
exceed those to Galveston by more than approximately 25 per cent, 
rates to or from Galveston and other Texas ports taking the sam 
rates, as the case may be, which do not exceed rates which are leg: 
than the contemporaneous rates on the same commodities to o 
from New Orleans by the differentials prescribed on the respective 
commodities named on pages 389 and 390 of the previous report, the 
distances to or from the respective ports of Galveston and New 
Orleans to be determined in the manner prescribed in that report. 

The previous finding of undue prejudice in No. 12798 with respect 
to the short-line connections of the Texas & Pacific is affirmed, and 
the fourth section application will be denied. 

We find in No. 20685 that the assailed rate on green coffee, in 
carloads, from New Orleans to Waco is not unreasonable, but that 
it is, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to complainants 
at Waco and unduly preferential of their competitors at Dallas and 
Fort Worth to the extent that it exceeds, or may exceed, the rat: 
contemporaneously applied on the same commodity from New Orlean 
to Dallas and Fort Worth. 


Concurring views were written by Commissioners Eastman 
and Brainerd. Dissenting views were written by Commissioner 
Meyer and Woodlock. Commissioner Porter dissented without 
giving reasons. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the facts in the Missouri 
Pacific-Texas & Pacific-International-Great Northern situation 
ought to be faced and recognized “and no fog of legal sophistry 
ought to be permitted to obscure them.” 

The railway map in the railway guide, he said, showed the 
Texas & Pacific as an integral part of the Missouri. Pacific 
system, on a parity in that respect with the International-Great 
Northern and the lines directly owned by the Missouri. Pacific. 
The map, he said, showed the situation as it actually existed. 

Commissioner Brainerd expressed the: opinion that there 
was a legal basis for including in the section 3 order heretofore 
entered the New Orleans lines and that to the extent that it 
was proposed to include them in such order he concurred i 
the majority report. However, he said, he was not prepared to 
say that the maintenance of a parity of rates, especially o 
grain, resulted in undue prejudice to Texas ports an undue 
advantage to New Orleans as a matter of fact, as found by the 
Commission in its previous report, in the consideration of which 
he said he took no part. He said that that question was a 
important issue in the Commission’s investigation of the grail 
rate structure now pending. 

Commissioner Meyer dissented because, he said, the new 
testimony showed that, in fact, the Missouri Pacific had not 
controlled the management of the Texas & Pacific. He said 
the previous report took the position that the Missouri Pacifi 
did not control the traffic policy of the Texas & Pacific. With 
that assumption, he said, he disagreed as shown by his con 
currence in the separate expression of Commissioner Campbell. 
Because the facts brought out at the further hearing showel 
that the Missouri Pacific did not control the policy of the Texas 
& Pacific, he said, he dissented now. He said the finding of 
unjust discrimination against Texas ports and undue preference 
of New Orleans, in export traffic, in his judgment, rested upol 
precarious foundations. 

The facts of record in this case, according to Mr. Wo0d 
lock, did not constitute a violation of section 3. Furthermore, 
the Ashland Fire Brick doctrine, he said, was a correct & 
pression of the principles embodied in section 3. 


CREAM RATE ROUTES 


Declaring that the railroads had not complied with its 
order in the original report in No. 19855, North Americal 
Creamery Co. vs. American Railway Express Co. et al., 136 
I. C. C. 359, the Commission, by division 3, said that it expected 
them to comply with that order immediately by establishint 
rates on interstate shipments of cream, in cans, in baggage cars 
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or in baggage and express service from points in North Dakota 
and Minnesota to Paynesville, Minn., over the routes over which 
the shipments had been and are moving. This expectation was 
expressed in a report on further hearing. The Commission also 
awarded reparation on shipments on and after March 8, 1928, 
the effective date of the order in the prior report. 

In that prior report the Commission prescribed a joint-line 
distance scale to be used in making rates, the same as in 
Kirschbraun & Sons vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 100 I. C. C. 28, with 
the addition of drayage charges for taking the cream from one 
passenger station to another. The rates assailed and con- 
demned were combinations, generally, via the short-line routes. 
Routes were not specified in the order in the prior report. 

Defendants, in purported compliance, the Commission said, 
established joint rates over routes over which the traffic had 
not been moving in order to give the originating line its long 
haul. In some instances, the new rates were lower and in some 
instances higher than the old rates. The complainant contended 
that that was not a compliance with the order and objected to 
delays caused by dispatch over longer routes. The railroads 
said that that meant nothing inasmuch as the cream was not 
shipped until it had soured. 

The Commission said that the defense of the carriers, that 
they could not be required to short-haul themselves, was based 
on the erroneous assumption that the findings and order re- 
quired the establishment of joint rates which necessitated the 
establishment of through routes. The Commission said it had 
merely prescribed a “joint-line distance’ scale which left the 
carriers free to determine how the rates should be published— 
joint or combination—the only limitation being that the rates 
so established should not exceed the maximum rates prescribed. 
It said that at the time the complaint was filed and in the 
period of litigation, the complainant’s shipments moved over 
the identical routes which the defendants refused to recognize 
in establishing the rates prescribed. The Commission said the 
Supreme Court of the Uinted States considered substantially 
the same issues as those made by the carriers in this case when 
it decided Virginian Ry. vs. United States, 272 U. S. 658. 


COAL DIVISION PRESCRIBED 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, in No. 18478, Strouds Creek & Muddlety vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio, opinion No. 15191, 159 I. C. C. 601-9, has found that the 
divisions accorded to the complaining railroad by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, its only connection, out of joint rates on coal, are un- 
just, unreasonable and inequitable and have been so since May 
29, 1926, to the extent that they were, are and may be less than 
25 cents per net ton. The finding is based upon the assump- 
tion that the joint rates were prescribed by the finding of undue 
prejudice as to rates from points on the short line to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates from the group surrounding the 
mines on the short line, made in Tioga Coal Co. vs. B. & O., 
101 I. C. C. 611. In that case the Commission found the com- 
Plaining short line to be a common carrier, although allied with 
a lumber company. The assumption that the rates were pre- 
scribed by that decision was necessary to overcome the rule 
laid down in Brimstone R. R. Co. vs. United States, 276 U. S. 104. 

_Commissioner Brainerd concurred except as to the retro- 
active feature of the case, being of the opinion that the Com- 
mission lacked authority to require a readjustment of divisions 
Prior to the date of the order herein. He dissented from that 
Part of the decision. Commissioner Woodlock noted a dissent. 


NATURAL GASOLINE RATES 


Revamping of the natural gasoline rate structure, from 
Specified points in kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to specified 
points in official and southern territories, not later than March 
17, has been ordered in No. 15382, Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. 
oe Fe et al. and the cases joined with it. In a report written 
y Commissioner Brainerd the Commission found some rates 
unreasonable and others not unreasonable. One of the chief 
conclusions reached by the Commission seems to be that it 
— an error when it prescribed a rate of 58.5 cents, in No. 
5255 and No. 15255, sub-No. 1, Chestnut & Smith Corp. vs. A. 
& R., 123 I. C. C. 707, on natural gasoline from points in Texas 
cee mewick, Ga. In this case that rate was raised to 63 

Complainants in these cases, Mr. Brainerd said, urged that 
the rates an destimated weights should be less than on regular 
or commercial gasoline. But, he said, inasmuch as the com- 
Plaints did not bring directly into issue the question of relation- 
— in those particulars, between natural gasoline and gasoline, 
h € Commission had treated all the evidence on that point as 
go. been directed at the level of the rates and had confined 
ts consideration of evidence to the issue of unreasonableness. 
Commissioner Brainerd, appointed from Oklahoma, wrote 
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about the product involved as if he had considerable acquaint- 
ance with it. He said that natural gasoline, absorption gasoline 
and casinghead gasoline were terms employed interchangeably 
in the oil trade to refer to gasoline condensed from natural gas 
or the casinghead gas of oil wells by the absorption and com- 
pression processes. 

“The great bulk of this product is used as an ingredient of 
motor fuel, to add ‘pep,’” said he. “Production in the south- 
west far exceeds consumption in that territory and the pro- 
ducers there ship to large consuming centers in the east and 
south.” 

The Commission considered this case in the light of its 
decisions in addition to the Chestnut & Smith case, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe, 123 I. C. C. 724, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe, 112 I. C. C. 481, and Sin- 
clair Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe, 147 I. C. C. 500. Immediately 
after mention of the Indiana and Sinclair cases, Commissioner 
Brainerd said “the decisions in those cases will be followed 
here, with the exception of the rate to Olean, N. Y. To that 
point we think the evidence justifies a rate somewhat higher 
than 61 cents.” 

The rate to Olean is to be raised to 63 cents. Commissioner 
Brainerd. said that from the other Oklahoma and Kansas points 
involved to additional destinations in official territory rates 
had been made to harmonize with the rates in the cases men- 
tioned. The finding was that the rates assailed, according as 
they were shown in appendix A (not here reproduced) to be 
involved in the various complaints from and to the points named 
in appendix D (not here reproduced), were, are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, ex- 
ceed, or may exceed the rates named in appendix D, and that 
all other rates assailed, according as they were shown in ap- 
pendix A to be involved in the various complaints but not 
shown in appendix D, were not and are not unreasonable. 


The order, however, is not so complicated. It requires the 
carriers, not later than March 17, to establish rates not to ex- 
ceed the following, on dn estimated weight of 6.6 pounds 
per gallon: 63 cents to Brunswick, Ga., and 64 cents to Charles- 
ton, S. C., from Bartlesville, Bryant, De Noya, Fite, Lep, Lyman, 
Norfolk, Pershing, Shidler, Stroud, ‘Wetumka and Wewoka, 
Okla., and Breckenridge, Carroll, Eastland, Eliasville, Frankell, 
Gorman, Megargel, Mine No. 11, Olney, Pioneer, Ranger, Roeser, 
Sedgwick, South Bend, and South Hanlon, Tex.; 64 cents to 
Charleston, S. C., from Burbank, Davenport, Depew, Hewitt, 
Maramec, Naphtha, Oilton, Seminole, Slick, Van, and Wilson, 
Okla.; 48 cents to Latonia, Ky., 51 cents to Toledo, O., 55 
cents to Cleveland, O., 69 cents to Baltimore, Md., 70 cents 
to Philadelphia and Marcus Hook, Pa., and 74 cents to Everett 
and Fall River, Mass., from Bartlesville, Bryant, De Noya, Fite, 
Lep, Lyman, Norfolk, Pershing, Shidler, Stroud, Wetumka and 
Wewoka, Okla.; 63 cents to Olean, N. Y., and 70 cents to Pauls- 
boro, N. J., from Lep, Norfolk, Stroud, Wetumka and Wewoka, 
Okla.; 72 cents to Bayonne and Bayway, N. J., from Apperson, 
Boynton, Burbank, Depew, Healdton, Hewitt, Lep, Maramec, 
Naphtha, Norfolk, Oilton, Seminole, Slick, Stroud, Van, Wann, 
Wetumka, Wewoka, Wilson and Wynona, Okla.; and 72 cents 
to Bayonne, N. J., from Drumright, Garber and Keystone, Okla. 

This report also embraces No. 15255, Chestnut & Smith 
Corporation et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 15255 
(Sub. No. 1), Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. vs. Same; No. 
15382 (Sub. No. 1), Phillips Petroleum Co. et al. vs. Wabash 
et al.; No. 15620, Carter Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 16803, 
Skelly Oil Co. vs. Same; No. 19608, Skelly Oil Co. vs. Same; 
No. 19829, Carter Oil Co. vs. Same; and No. 19891, Carter Oil 
Co. vs. Same. 

Awards of reparation were made to the complainants in 
No. 15255 for the part of the transportation paid by them, 
stated to be 3.5 cents, to the complainants in No: 15382, and 
the sub-number thereunder; Nos. 15620, 16608 and 19892, the 
Tide Water Oil Co., intervener in No. 15382, Sub. No. 1, and 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), intervener in No. 19891, and com- 
plainant in that case. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said the conclusions of 
the majority might be right but that he was unwilling to join 
them until the Commission had given adequate consideration to 
the voluminous record as to the oil-rate structure which had 
been presented in No. 17000, part 4, Hoch-Smith: general pe- 
troleum investigation, which had been argued. 

Also dissenting, Commissioner Woodlock said that having 
in mind that the rates prescribed in the leading cases mentioned 
in Commissioner Brainerd’s report were upon a competitive 
basis, he could not believe that the rates here assailed were in 
fact more than maximum reasonable rates. He said he could 


not regard awards of reparation here made as just, or the rates 
here fixed for the future as proper maxima. 


Commissioners McManamy and Taylor noted dissents. 
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Commissioner Aitchison, it was noted, did not participate in the 
disposition of these cases. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cheese 


I. and S. No. 3351, cheese, from Nebraska to southwestern 
points. By division 3. Proposed cancellation of commodity 
rates, cheese, O’Fallons, Neb., to destinations in Oklahoma and 
Texas not justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 

Peaches 


No. 22163, M. C. Fries & Sons vs. Central of Georgia et al. 
By division 5. Rate charged, peaches, Fort Valley, Ga., to Cor- 
bin, Ky., applicable, but unreasonable, to the extent it exceeded 
85 cents. Reparation awarded. 

Pig Iron 

No. 21907, Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, pig iron, Hubbard, 
O., and other points in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys to 
Latrobe, Pa., not unreasonable. 


Fresh Fish 


No. 22273, Terry Fish Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. By division 5. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates and minimum weights, carload of 
fresh fish, Fort Myers, Fla., to Columbia, S. C., reshipped to 
Charleston, S. C., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 21911, Southern Traffic and Audit Association vs. Inter- 
national-Great Northern et al. By division 3. Rate, mixed car- 
‘load iron and steel articles, Buffalo, N. Y., to Texas City, Tex., 
inapplicable. Applicable rates, angles, $1.02; iron pipe fittings, 
$1.79; fittings, nuts, etc., $1.805; steel valves, $2.07, and junc- 
tion boxes, $2.59. Reparation of $167.71, with interest, awarded. 


Composition Roofing 


No. 22302, Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., 
vs. Louisiana & Arkansas et al. By division 3. Complaint dis- 
missed. Rate, one carload composition roofing, Erie, Pa., to 
Alexandria, La., not unreasonable or in violation of the fourth 
section. 

Road Machinery 

No. 22090, Leslie Nutter vs. Soo Line et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Allegation that a carload of road 
machinery was misrouted, Lengby, Minn., to Turkle Lake, Wis., 
not sustained. 

Crushed Stone 

No. 22129, Boscobel Granite Quarries, Inc., vs. C. & O. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, crushed stone, Bos- 
cobel, Va., to Moyock, N. C.; not unreasonable. Present rate 
found not unduly prejudicial and complainant not shown to have 
been damaged by reason of any undue prejudice which might 
have existed. : 

Internal Combustion Engines 

No. 21884, Cities Service Gas Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 2. Rates, internal combustion engines and parts, 
Mount Vernon and Hamilton, O., and Olean, N. Y., to destina- 
tions in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas not unreasonable. Rates, 
like traffic, Lep, Okla., to Wichita, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., 
to Borger, Tex., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 48 
and 52.5 per cent of first class for single and joint line hauls. 
Reparation awarded. Commissioner Campbell, concurring, said 
he thought the complainants were entitled to reparation to the 
basis of the rates prescribed for the future in the southwestern 
revision but concurred in this because of the decision in the 
Prairie Pipe Line case affirmed in Lone Star Gas Co. vs. Santa 
Fe, 153 I. C. C. 287. 

Feeder Sheep 

No. 21807, Whitney Estate Co. vs. Southern Pacific. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Specified shipments, feeder 
sheep, Truckee, Calif., to Rocklin, Calif., found to have moved 
intrastate. Other carloads, Rocklin to Sparks, Nev., over- 
charged. Applicable rate, $88 per car, unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $75. Present rate of $56 per car not un- 
reasonable. Waiver of outstanding undercharges to the extent 
of $169 authorized. 

Canned Goods 


No. 17906, National Canners’ Association et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Finding, original 
report, 147 I. C. C. 677, that rates, canned goods, points in Wis- 
consin to destinations in New York, New Jersey, Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island were not unreasonable, affirmed on reconsideration. 


Second-hand Steel Rope 


No. 21676, Zimmerman-Wells-Brown Co. vs. O.-W. R. R. and 
Nav. Co. et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Complaint, 
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rate, two carloads, old second-hand steel rope, Butte, Mont,, ty 
Portland, Ore., barred by the statute of limitations. 


Tinned Gas Meters 


No. 20686, Fort Worth Gas Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., ang 
a sub-number, Community Natural Gas Co. vs. Same. By diy; 
sion 3. Rates, tin gas meters, carloads, Erie, Pa., to Dallas ang 
Fort Worth, Tex., and on cast iron case gas meters, carloag; 
and in mixed carloads with gas regulators, Wilkinsburg anj 
Erie, Pa., to Oklahoma and Texas destinations not unreagop. 
able. Mixed carload, meters and regulators, to Belton, Tex 
overcharged. Applicable rate $1.50. Reparation of $91.50, with 
interest, awarded. 

Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 21645,-M. Moore Shirt Factories Co. et al. vs. A. C. |, 
et al., and parts of fourth section application No. 60 et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, cotton piece goods jn 
the original piece, any quantity, points in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina, to Canton, Mas. 
sillon, New Philadelphia and Louisville, O., not unreasonable. 
Fourth section relief denied in fourth section order No. 10155, 
effective April 20. 

Citrus Fruits 


No. 21002, Thomas H. Fee vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 
2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, citrus fruits, California points 
to Roswell, N. M., not unreasonable. 


Bananas 
No. 21642, John T. Wilkins, trading as Wilkins Wholesale 
Grocery’ Co., vs. Southern. By division 2. Rates, bananas, 
Charleston, S. C., to Hendersonville, N. C., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 59 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Tin Plate Scrap 


No. 21550, Seaboard Can Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. By 
division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, tin plate scrap, Bedford, 
Roanoke and Buchanan, Va., to Neville Island, Pa., not unrea 
sonable. 

Paper Boxes 


No. 21062, Climax Manufacturing Co. vs. New York Central 
et al. By division 3. Rate, paper boxes, other than corrugated, 
K. D. flat, Castorland, N. Y., to Washington, D. C., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed the rate from 
Castorland to Baltimore, Md., by more than 2 cents per 10) 
pounds. Reparation awarded. New rate to be effective not 
later than March 24. 


Contractor’s Conveyor 


No. 21175, Peterson Construction Co. vs. Soo Line et al. By § 


division 2. Shipment, one contractor’s conveyor, Spooner, Wis. 
to Genola, Minn., charged as a carload, found subject to L. C.L 
rate. Reparation awarded. 


Bentonite Clay 

No. 21536, Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. Burlington et al. 
No. 21750, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Burlington et al. and 
No. 22067, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. 
Rate, bentonite clay, Clay Spur and other points in Wyoming 
grouped therewith to Joliet, Ill., and other destinations groupel 
with Chicago, Ill., and to Omaha, Neb., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Rate, same commodity, Clay Spur to Cir 
cinnati, O., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 53 cents, not unrea 
sonable. 

Pine Lumber 

No. 22092, West Penn Lumber Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. By division 3. Collection of reconsignment charge, cal 
load of dressed yellow pine lumber, Evergreen, Ala., originally 
billed to Struthers, Pa. and thence reconsigned to Struthers, 
Ohio, in addition to the combination of locals to and from 
Struthers, Pa., unreasonable. Reparation of $6.30, with interest, 
awarded. 

Automobile Trucks 

No. 21762, Selden Truck Corporation et al. vs. Big Four ¢ 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, automobile 
trucks and chassis, carloads, Rochester, N. Y., and Evansville, 
Ind., to Tulsa, Okla., not unreasonable. This report also em 
braces No. 21892, Norval Motor Corporation vs. Santa Fe et al 

Wood Pulp Board 

No. 21189, Missiquoi Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Central Vermot! 
et al. By division 3. Rate, wood pulp board and binders’ boaré, 
carloads, Sheldon Springs, Vt., to Washington, D. C., unreasol: 
able to the extent it exceeded by more than 2 cents the col 
temporaneous rate to Baltimore, Md. Reparation awarded. Ne¥ 
rate to be made effective not later than March 26. 


Lumber Demurrage 
No. 21159, sub-No. 1, Prendergast Lumber Co. vs. Union 
Pacific. By division 3. Complaint dismissed, Pemurrast 
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charges, four carloads of lumber held for disposition order at 
Topeka, Kans., applicable. 
Transited Lumber 

No. 20982, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Nickel Plate et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload of lumber 
transited at and shipped from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Kane, Pa., 
the tonnage of which originated at Norman, Ark., and Hartford 
City, Ind., not unreasonable or in violation of section 4. 


Used Burlap Bags 


No. 20412, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills vs. Southern et al. 
By division 2. Rates, used burlap or gunny bags, carloads, Ohio 
River crossings and points north thereof to Atlanta, Ga., unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceed 54 cents from the crossings 
and points taking the same rate, 68 cents from St. Louis, and 
from other points of origin combinations made by use of the 
54 cent rate from the Ohio River crossings and points taking 
the same rates. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Campbell 
dissented, saying that reparation to the basis of 44 cents to 
Cincinnati and 59.5 cents from St. Louis was clearly justified. 


Lumber 


No. 16628, Manassa Timber Co. vs. New York Central et al. 
By the Commission. Report written by Commissioner Wood- 
lock. Demurrage and freight charges collected at Detroit, Mich., 
carload of lumber from Eros, La., reconsigned in transit at East 
St. Louis, Ill., inapplicable. Applicable charges calculated and 
reparation of $124.40 with interest, awarded. Interpretation of 
demurrage rules Was involved. Commissioner Campbell wrote 
a concurrence in part. 

Wire Rope 

No. 18312, Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, wire rope, car- 
loads, Williamsport, Pa., to Tulsa and other destinations in Ok- 
lahoma not unreasonable. 


Door and Window Frames 


No. 20218, G. & W. Refrigerator Co. vs. Bush Terminal Co. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, door and window frames, knocked 
down, with or without pulleys, carloads, Cloquet, Minn., to des- 
tinations in New York, New Jersey, Ohio and Connecticut not 
unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent that rates on 
frames without pulleys exceeded those contemporaneously main- 
tained from and to the same points on lumber; and rates on 
frames with pulleys were, are, and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
rates contemporaneously maintained from and to the same 
points on lumber. Complainant not shown to have been dam- 
aged by the undue prejudice and reparation denied. New rates 
to be established not later than March 26. 


Iron or Steel Scrap 

_No. 20396, Charles Dreifus Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
division 3. Rates, iron or steel scrap, carloads, between Car- 
negie, Pa., and Steubenville, Ohio, and Weirton, W. Va., not un- 
reasonable. Rates on same commodities from Weirton to Car- 
hegie, on and after January 15, 1927, and from Steubenville to 
Carnegie on and after September 1, 1927, inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rates on and after January 15, 1927, from Weirton to 
Carnegie and on and after September 1, 1927, from Steubenville 
to Carnegie, 76 cents from each point. Reparation awarded. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


, In I. and Ss. No. 3402, the Commission has suspended from 
vanuary 8 until August 8, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Emerson, supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 147; Jones, supple- 
7. No. 13 to I. C. C. 2198; Speiden, supplement No. 86 to 
Pe gic No. 1187; and many other tariffs published by agents 
A individual lines. The suspended schedules propose, gen- 
erally, the cancellation of commodity rates on dried beans and 
peas, carloads, and the application, in lieu thereof the sixth class 
rates from, to, and between points in Southern territory, which 


s Would result in increases. 


oe I. and S. No. 3403, the Commission has suspended from 
Dulan y 8 until August 8, schedules in the following tariffs: 
mi he supplement No. 32 to I. C. C. No. 25; Speiden, supple- 
No Fog 86 to I. C. C. No. 1187; supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. 
htet = supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 1314; supplement No. 
rte ee C. No. 1346; and many other tariffs published by agents 
a a lines. The suspended schedules propose, gen- 
nace. 1€ cancellation of commodity rates on silicate of soda, 
aa - and the application, in lieu thereof the ninth class rates 
aa and between points in Southern territory, which would 
7 in both increases and reductions. 

wy bg S. No. 3404, the Commission has suspended from 
ies, until August 8, schedules in the following tariffs: 

Y, supplement No. 32 to I. C. C. No. 25; Speiden, supple- 
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ment No. 86 to I. C. C. No. 1187; Jones, supplements Nos. 57, 
59 and 62 to I. C. C. No. 1895; and other tariffs published by 
agents and individual lines. The suspended schedules propose, 
generally, the cancellation of commodity rates on empty bev- 
erage containers and the application, in lieu thereof the eighth 
class rates from, to, and between points in Southern territory, 
which would result in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3405, the Commission has suspended from 
January 8 until August 8, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Glenn, supplement No. 75 to I. C. C. No. A-535; supplement No. 
87 to I. C. C. No. A-545; supplement No. 69 to I. C. C. No. A-657; 
and other tariffs published by agents and individual lines. The 
suspended schedules propose, generally, the cancellation of com- 
modity rates on paper, pulpboard and woodpulp dishes, plates 
and trays, carloads, and the application, in lieu thereof the fifth 
class rates from, to, and between points in Southern territory, 
which would result in increases. 

In I. and S. No. 3406, the Commission has suspended from 
January 8 until August 8, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Dulaney, supplement No. 32 to I. C. C. No. 25; Speiden, supple- 
ment No. 86 to I. C. C. No. 1187; Glenn, supplement No. 69 to 
I. C. C. No. A-657; and other tartiffs published by agents and 
individual lines. The suspended schedules propose, generally, 
the cancellation of commodity rates on carbide of lime (cal- 
cium), carloads, and the application, in lieu thereof the sixth 
class rates from, to, and between points in Southern territory, 
which would result in both increases and reductions. 

In*I. and S. No. 3407, the Commission has suspended from 
January 8 until August 8, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Dulaney, supplement No. 32 to I. C. C. No. 25; Speiden, supple- 
ment No. 86 to I. C. C. No. 1187; and other tariffs published 
by agents and individual lines. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose, generally, the revision of rates on tagging and cotton bal- 
ing ties, in carload and less carload quantities from, to, and 
between points in Southern and Southwestern territories, which 
would result in both increases and reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3408, the Commission has suspended from 
January 8 until August 8, schedules in supplement No. 32 to 
Dulaney’s Exceptions to the Southern Classification, I. C. C. No. 
25. The suspended schedules would prevent the application of 
reduced carload ratings on sulphate of alumina, ground iron ore, 
mortar color, ochre, cast iron radiators, and lead and zinc prod- 
ucts to, from, and between points in Florida south of the line 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
River Junction. Fla., and east of the Apalachicola River. 

In I. and S. No. 3400, the Commission has suspended from 
January 4, until August 4, schedules in the following tariffs: 
S. J. Henry, agent: supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 260; H. G. 
Toll, agent: supplements Nos. 27 and 28 to I. C. C. No. 1201; 
supplements Nos. 24 and 26 to I. C. C. No. 1208; supplements 
Nos. 11 and 12 to I. C. C. No. 1216; supplements Nos. 8 and 10 
to I. Cc. C. No. 1222. The suspended schedules propose to re- 
strict log rates from Northwestern and Pacific Coast points to 
eastbound transcontinental destinations so as not to apply in 
connection with shipments sawed or milled in transit, which 
restriction would result in the application of higher combination 
rates. 

In I. and S. No. 3401, the Commission suspended from Jan- 
uary 4, until August 4, schedules in Supplement No. 16 to J. J. 
Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 670, supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to C. W. 
Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 128, supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to B. T. 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2131, supplement No. 31 to Southern Railway 
I. C. C. No. A-10080, and numerous other agency and individual 
line issues. The suspended schedules propose, generally, the 
cancellation of commodity rates and the application, in lieu 
thereof of seventh class rates on canned goods, carloads, from, 
to, and between points in southern territory, which would result 
in both increased and reduced rates. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22752, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
& Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7872, application of Panhandle & Santa Fe for 
certificate to construct lines of railroad in Potter, Moore, Sher- 
man, Dallam, Hutchinson and Hansford counties, Tex., and 
cases grouped therewith. The Denver Union Stock Yard Co., 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, Las Animas Chamber 
of Commerce Association and La Junta Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

No. I. & S. 3059, rates on sewer pipe and wall coping from 
various Pennsylvania points to New England and eastern 
trunk line territories and No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay 
Products Co. vs. Atlantic City et al. Proceedings reopened for 
reconsideration, therefore, petition of complainants for reopen- 
ing, reconsideration, modification and reargument denied, in 
view of action of division 4 reopening these cases for recon- 
sideration. 


Swift 
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No; 22676, G. A. Lieper & Co. et al. vs. Rock Island et al. 
National Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22959, Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Southern 
et al. Bedford Stone Club permitted to intervene. 

No. 21923, application of Union Lumber Co., National Steam- 
ship Co., and California Western Railroad & Navigation Co., 
under section 5 of interstate commerce act, as amended by 
section 11 of Panama Canal act. Order entered in this case on 
September 18, 1929, which ‘was by its terms made effective on 
December 2, 1929, has been modified so that it will become 
effective on March 2, 1930. 

No. 22957, Edward Bowenkamp et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Bedford Stone Club permitted to intervene. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on October 16, 1929, which 
was by its terms made effective upon January 6, 1930, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice, and which was by subsequent order 
modified so as to become effective upon February 6, 1930, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice, has been further modified so that 
it will become effective upon March 8, 1930, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 7872, application of Panhandle & Santa Fe for 
certificate to construct lines of railroad in Potter, Moore, Sher- 
man, Dallam, Hutchinson and Hansford counties, Tex., and 
cases grouped therewith. Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Ex- 
change permitted to intervene. 

No. 22918, Sub. 1, Elberton Oil Mills vs. Southern et al. 
Tennessee Products Corp. permitted to intervene. . 

No. 22575, Crown Willamette Paper Co. et al. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. Blake, Moffitt & Towne permitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. New York Central et al. 
Procter & Gamble Co.; Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co.; 
Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, and The City of New 
York permitted to intervene. 

No. 20892, American Radiator Co. vs. New York Central et 
al., No. 20146, Penn Facing Mills Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., 
and No. 21526, James B. Clow & Sons vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 
The order of October 8, 1929, has been amended so as to not 
require the publication and maintenance of commodity rates on 
ground or pulverized coal from Reusens, Va., to Coshocton and 
Newcomerstown, O., as required in paragraph three of said 
order. 


Finance No. 7235, Construction of line by Owensboro- 
Rockport Bridge Co. The time prescribed within which the 
Owensboro-Rockport Bridge Co. shall begin and complete the 
construction of the line of railroad authorized has been ex- 
tended to September 1, 1930, and August 31, 1932, respectively. 

Finance No. 7455, construction of extension by San Luis 
Valley Southern. The time prescribed in which the San Luis 
Valley Southern shall commence and complete the construc- 
tion of extension authorized -has been extended to May 15, 1930, 
and October 15, 1930, respectively. 


No. 20567, Atlantic Lumber Company vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al. Commission’s order further modified so that it 
will become effective on April 3, 1930 upon not less than 30 
days’ notice. 

Finance No. 7278, New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company equipment trust of 1928. Supplemental applica- 
tion filed with the Commission on December 20, 1929, dismissed 
as the authorization of the Commission is not requisite for the 
action contemplated. 


Finance No. 7300, Tennga Railroad Company stock. The 
Commission’s order of April 15, 1929, authorizing the Tennga 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $500 of capital stock, 
consisting of 5 shares of the par value of $100 cash, has been 
vacated and set aside. 

No. 22752 (Sub. 2), Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Swift & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22897, Packers Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al. Wichita Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22918, Coweta Cotton Oil Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. Tennessee Products Corp. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7829, application of Cairo, Truman & Southern 
for certificate to abandon part of its line of railroad in Poinsett 
county, Arkansas. St. Louis-San Francisco permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 22870 (and Sub. 1), John W. Trenchard et al. vs. Chicago 
& North Western et al. Chicago & North Western dismissed 
as a party defendant hereto. 

Finance No. 7488, construction and operation of lines by 
Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern. The time prescribed in said 
certificate and order within which the Santa Fe, San Juan & 
Northern shall commence and complete the construction of the 
extension therein authorized, has been extended to July 1, 1930, 
and June 30, 1931, respectively. 

No. 22505, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
South Dakota et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Sioux City Traffic Bu- 
reau permitted to intervene. 
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No. 22529, Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. Baltimore @ Ohip 


et al. Complaint dismissed for lack of prosecution. 
No. 22898, Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commery 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Sioux City Traffic Bureau permittg 
to intervene. 7 
No. 22733, Public Service Commission of Wyoming ys, (yy 
cago & North Western et al. Yankton Chamber of Commer, 
permitted to intervene. 
No. 22908, Maywood Equity Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corp. permitted to intervene. 
No. 22897, Packer Produce Mercantile Agency 


et al. y 
Alabama Great Southern et al. 


The Grovier-Starr Produce (), 


Hutchinson Produce Co., F. J. Marble Produce Co. and W,j 


Shellenberger Co. permitted to intervene. 


OLYMPIC PENINSULA CONSTRUCTIOy 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7539, ep 
struction of branch line by Northern Pacific et al. and Finang 
No. 7610, application of Port Angeles Western for authority tj 
construct an extension of its railroad, has authorized the app} 
cants to extend their lines into the heavily timbered part of th 
Olympia peninsula of north western Washington, in Gray’s Hy. 
bor, Jefferson and Clallam counties. The timber in that te. 
ritory was represented to be ripe and ready for cutting. } 
addition there is much down timber resulting from a cyclone j 
1921, which it was represented should be moved to save it fron 
further deterioration and harm to standing timber. 

An extension about 67 miles long is to be built from a poi 
on the Northern Pacific at Aloha to the Hoh River, Jointly } 
the Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad ¢ 
Navigation Co., the end being near Spruce, Wash. The Por 
Angeles Western asked for and obtained permission to extenj 
its line from Forks to a little distance north of the Hoh River, 
also near Spruce. The cost of the joint line was estimated z 
$6,421,339 for the railroad and $400,000 for equipment. Th 
estimated cost of the Port Angeles Western extension wa 
estimated at $1,031,511 for the railroad and $226,000 for addej 
equipment. 

The part of the title application which asked for authority 
for the Oregon-Washington to operate under trackage rights 
over the Northern Pacific from Hoquiam to Moclips, Wash., » 
as to reach the extension, was postponed for consideration her 
after because the contract for such trackage rights had not bea 
filed when the report was written. 

The Commission has denied the application of the Por 
Angeles Western for permission to retain excess earnings. It 
said that in its opinion the matters of record did not justify 
grant of such permission. 


G. M. & N.—N. O. G. N. ACQUISITION 


In a report on Finance No. 7881, acquisition of control ani 
issue of stock by Gulf, Mobile & Northern, the Commission, }y 
division 4, authorized the applicant to acquire control of th 
New Orleans Great Northern by purchase of the capital stock 
of the latter and to issue $2,727,273 of its common capital stoc 
to be delivered to stockholders of the New Orleans Great North 
ern in exchange for their stock. The exchange is to be at the 
ratio of one share of Gulf stock for 2.75 shares of the Nev 
Orleans Great Northern stock. Intervening stockholders of th 
New Orleans Great Northern, who alleged the terms of exchabg 
were unfair to the minority holders, the report said, withdrev 
from the proceeding after the hearing. Louisiana and Missi 
sippi officers and civic organizations favored the acquisition. 

The Commission found that the azquisition would be in th 
public interest as tending to strengtaen both and assure thei 
continued existence. In summing up the Commission said: 


The applicant and the New Orleans Great Northern are chat 
acterized as weak lines, and this appears to be especially true af 
the latter. The applicant’s line also originally was constructed chiefiy 
for lumbering purposes, but it has passed through a period of trans: 
tion to its present status as a through line beteen Mobile and tht 
Ohio River. At the latter point it has a preferential traffic arrangt 
ment with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Both the ap 
plicant and the New Orleans Great Northern must look to throug! 
traffic for continued existence, and the ability of the latter to secu 
such traffic is dependent principally, upon its connection with tt 
applicant. While the New Orleans Great Northern also connects wu 
the Illinois Central Railroad at Jackson, that carrier operates ove 
its own lines into New Orleans and apparently is not interested 
the New Orleans Great Northern. On the other hand, the applicall 
has a connection with the New Orleans & Northeastern at Laure) 
Miss., over which New Orleans traffic can move under the sallt 
division basis as exists in connection with the New Orleans Great 
a but it has a preferential traffic arrangement with the 
atter. 

That control by the applicant of the New Orleans Great Norther 
will strengthen both and tend to insure their continued existent 
appears clear from the record. Among the advantages of such Col 
trol are cited the abilty to give better service through coordinate? 
schedules, thereby eliminating delays in making connections at Jace 
son and avoiding punitive overtime; the effecting of economies © 
changing ‘division points; consolidation of offline soliciting offices 
solicitation of business for the system rather than for movemel 
over two seperate lines; and strengthening of influence in partic 
pating in the making of through rates. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





TRANSPORTATION OF MAGAZINES 


A finding that the American Weekly, a Hearst publication, 
is not a magazine but a newspaper supplement is recommended 
py Examiner W. J. Harris in a proposed report in No. 21213, 
Liberty Weekly, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Refusal of defendants to transport the Liberty Weekly 
magazine in baggage car service should be found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful, said the examiner. 

The Commission should also find, said he, that the ratings 
applicable to magazines, carloads and less-than-carloads, in the 
official, southern and western classifications, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceed second 
class in less than carloads in all three classifications, and rule 
96 in official classification and fourth class in the southern and 
western classifications, in carloads, subject to a uniform mini- 
mum not exceeding 36,000 pounds. 

Complainant, publisher of the Liberty Weekly, alleged that 
the ratings on the magazines Were unreasonable and that the 
refusal of defendants to accord baggage-car service and rates 
to Liberty on the same basis as accorded to newspapers and to 
a publication known as the American Weekly, was unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory and resulted in undue preju- 
dice to complainant and undue preference of its competitor, the 
American Weekly. 

The examiner said the complainant was affiliated with the 
Chicago Tribune, a Chicago newspaper, and that the American 
Weekly was sold as a supplement to Hearst newspapers. Com- 
plainant contended that the American Weekly was a magazine. 
The examiner said that in size and grade of paper used the 
American Weekly had the characteristics of a newspaper. He 
also disagreed with complainant as to the national circulation 
of the American Weekly making it a magazine. 

Complainant asked that either the American Weekly be 
excluded from the baggage cars or that Liberty be placed 
therein. 

“It seems obvious,” said the examiner, “that if the Armer- 
ican Weekly should be excluded from baggage car service like 
treatment would necessarily have to be taken with magazine 
sections of other newspapers shipped under similar circum- 
stances and the same might also result in the case of other 
sections such as the comic section. It is true that proper ad- 
justments should not be withheld because other changes might 
be necessary but it is proper that some consideration be given 
to the effect of such changes.” 

The competition between Liberty and American Weekly, 

if any exists, is indirect and of a highly speculative nature, in 
the opinion of the examiner. 
_ “The conclusion is warranted that they are not in competi- 
tion with each other in their sale to the public; a prospective 
purchaser of a magazine would not be offered a copy of a 
Sunday newspaper containing the American Weekly,” said Ex- 
aminer Harris. “It seems apparent that to support a finding 
of prejudice in this case it must first be found that the Amer- 
ican Weekly is a magazine. This apparently is the position of 
complainant. It has placed great emphasis on the contention 
that the American Weekly is a magazine. If the American 
Weekly is not a magazine any competition for advertisements 
between it and Liberty which has been developed in this pro- 
ceeding does not justify a finding that undue prejudice exists 
by reason of according baggage car service at newspaper rates 
to the former and the refusal to accord such service and rates 
to the latter. The Commission should find that the American 
Weekly is properly described as a newspaper supplement.” 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


; Aquariums 
‘ No. 22229, Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. vs. Chicago, St. 
aul, Minneapolis & Omaha et al. By Examiner Lawrence B. 


a Ratings and rates on aquariums, carloads, Minneapolis, 
“inn., to Kewaunee, Wis., unreasonable to the extent they 
ten the second class rating and rate of 76 cents, minimum 
“0,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. Reparation of $563.90, with 
Interest, recommended. 5 


: Crane and Steam Shovel 
et “‘’ “2191, Municipal Paving & Construction Co. vs. S. A. L. 
pa By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Rates, crane and 
—_ Shovel, carloads, graders and road rollers, mixed car- 
Ss, and road rollers, a pump, and piping, in mixed carload, 


Gainesville and Arrendondo, Fla., to Nashville and Fosterville, 
Tenn., and Decatur, Ala., unreasonable to the extent that they 
respectively exceeded 86 cents from Gainesville to Nashville, 
83 cents from Arrendondo to Fosterville, and 78 cents from 
Gainesville to Decatur. Reparation of $203.30, with interest, 
proposed. 
Metal Electric Signs 

No. 22448, Crown Iron Works vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Dismissal recom- 
mended. Rate, L. C. L. shipment of metal electric signs with- 
out glass or bulbs, Lima, O., to Minneapolis, Minn., applicable. 

Sand and Gravel 

No. 20526, North Shore Material Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner W. H. Smith. Dismissal proposed. Rates, sand 
and gravel, Liberty Lake, Ill., to Racine, Wis., not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Lumber 

No. 22149, Edward Eiler Lumber -Co. vs. Garyville Northern 
et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Carload, lumber, Frost, La., 
to Indianapolis, Ind., and reconsigned to New Bethlehem, Pa., 
misrouted by Illinois Central. Except for the misrouting a joint 
rate of 45 cents, plus a reconsignment charge of $2.70, would 
have been applicable. Reparation of $171.23, with interest, 
proposed. 

Bakery Goods 

No. 22190, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., 
No. 22200, National Biscuit Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 
22290, Zion Institutions and Industries vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner Frank C. Weems. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
bakery goods, carloads, interstate between points in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas, not 
unreasonable. 

Imported Iron Ore 

No. 21852, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. vs. Reading et al. 
By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Rates, imported iron ore, carloads, 
Port Richmond and Girard Point, Philadelphia, Pa., to Swede- 
land, Pa., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 70 cents 
from Port Richmond and 75 cents from Girard Point. Those 
rates were recommended for the future and reparation proposed. 


Coal Tar 


No. 22357, Barrett Company vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner 
Herbert P. Haley. Rates, coal tar, in tank-car loads, Ensley, 
Ala., to Cookeville, Isoline, and Crossville, Tenn., unreasonable 
to the extent that the factors from Nashville, Tenn., to Cooke- 
ville, Isoline and Crossville, exceeded 11.5, 15.5 and 13.5 cents, 
respectively. Reparation recommended. 


Cereal Beverages 


No. 22291, Charles Sherman Co. et al. vs. Burlington. By 
Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Rate, cereal beverages, straight or 
mixed carloads, with gingerale, St. Joseph, Mo., to Omaha, Neb., 
and Council Bluffs, Ia., unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 21 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


No. 21283, Corn Exchange of Buffalo et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner Lewis L. Prout. Blackstrap molasses, New York, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to destinations in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Hagerstown, Md. Commission 
should find rates assailed were, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
rates equivalent to 80 per cent of sixth class. Reparation rec- 
ommended. Commission should further find that the future 
application of sixth class rates from the origins considered to 
Bangor, N. Y., will be unreasonable to extent that such rates 
may exceed 80 per cent of sixth class. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 21722, Arcade Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., embracing also a sub-number, Blue Ribbon Oil Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al., No. 22131, Horton Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al (Sub. 1), Emerson-Brantingham Corporation et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. (Sub. 2), Smith Oil & Refining Co. et al. vs. 
Santa Fe. et al., and No. 22218, Chapman’s Inde-Penn Oil & 
Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Examiner W. J. 
Harris. Recommends dismissal on finding that reparation should 
be denied on shipments of gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas to destinations principally in northern Illinois, on account 
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of damage alleged to result from unduly prejudicial rates and 
violations of the fourth section of the act. 


Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. 
C. & N. W. et al., embracing also No. 22091, South Dakota State 
Highway Commission vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. By exam- 
iner Harris Fleming. Reinforced concrete pipe, Watertown. 
S. D., to various North Dakota points and over interstate routes 
from Watertown and Canton, S. D., to various South Dakota 
points, and from Schmidt, N. D., to various North Dakota points. 
Commission should find rates assailed were, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed the Class E basis of rates prescribed in the general 
southwestern revision, plus the Texas-Oklahoma differentials 
there provided, for portions of the haul, if any, west of the 
Missouri River, distances to be computed over the shortest 
routes over which carload traffic can be moved without transfer 
of lading. In establishing such rates from Canton to destina- 
tions on the Winner line of the North Western, only the actual 
distances from the Nebraska-South Dakota state line to the 
several destinations should be taken into account in determin- 
ing the differential or arbitrary to be added. Recommends 
reparation. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 22567, Domestic Coke Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Exam- 
iner William G. Butts. Dismissal proposed. Complaint alleg- 
ing rate collected on eight carloads bituminous coal, Goodwill 
Mine, W. Va., to Fairmont, W. Va., over interstate route, was 
unreasonable, found barred. 


Tile 
No. 22209, Eugene J. Zimmerman vs. L. & N. By Examiner 


Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rate, glazed and unglazed 
tile, Covington, Ky., to New Orleans, La., applicable. 


Salt 


No. 22348, L. B. Albright & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Recommends dismissal. Rates, salt, 
various producing points in Kansas and western Michigan to 
Pierre, S. D., not unreasonable. 


Fertilizer 


No. 21510, F. W. Tunnell & Co. vs. Long Island et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Recommends dismissal. Rates, fertilizer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to destinations on Long Island, N. Y., not 
unreasonable. 

Walnut Logs 


No. 22372, Thompson Veneer Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Exam- 
iner John Davey. Recommends dismissal. Rates, walnut logs, 
Ahoskie, Rich Square, and Tarboro, N. C., to Edinburg, Ind., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


ABANDONED LINE TAKEN BACK 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7893, opera- 
tion of line by Bennettsville & Cheraw, has authorized that 
carrier to resume operation of that part of its line between 
Brownsville and Sellers, S. C., a distance of about 11 mileés. 
The Commission, in August, 1921, in 70 I. C. C. 417, authorized 
the Bennettsville & Cheraw to abandon operation of the part 
of its line that is now to be restored to common carrier status. 
The abandoned line was turned over to the Tilghman Lumber 
Corporation for operation as a plant facility. 

New arrangements have been made between the railroad 
company and the lumber company, between which there is no 
community of interest, whereby the railroad company is to 
receive a larger compensation for the hauling of logs over the 
part of its property which the lumber company took over in 
1921, so that operation as a common carrier of that part of the 
railroad property will become profitable. The profit from the 
proposed operation is estimated at $12,660 per annum. 


PORT EVERGLADES BELT LINE 


Examiner Ralph R. Molster, in Finance No. 7702, construc- 
tion of line by Broward County Port Authority, has recommended 
that the Commission find that, upon condition that the applicant 
will do what may be necessary to prevent delays to Florida East 
Coast trains, public convenience and necessity require construc- 
tion by the applicant of a line of railroad, in Broward county, 
Fla., around the new port of Everglades, crossing and connect- 
ing with the Florida East Coast and the Seaboard Air Line. 

The new port is at the eastern terminus of the boundary 
between the cities of Fort Lauderdale and Hollywood, Fla., in 
Broward county. The legislature created the Broward County 
Port Authority to take over the development of the port with 
public and private funds. The applicant estimated the cost of 
the railroad, about 3.5 miles long, plus the cost of warehouses 
at $136,024. The Florida East Coast, opposing the construction 
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on the ground that it was not needed beyond its own main lin. 
said the railroad alone would cost $127,800, plus a carryj, 
charge of $23,075. The crossing of its line by the belt li, 
the Florida East Coast claimed, would result in slowing up jy 
fast passenger and freight trains needed for the tourist and fry; 
_ vegetable trades. The Seaboard Air Line favored the appli. 
cation. 

Material for the railroad is to be furnished by the Flori 
Power & Light Co. on condition of free use of the belt rails fy 
bringing fuel oil to its plant at Fort Lauderdale from whig 
point much of south Florida obtains its electricity. At presey 
the power company obtains its oil at Miami from which it ; 
barged to Fort Lauderdale. The power company estimated i, 
saving at $40,000 a year. 

Molster said that the permission should be conditioned x 
before set forth even to the extent of requiring the applicant 
construct an over or under-pass if required by supplementy 
order of the Commission. 












ABANDONMENT OF M. S. RAILROAD 


The Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees have been autho. 
ized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7782, jy 
abandon operation of their line of railroad, operated under th 
trade name of the Mississippi Southern Railroad, extendiy 
from Lumberton to Kiln, Miss., 49.87 miles. There was objectin 
to the application but this was withdrawn when the applicant 
counsel stated that the line would be operated as a comm 
carrier until September 1, 1930. The line was built primary 
to facilitate the applicants’ lumbering operations. The Commi 
sion said the record indicated the line would soon have servej 
the purposes for which it was constructed and that continued 
operation thereof, after the available supply of forest product 
had been removed from the tributary territory, would be a 
unwarranted burden to the applicants and to interstate com 
merce. The order of the Commission is to take effect on ani 
after September 1, 1930. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7815, authorizing the Texa 
Mexican Railway Company to operate the line of railroad of the Su 
Diego & Gulf Railway Company in Dunval county, Tex., approved. 

Third supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 5505, Boston é 
Maine Railroad Readjustment, further amending order of July 8, 19% 
as amended by supplemental orders of June 22, 1927, and January % 
1929, to permit expenditures from the unexpected proceeds of $13,(0), 
000 of 7 per cent prior-preferrence stock, heretofore authorized, for 
the purpose given in the report, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7965, authorizing the acquis- 
tion by the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company of the telephon 
properties of Gertrude A. Fox, doing business as the Warroad Tel 
phone Company, Warroad, Minn., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 8023. Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. asi 
authority to issue in 1930 its consolidated 4 per cent mortgage bonis 
in an amount of $99,000 for the purpose of retiring and refunding 
a like amount of general mortgage bonds. 

Finance No. 8024. Reading, Marietta & Hanover Railroad Co. asi 
authority to abandon its railroad extending from Chickies to Marietta 
Junction, Pa., about 7 miles. 

Finance No. 8022. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company as 
authority to extend $321,000 of its Florida Central and Peninsula 
Railroad Company first mortgage 5 per cent land grant extension goli 
bonds for 5 years from January 1, 1930, with interest at 6 per cell 
annually. Subject to approval of Commission applicant has enterti 
into an agreement with Dillon, Read & Company for purchase lJ 
latter from holders of the bonds all the outstanding bonds of tlt 
issue —_ for extension of the bonds so that they will mature Jam: 
ary 1, 1935. 

Finance No. 7106. Second supplemental application of Pittsbu 
& West Virginia Railway Co. for authority to issue and sell $6,000," 
of first mortgage gold bonds to finance applicant’s Connellsville & 
tension. i 

Finance No. 8025. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. alt 
Hartsville Home Telephone Co. ask approval of acquisition by formé 
of exchange of latter at Hartsville, Tenn. 


PRIVATE CAR CASE 


The Commission has postponed the effective date, frd 
January 15 to February 15, in No. 17757, in the matter of use of 
private passenger train cars, 155 I. C. C. 775. The postponemell 
was made so as to suit the convenience of the three-judge col 
at Louisville, Ky., which is considering the law questions raised 
by the railroads in an application for an order vacating, annil 
ling and setting aside, in part, the Commission’s order requitilt 
them to cease and desist from the practices, in respect of tht 
free hauling of private cars, which the Commission in its rep™ 
held to be unlawful. (See Traffic World, November 9, p. 116) 

The carriers, in equity No. 571, Louisville & Nashville et# 
vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
federal court at Louisville, attacked the validity of that part 
the order forbidding them to haul foreign line private cars cal"! 
ing a person or persons entitled to free transportation on ™ 
ground that the interstate commerce act did not forbid sv? 
transportation. The case was argued by Alfred P. Thom for 
the carriers, D. W. Knowlton for the Commission and E. 
Collins for the United States and is now under advisement. 
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HOCH-SMITH SALT CASE 


The Commission has created another Hoch-Smith case. 
It covers salt. Technically it is to be known as No. 17000, 
rate structure investigation, part 13, salt. Thirty-one formal 
complaints and suspension proceedings have been brought to- 
gether to constitute the body of the new case. All have been 
reopened for further hearing. Hearings probably will be begun 
in about sixty days. That is the Commission’s own estimate. 

In a notice about the creation of the new case, after telling 
what it had done in salt between western and southwestern 
points, 120 I. C. C. 91, 128 I. ©. C. 481, and 144 L C. C. 428; 
in Ruggles & Rademaker vs. A. C. & Y., 156 I. C. C. 749, and 159 
L C. C. 126; and in Colonial Salt Co. vs. Chicago & Erie, 157 
I. C. C. 67, the Commission said: 


These cases have been reopened for future hearing. No. 20877, 
rates on salt to and between points in southern territory and other 
pending cases involving the rates on salt have also been reopened. 
The Commission has concluded to assign for hearing with these re- 
opened proceedings No. 17000, in so far as it covers rates on salt. 
The Commission is of the opinion that thorough investigation should 
be made with a view to determining whether this commodity is sus- 
taining its lawful share of the general transportation burden, the 
lawful level of rates on this commodity in relation to the rates on 
other commodities, and the lawful relation of the rates from the 
various producing fields. 

The hearings in Part 13 will probably be begun in about sixty 
days from the date hereof. Should a preliminary conference appear 
to be necessary for the perfection of plans to be followed in the in- 
vestigation, later announcement thereof will be made. Any sugges- 
tions which interested parties may have to offer are invited. Sug- 
gestions as to the most convenient times and places for hearing will 
ee Suggestions should be received on or before Janu- 
ary 20th. 


The cases reopened and put into the new proceeding are: 

No. 20877, rates on salt to and between points in southern 
territory; No. 16133, Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al.; No. 17117, Hudson & Thompson et al. vs. 
New Iberia & Northern et al.; No. 17032, Florence Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 20657, Jackson 
Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 20809, 
Birmingham Traffic Association vs. Illinois Central et al.; No. 
20829, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. 
Southern Pacific et al.; No. 20844, Americus Grocery Co. et al. 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.; No. 20844 (Sub-No. 1), King- 
man & Everett et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.; No. 
20926, Cherokee Mills et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al.; 
No. 21749, The Ohio Salt Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
et al.; No. 22326, Southern Grocery Co. et al vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al.; No. 22457, Knoxville Freight Bureau et al. vs. 
Southern Railway et al.; No. 22435, T. E. Moody vs. Alabama 
Great Southern et al.; No. 22435 (Sub-No. 1), B. B. S. Grocery 
Vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.; No. 22794, A. M. Taylor, 
trading as Birmingham Hide & Tallow Co., vs. Central of 
Georgia et al.; I. and S. No. 2414, salt between western and 
southwestern points; I. and S. No. 2450, salt in Texas and 
between Shreveport, La., group points and Texas; No. 16834, 
John Morrell & Co. vs. Union Pacific et al.; No. 17011, American 
Salt Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 17070, Armour 
& Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 17218, Wilson & Co., Inc., of 
Oklahoma vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al.; No. 17347, 
Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe Railway et al.; 
No. 17428, Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban et al.; No. 17579, Ruggles & Rademaker vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al.: No. 17579 (Sub-No. 1), 
Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Ahnapee & Western et al.; No. 17968, 
American Salt Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al.; 
- 20462, Colonial Salt Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Erie et al.; 
- and S. No. 2976, salt from St. Louis, Mo., and related points 
to Texas; No. 21019, J. A. Forsythe vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy et al.; No. 21019 (Sub-No. 1), J. A. Forsythe vs. 
Santa Fe Railway et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17304 (and consolidated cases), International Oil Co. 
= al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
om oy & Pacific, the Great Northern, the Minneapolis, St. 
te & Sault Ste. Marie, and the Northern Pacific lines, de- 
endants, ask for the consolidation of docket Nos. 17304, 22714 
and 22733 for hearing and decision under one record, and for 


seer stponement of the hearing now assigned in docket No. 


No. 19623, W. J. Small et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
Defendants petition for reopening, rehearing and /or reconsid- 
eration and argument on the present record before the full 
Commission. 

n— 21381 and Sub. No. 1), Hill, Hubbell & Co. et al. vs. 
= ene & Southern et al. Defendant carriers have asked for 
reconsideration and modification of the Commission’s order 
and/or rehearing of certain issues. 

No. 21705, Union Oil Company et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
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et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration, rehearing and/or 
modification of the Commission’s report and order. 

No. 20457, John E. Booth Lumber Corp. vs. Central Vermont 
et al. Complanant asks for reopening and oral argument or 
reconsideration upon the present record. 

No. 20906, W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio. Complainant asks the Commission to grant 
reopening therein and reconsideration by full commission, on 
record as made. 

No. 20119, Kraft Cheese Co. vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
et al. Complainant in this case, decided on October 31, 1929, 
asks for reconsideration of findings on the record as made. 

No. 21387, Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Co. vs. Nickel 
Plate et al. Complainant asks for rehearing or reconsideration 
therein. 

No. 21112, Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. New Or- 
leans Great Northern et al. Complainant asks for reopening, 
rehearing, reconsideration and modification of report of division 
4, November 2, 1929. 

I. and S. 3000, cancellation of commodity rates on sewer 
pipe in Central Freight Association territory. Buckeye Fire 
Clay Co. and twelve other companies in Ohio ask for reopen- 
ing, reconsideration, modification, and reargument. 

No. 19897, Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., Inc., 
vs. Burlington et al. Defendants ask for a rehearing. 

No. 21337 (and Sub. 1), J. J. Lane vs. Santa Fe et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask for reopening and/or 
reargument on and postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 20080, Southern Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Florida East 
Coast. Florida East Coast asks for reconsideration and reargu- 
ment before entire Commission, and for postponement of effec- 
tive date of order. 

No. 17586, Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening for further consideration for 
modification of finding by the Commission, upon present record. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and 
I. and S. 3130, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, rates on wire 
rope. Complainants herein ask for reargument therein, stating 
that the Commission erred in concluding and holding that 38 
per cent of first class is the proper basis of rates to apply on 
wire rope in southwest. 

No. 18672, Hoboken Manufacturers vs. Santa Fe et al. Com- 
plainant asks for further order. 

No. 20244, Miller Bros. 101 Ranch et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration of 
this case and for postponement of effective date of orders is- 
sued in connection therewith. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON REVENUE 


The Commission has reopened No. 17000, part 3, Hoch- 
Smith cotton and related cases, for the sole purpose of receiving 
evidence with respect to a revenue test which some of the 
southwestern railroads have been making to :determine the 
revenue effect of the rates recommended by the examiners in 
their proposed report on traffic within and from the southwest. 
In a notice respecting the reopening, Secretray McGinty said: 


With the understanding that statements showing the result of 
this test will be distributed to all interested parties not later than 
January 27, 1930, this proceeding is reopened and assigned for fur- 
ther hearing before Commissioner Woodlock and/or Examiner Mat- 
tingly at the offices of the Commission in Washington, D. C., at 10 
o’clock a. m. (standard time), on February 3, 1930, for the sole pur- 
ge Mead receiving evidence with respect to the revenue test referred 
o above. 

This assignment for further hearing does not affect the dates 
for exceptions, replies, and ora] argument heretofore fixed. 


PROVIDENCE DESIRES COMPETITION 


Conceiving it to be of national as well as of local impor- 
tance that southern New England be provided with competitive 
railroad transportation, the Chamber of Commerce of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has decided to bring the railroad situation in that 
part of the country to the attention of the Commission. The 
thought is that there should be competitive railroad transporta- 
tion service with a view to developing -water-borne commerce 
and increasing trade, both foreign and domestic, through the 
port of Providence, “the natural gateway to southern New 
England.” The directors of the chamber have authorized the 
retention of legal counsel and such other expert advice as the 
committee handling the matter may deem necessary to prepare 
a petition to the Commission and to “appear at any hearings 
held before the Commission on behalf of the city of Providence.” 

This move is part of a general program in charge of a 
council of the industrial development department of the cham- 
ber to consider ways and means of developing commerce, for- 
eign and domestic, through the Providence gateway. The com- 
mittee having charge of the matter has decided that a necessary 
step is to bring about the completion of the Southern New Eng- 
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land railroad project from Palmer, Mass., to Providence, at an 
estimated cost of about $5,000,000. The project, whereby the 
Canadian National system was to be brought into Providence, 
is in the hands of receivers. It was estimated that the work 
that had been done could be acquired for not exceeding $500,000, 
that being the amount of claims against the receivers other 
than those of the Central Vermont. The committee took steps 
to prevent the sale of any part of the right-of-way by the re- 
ceivers and for an extension of the charter granted to the 
Southern New England by Massachusetts so that the first essen- 
tial step in giving southern New England competitive rail serv- 
ice would not be destroyed before other steps could be taken. 

The committee also tried to interest the Canadian National 
and the New York Central in that extension, going to the extent 
of pleading with the high officers of the New Haven to notify 
the Canadian National and New York Central that they would 
not regard it as unfriendy to the New Haven for them to take 
an interest in the New England Southern. The committee also 
held conferences with representatives of the Canadian National 
and New York Central. The committee argued with the New 
Haven that competition at Providence would create more busi- 
ness for New England and ultimately redound to the benefit 
of the New Haven, which is the only trunk line serving Rhode 
Island, the state which has an urban population of 97.5 per 
cent and an agricultural population of 2.5 per cent. 


It was represented to the railroad officers that with the 
opening of the new Welland Canal in 1930 grain which moved 
to the foot of Lake Ontario would tend to come to Providence 
by rail, because it could be brought by rail to Providence as 
cheap if not cheaper than to Baltimore or Philadelphia. The 
committee is still hopeful, according to a report by it, that the 
New Haven will come to see, what its officers were not able 
to see at the time the committee interviewed them, that con- 
necting Providence by means of the Southern New England, 
with the Canadian National and the New York Central, will be 
to the ultimate benefit to the New Haven. 


A completed Southern New England, the committee believes, 
would open five direct railway connections whereby grain could 
be brought by rail to Providence, as cheap, if not cheaper, than 
it could be hauled by rail to Philadelphia or Baltimore. The 
five routes are: From Oswego, N. Y., via the New York, On- 
tario & Western and New Haven; from Montreal, Kingston and 
Prescott via Canadian National, Central Vermont and South- 
ern New England; from Ogdensburg via the Rutland, Boston & 
Maine and Southern New England; from Oswego via New York 
Central to Palmer, Mass., and Southern New England; from 
Montreal via Canadian Pacific, Boston & Maine and Southern 
New England, and from Montreal via Canadian Pacific, Boston 
& Maine and Southern New England. 


CHARGES CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Additional testimony designed to convince the Commission 
that it made too big a cut in refrigeration charges on southern 
fruits and vegetables was submitted this week at a hearing 
presided over by Director Bartel and Examiner Rogers in No. 
17936, in re refrigeration charges on fruits and vegetables, 151 
I. C. C. 649. The case was reopened on motion of the railroads 
after they had made an unsuccessful effort to start litigation. 
They particularly objected to failure on the part of the Com- 
mission to allow a reasonable profit on ice furnished by them 
and compensation for the hauling of the ice. However, the 
hearing was not restricted to those points. 

S. A. Stockard, director of transportation of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, described the operation of fruit and vegetable trains 
in detail so as to show that the ordinary criteria for judging 
cost and results of operation could not be expected to throw 
adequate light on the character of service afforded in getting 
fruits and vegetables from Florida and other southern states 
to markets at given hours regardless of all other circumstances. 
His testimony showed that the fruit and vegetable trains had 
to be governed in their length by the length of the passing 
tracks in those parts of the year when there was heavy tourist 
travel; also that unless the trains were got to the market 
points so that their lading could be actually deposited in the 
market places by definite hours the carriers were called upon 
to pay damage claims for delay. 

The hearing was of unusual interest to transcontinental 
railroads, representatives of which attended it on account of 
the suit begun by them to set aside and annul the order of the 
Commission in Pacific States Butter, Egg, Cheese and Poultry 
Association vs. Southern Pacific et al., 151 I. C. C. 244. (See 
Traffic World, December 7, p. 1446), requiring them to substi- 
tute the cost of ice basis for the stated refrigeration charge 
basis on butter, eggs, poultry and dairy products within the six 
westernmost states of the union and from those states to other 
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parts of the country, without allowance of profit on the ice or 
hauling. 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Buregy 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate ang 
foreign commerce, has offered House resolution 114 Providing 
for investigation by his committee of “common carrier” holj. 
ing companies. He had thought of having the inquiry exteng 
to holding companies of all public utilities to ascertain thejy 
effect on interstate commerce, but decided later to confine the 
proposed inquiry to control of securities or capital interests jp 
any common carrier engaged in the transportation of persons 
or property in interstate commerce. 

The Commission brought the holding company question to 
the attention of Congress in its annual report last December 
and recommended that “consideration should now be given by 
the Congress to possible legislation.” 

Chairman Couzens, of the Senate interstate commerce com. 
mittee, is in favor of an inquiry into holding companies, but 
his committee is busy with the Couzens power and communica. 
tions bill. He had suggested that an inquiry might be made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In the course of consideration of the matter it was proposed 
that an investigation should be made by the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, and Chairman Parker, after 
some conferences, decided in favor of an investigation by his 
committee. The text of the inquiry resolution follows: 


Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary 
as a basis for legislation, the committee of interstate and foreign 
commerce as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to investigate 
the ownership and the control, direct or indirect (through stock 
ownership or control or otherwise), of stock, securities, or capital 
interests in any common carrier engaged in the transportation of per- 
sons or property in interstate commerce, by holding companies, in- 
vestment trusts, individuals, partnerships, corporations, associations, 
and trusts, and the organization, financing, development, management, 
operation and control of such holding companies, investment trusts, 
partnerships, corporations, associations and trusts, with a view to 
determining the effect of such ownership and control on interstate 
and foreign commerce, and, to the extent necessary to determine the 
effect of such ownership and control, to make like investigation of 


‘common carriers so engaged. 


The committee shall report to the House the results of its investi- 
gation, including such recommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable. 

For such purposes the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to sit and act at such times and places in the District 
of Columbia or elsewhere, whether or not the House is in session, 
to hold such hearings, to employ such experts, and such clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers and documents, 
to take such testimony, to have such printing and binding done, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems necessary. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 22693, W. H. Imes Automobile Co. et al. vs. 
A. & W. Ry. et al., assigned for January 10, at Topeka, Kan, 
before Examiner Clifford, was canceled. 

Adjourned hearing in No. 22422, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. ¢. 
B. & Q. R. R., No. 22423, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R, 
et al., and No. 22267 (and sub. 1), Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R., et al., assigned for January 9, at Chicago, IIl., before 
Examiner Fuller, was canceled and reassigned for January 31, 
at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 


Argument in No. 20877, rates on salt to and between points 
in Southern Territory (and cases grouped therewith), assigned 
for January 9, at Washington, D. C., was postponed to date 
to be hereafter fixed. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 1013, Illinois Northern Railway, opinion No. B-75i, 
29 Val. Rep. 210-38, final value for rate-making purposes of the prop- 
erty owned and used for common carrier purposes found to be $972,- 
023 and of property used but not owned, $696,842, as of June 30, 1918. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 15-22, inclusive, was 393,345, as compared with 367,651 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 180,508: ventilated box, 541; auto and furniture, 41,163; total 
box, 223,212: flat, 10,462; gondola, 65,686; hopper, 54,564; total coal, 
120,250; coke, 383; S. D. stock, 23,050; D. D. stock, 4,007; refrigerato, 
11,739; tank, 349; miscellaneous, 893. a 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 27,500 box, 1,550 auto 
and furniture, 800 flat, 300 gondola, 950 S. D. stock, 500 refrig 
erator, and 80 miscellaneous cars. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 








RETURN RATE AND DEPRECIATION 


“a rate of return upon capital invested in street railway 
lines and other public utilities which might have been proper a 
few years ago no longer furnishes a safe criterion either for 
the present or the future,” said Associate Justice Sutherland, 
delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in what are known as the Baltimore street car fare 
cases. They are Nos. 55 and 64, The United Railways and 
Electric Co. of Baltimore vs. Harold E. West et al., appeals from 
the Court of Appeals of the State of Maryland. Associate Jus- 
tices Brandeis, Holmes and Stone dissented. The first and 
last mentioned wrote their separate views. Mr. Justice Holmes 
concurred in the Brandeis dissent. 


That declaration about the rate of return, however, is not 
the only part of the court’s decision that has attracted attention 
among those who have taken a keen interest in valuation and 
rate of return. 

Present value of the property to be depreciated, not its 
original cost, was declared to be the proper base for the cal- 
culation of depreciation. According to Justice Brandeis’ recitals 
of fact, that overturns the present accounting methods of the 
government of the United States in the calculation of taxes, of 
the Commission, of many if not all large corporations, includ- 
ing among the rest, the Bell telephone system companies, and 
goes counter to the advice given to the business world, recently, 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which ad- 
vised the continuance of the original cost basis. 


“The allowance for annual depreciation made by the Com- 
mission (of Maryland) was based upon cost,” said the majority 
opinion. “The court of appeals held that this was erroneous 
and that it should have been based upon present value. The 
court’s view of the matter was plainly right. One of the items 
of expense to be ascertained and deducted is the amount neces- 
sary to restore property worn out or impaired, so as con- 
tinuously to maintain it as nearly as practicable at the same 
level of efficiency for public service.” 

Two points were involved in the litigation. The first, em- 
bodied in No. 55, was as to the adequacy of a return of 6.26 
per cent. The second, embodied in No. 64, the cross appeal by 
the Maryland commission, was as to the base to be used in cal- 
culating depreciation. 


That the court intended to throw some of its earlier deci- 
sions about the rate of return into the rubbish heap is shown, 
it is believed, by the following, which was said in connection 
with its declaration that the rate of return part of the litigation 
resolved itself into the simple question “whether that return 
is so inadequate as to result in a deprivation of property in 
Violation of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution: 


_ What is a fair return within this principle cannot be settled by 
invoking decisions of this court made years ago based upon con- 
ditions radically different from those which prevail today. The 
Problem is one to be tested primarily by present day conditions. 
Annual returns upon capital and enterprise, like wages of employes, 
cost of maintenance and related expenses, have materially increased 
the country over. This is common knowledge. A rate of return upon 
capital invested in street railway lines and other public utilities which 
might have been proper a few years ago no longer furnishes a safe 
criterion either for the present or the future. Lincoln Gas. Co. vs. 
Lincoln, 250 U. S. 256, 268. Nor can a rule be laid down which will 
apply uniformly to all sorts of utilities. . . What will constitute 
a fair return in a given case is not capable of exact mathematical 
demonstration. It is a matter more or less of approximation about 
Which conclusions may differ. 

The court in the discharge of its constitutional duty on the issue 
of confiscation must determine the amount to the best of its ability 
=o the exercise of a fair, enlightened and “independent judgment 
as to both law and facts.’’ Ohio Valley Co. vs. Ben Avon Borough, 
se U.S. 287, 289; Bluefield Co. vs. Pub. Serv. Comm., supra, pp. 

, 692; Lehigh Valley R. R. vs. Commissioners, 278 U. S. 24, 36. 


Justice Sutherland said there was much evidence to the 
effect that to induce the investment of capital in the enter- 
Prise or to enable the company to compete successfully in the 
market for money to finance its operations, a net return upon 
the valuation fixed by the commission ($75,000,000 including 
$5,000,000 as the value of the easements in the streets of Bal- 
timore on which to operate cars) a net return should be not far 
from § per cent. He said the company, since 1920, had bor- 
Towed $18,000,000 upon which it had been obliged to pay an 
average rate of interest ranging well over 7 per cent. He 
added that that had been the experience of street railway lines 
quite generally. 5 

Sound business management, the justice said, required that 
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after all expenses had been paid, reasonable dividends provided 
for, there should be something left to pass to surplus. 

“A rate of return which does not admit of that being done,” 
said he, “is not sufficient to assure confidence in the financial 
soundness of the utility to maintain its credit and enable it to 
raise money necessary for the proper discharge of its public 
duties. 

“In this view of the matter, a return of 6.26 per cent is 
clearly inadequate. In the light of recent decisions of this 
court and other decisions, it is not certain that rates securing 
a return of 7.5 or even 8 per cent on the value of the property 
would not be necessary to avoid confiscation. But this we 
need not decide, since the company itself sought from the com- 
mission a rate (10 cents straight), which it appears would pro- 
duce a return of about 7.44 per cent, at the same time insisting 
that such return fell short uf being adequate. Upon the present 
record, we are of the opinion that to enforce rates producing 
less than this would be confiscatory and in violation of the 
due process clause of the foruteenth amendment.” 

The discussion of depreciation was shorter than that on the 
rate of return, but Justice Brandeis devoted almost the whole 
of his dissent to that feature of the case. He pointed out that 
the thought of using present -value as the basis for depreciation 
was not presented seriously until about 1927. The majority 
said that the utility was entitled to see that from earnings the 
value of the property invested was kept unimpaired, so that at 
the end of any given term of years, the original investment 
remained as it was at the beginning. 

“This naturally,” said Justice Sutherland, “calls for expen- 
ditures equal to the cost of the wornout equipment at the 
time of replacement; and this, for all practical purposes means 
present value.” 

Justice Brandeis asserted that it was the practice of busi- 
ness men to calculate depreciation upon cost of the property to 
be depreciated as the only safe rule to follow and that it had 
abundant official sanction beginning with the prescription of 
that rule by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1907, the 
rule having been drafted in conference with the Association of 
American Railway Accounting Officers, consistent application 
by the federal government in assessing taxes on net income 
and corporate profits and by the tax officials of the several 
states. He mentioned other branches of the government that 
had and were using it, and pointed out that the Commission had 
prescribed it for telephone companies in 1926, 118 I. C. C. 295. 
The Bell telephone companies, he said, persisted in using that 
basis and insisted that the order of the Commision in the case 
mentioned be so framed as to permit continuance of that ac- 
counting practice. 


MUST SUE UNDER ADMIRALTY ACT 


A decision expected to affect a substantial amount of claims 
against the Shipping Board was handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, January 6, in No. 5, John Johnson, 
petition, vs. United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; No. 32, United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation et al., petioners, vs. Benjamin Lustgarten 
et al.; No. 56, Federal Sugar Refining Company, petitioner, vs. 
United States, and No. 123, Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., 
et al., petioners, vs. United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. Justice Butler delivered the opinion of the 
court directing or upholding dismissal of the suits seek- 
ing money from the government. The suits in admiralty act, 
approved March 9, 1920, were held in each case to exclude the 
remedy invoked by plaintiff. The cases were before the highest 
court on writs of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, and were in the nature of 
test cases. 

In No. 5, Johnson sought to recover from the Fleet Cor- 
poration for personal injuries. In No. 32 Lustgarten also 
sought damages for personal injuries. In No. 56 damages were 
sought for alleged failure to deliver a shipment of sugar as 
agreed upon, and in No. 123, damages were sought for alleged 
loss and damage of cargo. 

“In each of these cases,” said Justice Butler, “there is in- 
volved the question whether the suits in admiralty act excludes 
the remedy invoked by plaintiff. 

“Section 1, in view of the provision made for libel in per- 
sonam, prevents the arrest or seizure by judicial process of 
any vessel owned by, in the possession of or operated by or 
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for the United States or any corporation in which the United 
States or its representatives own the entire outstanding capital 
stock. Section 2 declares that, in cases where if such vassel 
were privately owned or operated a proceeding in admiralty 
could be maintained ‘at the time of the commencement of the 
action herein provided for,’ a libel in personam may be brought 
against the United States or against such corporation, provided 
that such vessel is employed as a merchant vessel. The per- 
tinent provisions of the act are printed in the margin of our 
opinion in Fleet Corporation vs. Rosenberg Bros., 276 U. S. 202, 
209, et seq. 

“Prior to the passage of the act, merchant vessels of the 
United States were subject to seizure. §9, shipping act, Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, 39 Stat. 730. The Lake Monroe, 250 U. S. 246. 
And the Fleet Corporation was liable to be sued in state or 
federal courts on causes of action arising out of the operation 
of such ships. Cf. Sloan Shipyards vs. U. S. Fleet Corp., 258 
U.'S. 549. The act relieved the United States of the inconvenience 
resulting from such seizures and gave remedies in libel in per- 
sonam against the United States and such corporations. Blamberg 
Bros. vs. United States, 260 U. S. 452, 458. But that is not its 
only purpose. It authorizes litel in personam where there is 
nothing on which recovery in rem could be had. Eastern Transp. 
Co. vs. United States, 272 U. S. 675. And it furnishes the ex- 
clusive remedy in admiralty against the United States and such 
corporations on maritime causes of action arising out of the 
possession and operation of merchant vessels. In Fleet Corpora- 
tion vs. Rosenberg Bros., supra, we said (p. 213): 


It provides a remedy in admiralty for adjudicating and satisfying 
all maritime claims arising out of the possession or operation of mer- 
chant vessels of the United States and the corporations, in which 
the obligation of the United States is substituted for that of the cor- 
porations. To that end it furnishes a complete system of administra- 
tion, applying to the United States and the corporations alike, by 
which uniformity is established as to venue, service of process, rules 
of decision and procedure, rate of interest, and periods of limitation; 
and not only provides that the judgments against the corporations, 
as well as those against the United States, shall be paid out of money 
in the treasury, but repeals the inconsistent provisions of all other 
acts. In view of these provisions of the act we cannot doubt that it 
was intended to furnish the exclusive remedy in admiralty against 
the United States and the corporations on all maritime causes of 
action arising out of the possession or operation of merchant vessels. 
And nothing in its legislative history indicates a different purpose. 
It follows that after the passage of the act no libel in admiralty 
could be maintained against the United States or the corporations 
on such causes of action except in accordance with its provisions. . . 


“On the facts above stated it is clear that each of the causes 
of action arose out of the possession or operation of a merchant 
vessel by or for the United States. Directly or mediately, the 
money required to pay a judgment against any of the defendants 
in these cases would come out of the United States. It is the 
real party affected in all of these actions. §8, suits in admiralty 
act. 46 U. S. C., § 748. Cf. Minnesota vs. Hitchcock, 185 U. S. 
373, 387. 

“The analysis of the act and the reasons on which rests 
our decision in Fleet Corporation vs. Rosenberg Bros. apply 
here. Putting the United States and the Fleet Corporation on 
the same footing and providing remedies to be exclusive in 
admiralty would not serve substantially to establish uniformity 
if suits under the Tucker act and in the Court of Claims be 
allowed against the United States and actions at law in state 
and federal courts be permitted against the Fleet Corporation 
or other agents for enforcement of the maritime causes of action 
covered by the act. Such a failure of purpose on the part of 
the Congress is not readily to be inferred. We conclude that 
the remedies given by the act are exclusive in all cases where 
a libel might be filed under it. As shown above, § 2 authorizes 
a libel in personam against the United States or against the 
Fleet Corporation in each of these cases. It follows that on 
disclosure—whether by pleading or proof—of the facts aforesaid, 
the District Court should have dismissed each case for lack 
of jurisdiction.” 


CANAL ZONE PORTS FOREIGN 


In an opinion by Chief Justice Taft, January 6, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that for purposes of mail com- 
pensation to American vessels ports in the Panama Canal zone 
were foreign ports within the meaning of that term as used 
in the mail pay statute. The decision was made in No. 49, 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, petitioner, vs. United States. 
The steamship company will recover $30,370 from the govern- 
ment as the result of the decision. The Court of Claims ruled 
against the claim. 

The suit was to recover the balance alleged due for trans- 
porting United States mails between ports of the United States 
and ports in the canal zone in the period December 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1926. The Postmaster General had allowed the com- 
pany $82,851.62, but the general accounting office reduced it to 
$52,480.68. 

Chief Justice Taft said that in making the allowance the 





Postmaster General proceeded on the theory that the com. 
pensation was to be determined according to section 4009 of 
the revised statutes, but the general accounting office regardeg 
that section as inapplicable. Section 4009, it was explaineg 
provided for the basis of payment for carriage of mails py 
United States vessels between United States ports and foreign 
ports. The Chief Justice said the specific point of differen 
between the Postmaster General and the general accounting 
office was that the former treated the ports in the canal zone 
as foreign ports within the meaning of the section, while the 
latter regarded them as domestic ports. 

Reviewing the history of the matter, the Chief Justice saiq 
the steamship company had been paid by the Postmaster Gep. 
eral for a number of years on the basis that the ports were 
foreign ports. Congress, by act of July 3, 1926, clarified section 
4009, according to the decision, so that it undoubtedly put ports 
in the canal zone on the same plane as foreign ports for the 
purposes of that section and that re-enactment was designe 
to meet the ruling of the general accounting office. Judgment, 
said the Chief Justice, should have been given plaintiff in the 
sum of $30,370.94. 





PIEDMONT & NORTHERN BRIEFS 


The Commission and the intervening hostile steam rail- 
roads have filed briefs in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in No. 164, Piedmont & Northern et al., appellants ys, 
United States, Interstate Commerce Commission, Southern 
Railway et al., in support of the decision of the district court 
upholding the Commission’s decision that the Piedmont & 
Northern was not an “interurban electric railway” and denying 
that carrier permission to extend its lines. 

Intervening southern railroads which opposed grant of 
authority to the Piedmont & Northern and support the Com. 
mission before the Supreme Court are the Southern, Seaboard 
Air Line, Charleston & Western Carolina, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Louisville & Nashville, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and its 
subsidiaries. 

The Commission, in its brief, insists that the language of 
the interstate commerce act relating to steam railroads cannot 
be given such broad scope as to exclude from the power of the 
Commission an electric road which is a real link with the steam 
railroads in the country’s general transportation system without 
seriously frustrating the remedial processes of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. 

One of the main points made by the southern railroads is 
that the ownership and domination of the Piedmont & Northern 
by the Duke interests and its interrelation with powerful allied 
freight shippers similarly controlled by the same owners pro- 
duce an aggravated form of competition with steam railroads 
proposed to be parallelel and duplicated. They assert that such 
a thing is a matter of national concern and a powerful circun- 
stance to show that it is not an “interurban electric railway’ 
within the meaning of paragraph 22, of section 1 of the act. 


WABASH SECURITIES CASE 


Holders of first preferred stock of the Wabash Railway 
Company who sued the company to recover dividends lost their 
case in the Supreme Court of the United States January 6. 
Justice Holmes, in No. 37, Wabash Railway Company et al. vs. 
John C. Barclay et al., and No. 38, Shirley P. Austin vs. John C. 
Barclay et al., said that the case was a bill by holders of first 
preferred stock of the Wabash to have it declared that holders 
of such stock were entitled to receive preferential dividends 
up to 5 per cent for each fiscal year from 1915 to 1926, inclusive, 
to the extent such dividends were earned in such fiscal years 
but were unpaid, before any dividends were paid on other stock. 
The bill was dismissed by the district court, but the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, second circuit, reversed the district court. 
In reversing the Circuit Court of Appeals Justice Holmes said 
that in such a case as this, where dividends in each fiscal year 
were declared to be non-cumulative and no net income could 
be applied within the fiscal year as provided with respect to 
the stock, the right to receive dividends for that year was gone. 


TAX ON TELEPHONE COMPANY 


The Voorhees franchise tax act of New Jersey was held 
invalid as to gross receipts of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company derived from interstate commerce in a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, January 6, in No. 254, 
New Jersey Bell Tepehone Company vs. State Board of Taxes 
and Assessment of the state of New Jersey. The Court of 
Errors and Appeals of the state of New Jersey was reversed. 
Justice Butler said in 1928 an assessment was made against 
the Bell company under the Voorhees act and that the company 
contended the law was repugnant to the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. He said the exaction was a direct tax 0 
gross receipts derived from appellant’s interstate commerce and, 
as to that part, at least, was void. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) In suit by 
consignor under Carmack amendment to interstate commerce 
act (49 USCA, section 20) to recover damages to cargo of water- 
melons caused by carrier’s failure to notify consignor of neglect 
of order notifying consignee to accept shipment, resulting in ship- 
ment remaining on track and deteriorating, though received in 
good order, evidence showing shipment arrived in good order, 
that carrier notified consignee of arrival of car and was informed 
three days later by consignee that it would not handle car, and 
that subsequently carrier sold melons in poor condition, together 
with evidence as to price of melons on dates in question, sus- 
tained judgment for consignor.—Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. 
Ousley, 150 S. E. Rep. 564. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Civ. Code Ariz. 
1913, par. 3724, making it unlawful for common carrier to re- 
ceive live stock for transportation until same have been inspected 
and carrier furnished with certificate by inspector, did not im- 
pose liability on carrier for accepting stolen stock under forged 
inspection certificates, if carrier in good faith and without care- 


lessness accepted the certificates in belief that they were authen- 


tic and that the facts were as certified.—Colglazier vs. Southern 
Pac. Co., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 582. 

Where stock had been stolen and shipped without authority 
of owners, owners had right to recover their possession wherever 
found, and, in case carrier declined upon demand and proof of 
ownership to yield possession, owners could have successfully 
maintained an action in replevin.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) The commerce commission 
has exclusive jurisdiction to issue or refuse to issue certificates 
of convenience and necessity for operation of bus lines, but has 
no jurisdiction to adjudicate contractual rights of parties; such 
jurisdiction being vested in circuit court.—Midland Trail Bus 
= = vs. Staunton-Livingston Motor Transp. Co., 168 N. E. 

ep. ; 

Pending the determination of an action in circuit court to 
determine equitable rights of parties under certificate of con- 
venience and necessity for operation of bus lines, the pleadings 
involving questions of fraul, deceit, and contractual obligations, 
the commerce commission had no jurisdiction to annul certificate 
of convenience and necessity, and issue new certificate; such 
action involving determination of questions before court.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Transportation company which, 
at time of application by another for certificate of convenience 
and necessity, was not operating ketween points specified in 
application, was not entitled, under public utilities act, section 
65 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, c. 111%, section 69), to notice in 
accordance with public utilities act, section 64 (Smith-Hurd Rev. 
St. 1927, c. 11134, section 68), regardless of fact that it had 
Previously made application for certificate of convenience and 
ee to operate motor vehicles between the same points.— 

artonville Bus Line, Inc., vs. Illinois Commerce Commission 
ex rel. Illinois Highway Transp. Co., 168 N. E. Rep. 646. 
wien to notice by motor transportation company of appli- 
‘- se y another for certificate of convenience and necessity, 
2 oe with public utilities act, section 65 (Smith-Hurd 
ca. 1927, c. 111%, section 69), is to be determined at date 
rh the lication, and duty to give notice is not enlarged by 
fat transportation company was later engaged in trans- 
on of persons between points designated in application.— 


Portati 
Ibid. 
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AGREED VALUATIONS PROPOSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Pittman, of Nevada, has it in mind to offer an 
amendment to the consolidation and unification parts of the 
interstate commerce act providing that as a condition precedent 
to unification of any sort the railroads proposing unification 
shall agree with the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
the value, for rate making purposes, of the properties to be 
unified. It is his thought that by such antecedent agreement 
litigation wiil be limited and the public will be assured that the 
unified systems will not impose a rate burden upon the public. 

The Nevada senator revealed his thought in that direction 
in hearings before the Senate interstate commerce committee 
on the Couzens bill S. 6 creating a Commission on Communica- 
tions and Power. He asked a number of questions in respect of 
the suggestion while witnesses were on the stand giving testi- 
mony in regard to the proposed commission. He asked Com- 
missioner Eastman what he thought of the idea when the com- 
missioner appeared before the committee to answer questions 
as to the scope and activity of the Commission in respect of 
radio, wire and power companies. Commissioner Eastman said 
that the idea was new to him and that he would prefer not to 
answer the question but to reserve an expression of opinion 
until the senator should frame his amendment and send it to 
the Commission for an expression of views. 

“My thought,” said Senator Pittman, “is that the public has 
an idea that the consolidation of railroads, using that word to 
signify any form of putting together, is being brought about so 
as to enable the consolidated companies to claim higher rates 
on the theory that the unified properties, for rate making pur- 
poses, are more valuable than they really are. If the Commis- 
sion and those proposing to unify railroads are required to agree 
upon what is the value of the properties to be put together be- 
fore the commission is made, the public, and, I might add, 
Congress, too, will be better satisfied than they are now. 
There are so many theories of how to make valuation that an 
unconscionable amount of time can be used in arguing for this, 
that, or the other method. As things are now after the Com- 
mission has made a valuation the matter can be appealed to the 
courts and more time used up to find out what the property 
may be worth for rate making purposes. By having an agreed 
value placed upon the properties to be put together the litiga- 
tion is avoided, although I suspect there will be plenty of argu- 
ment in conferences before an agreement can be reached. How- 
ever, that is not material inasmuch as the arguments will be 
preliminary steps to unification which the railroad companies 
desire to make. It will be to their interest to come quietly to 
an agreement as to what the properties are worth for rate mak- 
ing purposes. 

“The public is not interested in the amount of stocks and 
bonds the consolidated company may offer for sale. It is, how- 
ever, interested in knowing the value, for rate making purposes, 
that has been agreed upon as the foundation upon which are 
to be based the charges to be paid by it.” 

Senator Pittman said that he had put his idea before a 
number of railroad executives and that their reaction to it was 
similar to that of Commissioner Eastman. They wanted time 
to consider the matter, he said, even as Commissioner Eastman 
had indicated he desired. 





MOTOR CARRIER TAX UPHELD 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 6, in No. 
65, Iowa Motor Vehicle Association vs. Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of Iowa, and No. 69, Hawkeye Stages, Inc., vs. Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, per curiam, affirmed the 
decrees of the Supreme Court of Iowa upholding a statute pro- 
viding for taxation of public motor carriers operating over 
regular routes or between fixed termini, in the form of a ton- 
mile tax for the maintenance and repair of highways. The de- 
crees were affirmed on authority of Bekins Van Line, Inc., et al. 
vs. Ray L. Riley, as state controller of California, decided No- 
vember 25, 1929. (See Traffic World, Nov. 30, p. 1377, “Motor 
Vehicle Decisions.’’) 

Appellants contended that the tax was arbitrarily and un- 
justly discriminatory. 


COTTONBELT PASSENGER SERVICE 


Known largely as a freight road, the Cotton Belt, under 
J. R. Turney, new vice-president in charge of traffic, has begun 
a passenger expansion by the inauguration of two new fast 
trains. One is between St. Louis and the southwest, and the 
other a morning “running mate” of the evening “Lone Star” 
between Memphis and the southwest. Through Pullmans be- 
tween Houston and San Antonio and Memphis and St. Louis, 
with improved direct connections at Memphis for the north, 
east and southeast, are announced. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1929 had a 
net railway operating income of $1,201,172,558, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 5.04 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first eleven months of 
1928, their net railway operating income was $1,099,823,573 or 
4.68 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment,’ says the bureau, “is the value of 
road and equipment as shown by the books of the railways, 
including materials, supplies and cash. The net railway operat- 
ing income is what is left after the payment of operating ex- 
penses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the eleven months of 
1929 is based on reports from 180 Class I railroads representing 
a total of 241,597 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first eleven months in 
1929 totaled $5,882,985,157 compared with $5,692,846,075 for the 
same period last year or an increase of 3.3 per cent. Operating 
expenses for the first eleven months of the year amounted to 
$4,190,869,790 compared with $4,123,449,957 for the same period 
one year ago or an increase of 1.6 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1929 paid 
$397,428,893 in taxes, compared with $360,585,613 for the same 
period the year before. For the month of November alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $30,000,218, a de- 
crease of $4,203,564 under the previous year. 

“Twenty-seven Class I railroads operated at a loss in the 
first eleven months of 1929, of which eleven were in the Eastern, 
four in the Southern and twelve in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts for the first 
eleven months of 1929 with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis follows: 








SR IID SB iG i wdc cnesesbdoeued $ 50,645,448 5.93% 
Serer eS eee ret 202,038,215 4.97% 
COOPER TRUE, TROBIOT so 6. o.5cc ccc ctcccseccce 273,555,773 5.52% 
PE SI hoc aécc sc os sted ceases ccawe 85,832,073 9.34% 
oo BS | a ee rere 612,071,509 5.67% 
Total Southern District 122,091,988 4.07% 
Northwestern Region .......... 141,809,001 4.24% 
Central Western Region........ 225,268,290 5.01% 
Eran ee 99,931,770 4.56% 
Total Western District ER eer ere 467,009,061 4.65% 
pe Re a ere $1,201,172,558 5.04% 


“Class I railroads for the month of November had a net 
railway operating income of $86,669,467, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 3.64 per cent on their 
property investment. In November, 1928, their net railway 
operating income was $113,520,063, or 4.84 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of November 
amounted to $499,210,861 compared with $532,055,881 in Novem- 
ber of the preceding year or a decrease of 6.2 per cent. Operat- 
ing expenses in November totaled $372,167,148, compared with 
$374,861,114 for the same month in 1928 or a decrease of seven- 
tenths of one per cent. 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first 
eleven months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of 
$612,071,509, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.67 per 
cent on their property investment. For the same period in 1928, 
their net railway operating income was $545,389,757, of 5.12 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads of the Eastern district for the first 
eleven months in 1929 totaled $2,930,643,079, an increase of 4.7 
per cent above the corresponding period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $2,086,984,610, an increase of 2.7 
per cent above the same period in 1928. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
November had a net railway operating income of $41,695,130 
compared with $55,822,310 in November 1928. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first eleven 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $122,- 
091,988, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.07 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1928, their 
net railway operating income amounted to $121,242,614, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.11 per cent. Gross operat- 
ing revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the first eleven months in 1929 amounted to $709,660,931, 
an increase of one-tenth of one per cent above the samé period 
the year before, while operating expenses totaled $535,295,235, a 
decrease of two-tenths of one per cent. 

“The net railway operating income of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Southern district in November amounted to $7,844,- 
633, while in the same month in 1928 it was $12,650,508. 
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Western District 


“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first elevey 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $467,009. 
061, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.65 per cent oy 
their property investment. For the first eleven months in 1928, 
the railroads in that district had a net railway operating jp. 
come of $433,191,202, which was at the annual rate of return of 
4.38 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for - 
first eleven months this year amounted to $2,242,681,147, 
increase of 2.6 per cent over the same period last year, whi 
operating expenses totaled $1,568,589,945, an increase of nine. 
tenths of one per cent compared with the first eleven months 
the year before. 

“For the month of November, the net railway operating jp. 
come of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted 
to $37,129,704. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in November, 1928, totaled $45,047,245. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 49 


29 1928 
Total operating revenues .............+6.. $ 499,210,861 $ 532,055,881 
Total operating expenses ............-06- 372,167,148 374,861,114 
Re eer eer ee ee ere 30,000,218 ,203,782 
Net railway operating income............ 86,669,467 113,520,063 
Operating ratio—per cent..............6.- 74.55 70.46 
Rate of return on property investment... 3.64% 4.84% 
Eleven Months Ended November 30 
Total operating revenues ..............-. $5,882,985,157 $5,692,846,075 
Total operating expenses .............6.- 4'190,869,790 4,123, 449,957 
RP SER eg) a ar ag 379,428,893 360,585,613 
Net railway operating income............ 1,201, ~_ 558 1,099,823, 573 
Operating ratio—per cent................ 72.43 
Rate of return on property investment... 5. hres 4.68% 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

The railroads on December 15 established a new low record 
for recent years in the number of freight cars in need of repair, 
according to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. On that date, there were 122,552 cars in need of 
repair or 5.5 per cent of the number on line, a reduction of 
1,705 cars under the best previous low record, established on 
December 1, 1929, when there were 124,257 cars or 5.6 per cent. 
This is the fifth time in the last three months that the railroads 
have established new low records in the number of freight cars 
in need of repair, according to the division. Freight cars in 
need of heavy repair on December 15, totaled 88,212 or fou 
per cent, a decrease of 1,482 cars compared with December 1, 
while freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 34,340 or 
1.5 per cent, a decrease of 223 compared with December 1. 

Class I railroads of this country on December 15, had 8,308 
locomotives in need of repair or 14.7 per cent of the number o 
line. This was an increase of 475 compared with the number in 
need of repair on December 1, at which time there were 7,833 
or 13.8 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs o 
December 15, totaled 4,392 or 7.8 per cent, an increase of 233 
compared with December 1, while 3,916 or 6.9 per cent were il 
need of running repairs, an increase of 242 over the number in 
need of repair on December 1. Class I railroads on December 
15 had 5,573 serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 
5,815 on December 1. 


TRANSPORTATION EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 86) 


departments of the company ranging from the auditing 
through the distribution, electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, and operating, to the treasurer’s department. 
He also pursues a course of study and directed reading per 
taining to the work in which he is engaged and is required 
to submit reports on these activities. A bi-monthly serits 
of lectures is given by executives of the company on topics 
related to the activities of the company and regular confer 
ences are held with each cadet to determine that he is prop 
erly assimilating the information to be obtained from the 
departmental work and from the outside reading. 

The educational bureaus of the companies assist ef 
ployes to select courses and make every effort to prevent 
students from: undertaking instruction for which they at 
not adequately prepared by previous training and education. 
In addition, files of school catalogs that show opportunities 
available in public and private educational institutions 1 
the New York metropolitan district are maintained. 
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Earning the Freight Rate 


Modern Material Handling Equipment in Use at L. C. L. Freight Transfer Houses—4,000 
Trailer-Trucks and 50 Gasoline Tractors Employed at Proviso Transfer House of 
5 Northwestern — Gravity Switching in Chicago Terminals and 


Merchandise Cars Call for Up-to-Date Methods 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


premium in this so-called machine age than they have 


Gre and efficiency are, without doubt, at a greater 
ever been before. Without attempting any too great 


seriousness in generalization, they might be 
termed touchstones. of modern business. The 
virtues represented by those two adjectives are 
wooed today by industry and enterprise with 
an intensiveness that might be expected to sat- 
isfy the most jealous deity, and how benevolent 
has been their response need not be dwelt on 
here. But even the proverbial absent-minded 
professor might be expected to be aware that 
things are happening in this country in a 
mechanical way—that we are learning to use 
tools with a vengeance, 

But, perhaps, reference to the absent-minded 
professor is poorly placed, as it would surely 
take some such person to tell us what is 
happening. 

That is forcibly impressed on one who 
attempts to understand the detail of what justi- 
fies a freight rate. We are told that competi- 
tion, economic pressure—whatever that is—is 
compelling industry to work on smaller unit 
margins, to get profits out of volume rather 
than “horse trading.” One result of that is an 
intensive use of machinery—tools. But, per- 
haps, that places a wrong emphasis. President 
Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern University, 





T ; : : 
ractor-trailer trains working unloading platform at the huge transfer house 


of the North Western. 


si long ago contrasted our civilization with others that have - 
— before in terms of available power. He pointed out 
at the harnessed power in this country is equivalent to 250 





steel shipments. 





slaves for every laboring man, so that we have, as he phrased 
it, a 250-manpower civilization. 
But to get back to speed and efficiency, they are as much 





c 


Electrically operated gantry crane and magnet used in unloading cars of heavy 
Platform is immediately outside of the Proviso freight house 
and is continuous with the freight house platform. 


sought after in transportation as in industry 
generally, and are nowhere more staggeringly in 
evidence than in the operation of a modern 
railroad classification yard where cars are 
switched by the gravity method, and in an 
L. C. L. freight house where shipments are 
transferred from one car to another in the 
process of segregating them in terms of 
destination. 


1,100 Merchandise Cars a Day 


The largest freight house in the world is 
that of the Chicago and North Western at its 
Proviso yards, thirteen miles west of Chicago. 
It covers 21 acres and is exclusively devoted to 
the multitude of operations involved in the con- 
solidation of less-carload shipments received by 
it locally and from its connections, representing 
the largest movement of merchandise cars han- 
dled under one roof by any line reaching Chi- 
cago. Not only is that true as to the size of 
the Proviso operation itself, but it should be 
mentioned that the North Western has a greater 
number of merchandise cars moving out of 
Chicago than any other line. A description of 


the transfer operation at Proviso may be taken as typical 
of that at other points, except, possibly, in the matter 
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The Proviso plant, opened in the last year, consolidated 
all or the major part of the operations of seven other yards 
and freight houses. The size of the project is not so much a 
matter for comment in this article, however, as are the means 
adopted to accomplish the enormous detail represented by the 
handling of the goods that go through the transfer house 
daily. The material handling operations at Proviso are keyed 
to large volume and are among the most up to date that can 
be found. To a not inconsiderable extent they represent the 
work of F. J. Zoelle, freight agent in charge, who made numer- 
ous trips for the purpose of inspecting other merchandise 
houses over the country, in order to accumulate the wisdom 
necessary properly to organize so large-scale a plant. 

The freight house has a length of 1,420 feet and is 620 
feet wide. There are, in all, 24 tracks running lengthwise of 
the building, on which the outbound cars are spotted and the 
cars to be unloaded are placed. Between each two tracks is 
a platform sufficiently wide to accommodate the equipment 
and men required for the unloading and loading operations. 
The house has a capacity of 720 cars, and under normal con- 
ditions about 550 men are employed on the platforms for freight 
handling and 325 men in the freight house, in connection with 
the mass of detail that attaches to handling the bills and other 
matters. Westbound cars to be unloaded arrive on the two 
outside tracks at either side of the house, being brought in and 
removed as unloading permits. Eastbound cars arrive on tracks 
3 and 6 and are loaded into cars on 4 and 5. The platforms 
where the unloading is performed have a width of 40 feet, pro- 
viding space for assembling trucks and tractors. The outbound 
cars are spotted in the night and remain in place through the 
day, each car receiving shipments for a particular destination. 
Transversely across the middle of the house, a platform is 
formed by a series of electrically operated bridges which, when 
lowered, are continuous with the longitudinal platforms. That 
reduces the distance the men must travel in reaching the cars. 
Every car is loaded or unloaded directly from its platform. That 
contrasts with the usual situation where it is necessary to 
pass through cars by means of runways bridging gaps between 
the doors of cars on tracks adjacent to each other with no 
intervening platform. 

In the course of an average day some 500 or 550 cars 
are loaded and approximately an equal number unloaded. About 
400 or 450 of those are for westbound movement, as against 
something like 100 for eastbound movement. That represents 
as much as 3,800 tons of merchandise in small lots, when busi- 
ness is good, as explained by A. M. Rieck, assistant agent. 
About 15,000 waybills are handled in the average day, and the 
number of packages or pieces to the waybill is said to average 
12, making a total of, roughly, 180,000 items to be handled. The 
entire operation, as far as the transfer of the freight is con- 
cerned, is accomplished in a working day of about 10% hours, 
two eight-hour shifts being worked on the platforms, one of 
which overlaps the other slightly. 


How It Is Done 


“We use a tractor- 
trailer operation,” ex- 
plained Mr. Zoelle, “the 
outstanding re quire- 
ments being speed and 
efficiency. All cars 
must be released by 
7:30 in the evening, 
and the freight house 
turned over to. the 
switching crews to line 
up the tracks.” 

A total of 4,000 
trailer - trucks with 
roller bearings and 
automatic couplers and 
50 gasoline tractors are 
used in the _ transfer 
operation. The individ- 
ual tractors have a 
rating of 12 horse- 
power and the cost of 
operation is approxi- 
mately fifty cents a 
day. The power fur- 
nished is considerably 
more than that re- 
quired by the work. It 
was) stated that the 
motor could pull a 
train of 75 loaded 


trucks but that the 
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Electrically operated bridge over tracks in L. C. 

yards of the C. & N. W. During the day the bridged are down and provide a 

transverse platform for operating of the trailer trains used in transfer of the 
merchandise. They are raised when cars are moved. 
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trains were limited to 25 trucks; otherwise aisles would be 
blocked. 

A variation of the skid principle is applied to the movement 
of the freight between downtown freight stations, where L. C. L, 


shipments are received from shippers, and Proviso. Of the 
4,000 trucks, 1,000 are used between the 16th St. station and 
Proviso and another 1,000 between the Grand Avenue station 
and Proviso. The trailers are loaded at the downtown houses, 
properly ticketed for their “spot” at Proviso, and placed in the 
cars, 13 to the car. On arrival at Proviso, all that is necessary 
is to roll them out of the car and assemble them in trains for 
delivery to the platforms where they are to be unloaded into 
the outbound cars. 

Other receipts at Proviso include trap cars loaded at indus. 
tries in the Chicago terminal area and cars received from its 
own or other lines that have originated at distant points and 
must te reworked to place the merchandise in cars for the 
destination, or for a junction point in the direction of travel. 

In consolidating eastbound shipments, the cars are loaded 
by hand trucks. Because of the smaller number of cars re. 
quired and their segregation in a small area of the building, 
the hand operation is better adapted for that work. 

Questioned as to the relative efficiency of the hand opera. 
tion and the tractor-trailer operation, Mr. Zoelle said there was 
no basis on which they could be properly compared. It was 
pointed out that the hand operation was worked in gangs of 
seven and that three men were used on the other gangs. “We 
would have to have ten to a gang on the westbound merchandise, 
if we abandoned the tractors and trailers, and then they 
couldn’t do the work,” he said. He indicated that the sugges- 
tion that ten men would have to be substituted for the three 
in the tractor-trailer gang was only a fumbling comparison. The 
distances that must be traveled over the platforms are such 
that hand operation was unthinkable. “The men would wear 
themselves out before the day was half over,” he said. 

The situation presented by the freight transfer house is 
somewhat anomalous, in that increased volume calls for in- 
creased size to such a degree that there is a strong tendency for 
per-ton costs of handling to mount rapidly, in terms of that 
increased size. The advantages to be obtained through a large 
operation under one roof are realized in other ways. The most 
important of those are that, with greater volume, a larger num- 
ber of cars containing merchandise for a single destination can 
be turned out, with the result that equipment is utilized to 
better advantage, way-freight service is reduced to a minimun, 
and the consignee gets his freight more promptly. 

If it were not for the influence of careful organization and 
the availability of modern equipment, the cost attached to 
operating a transfer house on such a scale would go a long way 
toward offsetting such advantages. 


Crane Replaces 21 Men 


Another striking example of the economy of modern indus- 
trial equipment in use at the transfer house is presented by a 
10-ton traveling gantry crane used in unloading gondola cars 


of heavy steel ship- 
ments. The crane is 
electrically operated 


and, by means of a 
magnet, lifts the sieel 
items out of the cars 
and places them on the 
four-wheel trailers for 
distribution to the des- 
tination cars. The sight 
of a bar of steel weigh- 
ing hundreds of pounds 
leaping vertically 
through ten inches of 
space to slap itself 
against the magnet 1s 
enough to _ convince 
anyone not too dead- 
ened by custom that 
there is still magic in 
the world. With the 
aid of the crane, 4 
crew of four men do 
work that would re 
quire not less than 25, 
without the crane, ac 
cording to Mr. Zoelle. 

In the summer 
months, thousands of 
human steps and 4 
great deal of muscular 
effort are saved it 


L. transfer house at Proviso 
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icing perishable shipments through the use of a continuous 
belt 1,700 feet long and high lift-trucks. Ice is carried from 
the ice plant in blocks of 400 pounds to the merchandise plat- 
forms, where it*is placed on the lift trucks that raise the blocks 
to the car roofs and into the bunkers. 

Other mechanical features employed as labor savers in the 
yards include nearly four miles of pneumatic tubing, used to 
“shoot” waybills and other papers from yard offices to the 
freight house on arrival of trains; telotypes that transmit the 
waybills to switch towers, and electrically operated car re- 
tarders and switches that reduce the “hump” switching opera- 
tion to a poem of modern efficiency. 

The Proviso transfer house is one of a dozen or more 
operated by the railroads at Chicago. It is the largest and 
newest and, consequently, presents the most spectacular ex- 
ample of large scale handling of merchandise. The general 
plan of operation in the other houses is similar in many 
respects to that at Proviso, with such variations as are dic- 
tated by practical necessity and the experience of the officials 
in charge. Any one of the larger houses is eloquent of the 
modern demand for carefully worked out organization and 
efficient use of equipment. 


Electric Tractors at Burlington House 


At the Burlington transfer house at Morton Park, in the 
neighborhood of 230 or 240 cars are unloaded and loaded in 
an average 8-hour day by a crew of 155 platform men. Electric 
motors are in use there, as against the gasoline motors at 
Proviso. Nine of them furnish the necessary tractive power 
to keep the seven hundred trailers circulating about the un- 
loading and loading platforms with their loads. The set-up 
there includes two platforms 1,200 feet long and 7 tracks. Cars 
to be unloaded are switched in on two of the tracks and the 
outbound cars are spotted on the other five. All of the 
unloading is done on one platform and, similarly, the loading 
is all done from the other. The platforms are joined by five 
ballasted bridges raised by hand when cars are to be moved 
in and out. 

Incidental to the transfer operation, a cooperage shop is 
maintained at one end of the platform, where damaged packages 
are repaired and put in shape to continue their journey. Steel 
strapping is regularly used in that connection at the Burlington 
shop, as at many others. There are, too, repair shops for 
reconditioning damaged trailers, giving first aid to the motors, 
and charging batteries, as well as other departments that con- 
tribute to smooth handling of the shipments. 

At one of the smaller transfer houses—that of the Belt 
Railway, at Clearing—the transfer is accomplished by the use 
of hand trucks, supplemented, when desired, by removable 
bodies that give greater loading space and otherwise expedite 
the operation. 


“Largest” Switching Operation 


The most notable feature of the Clearing yards is the hump 
switching operation, which handles some 5,000 cars in an or- 
dinary day, making it probably the largest operation of the kind 
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in the world. The switching is a two-way operation, cars being 
“humped” in opposite directions at the same time and lined 
up on 104 switch tracks, half on either side of the hump, for 
movement out to connecting lines. At present the cars are 
braked by “riders” on the individual cars, as they roll down the 
tracks following the cut off from the train. The riders are 
brought back, after the car has found its berth, by small electric 
motors. It is understood that plans are being made for installa- 
tion of retarders such as are used at other yards in connection 
with gravity switching, the installation of which, it is estimated, 
will replace the work of sixty or more “riders.” The switches 
in the yards are at present operated by air compression, con- 
trolled from a central tower. A board set with a large number 
of dials with indicators tells the operator the position of the 
car moving down the switch tracks. 

The carefully worked out organization of the yards was 
beautifully illustrated during a blizzard a little after the middle 
of last December—one of the worst Chicago has experienced 
in ten years. Something more than fifteen inches of snow 
fell in a period of twenty-four hours, but, despite that, some 
2,100 cars were “humped” on the first day after the storm and 
2,400 the second day. The yard crews are carefully instructed 
and drilled to meet such emergencies, so that each man has 
specific duties, down to serving hot coffee and looking after the 
brooms. Equipment employed to clear the tracks includes a 
snow plow and blowers on the engines. 

Contemplation of the genius for organization and the inge- 
nuity with which mechanical improvements are put to work at 
such points give one respect, on close range inspection, for 
those responsible, and realization that what one has seen is but 
a fraction of the service that goes into the handling of the goods 
of the country begins to make clear “why is a freight rate?” 


NEW TYPE GIANT LOCOMOTIVE 





P. & A. Photo 


Principles of boiler construction, entirely new to British railway 

practices, are embodied in this giant locomotive, which was re- 

cently completed at the Dralington shops. Because of the utmost 

secrecy in its construction, it won the sobriquet of the “hush 

hush” engine from the workmen. It was designed for high speed 
traffic on the east coast route. 








Luxurious Passenger Travel 


Luxurious single room lounge Pullman cars have 
been placed in service between Cleveland and Chi- 
cago by the Nickel Plate, on its trains 5 and 6, 
providing the maximum in travel luxury, accord- 
ing to announcements. Each of the new cars con- 
tains six individual, private bedrooms, “with real 
beds, downy covers, deep soft mattresses on box 
springs.” The rooms are in pairs, with a door 
if desired. Each room is provided with an adjust- 
able, upholstered chair enclosing toilet and lavatory, 
with hot and cold running water and dental faucet, 
above which is a mirror with candelabra lights on 
the side. Other conveniences include a thermos 
bottle and glass, for hot coffee or cocoa, a three- 
(uarter length mirror on the entrance door, fan, 
Clock, writing materials, and shoe locker opening 
Into the outside corridor. It is all there. 

The accompanying picture shows the comforts 
of the lounge or “social room,” behind which is a 
Solarium or glassed observation platform. A buffet 
and fountain is also included in the car. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Complete reports for the year show that 52,789,789 cars 
were loaded with revenue freight in 1929, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

This was the largest number of cars loaded with revenue 
freight on record, except for 1926, when there were 53,098,819 
cars, an increase of 309,030, or 0.6 per cent above the total 
for 1929. 

Freight traffic in the last year measured by the number of 
cars loaded was an increase of 1,199,902 cars, or 2.3 per cent 
above 1928, and an increase of 1,153,983 cars, or 2.2 per cent 
above 1927. 

“The heavy movement of freight in 1929 was handled with 
the greatest efficiency ever reported by the railroad systems 
of this country,” says the division. “Not only were fewer trains 
and locomotives required, in proportion to the amount of traffic 
handled, but the average load per train was higher and freight 
shipments were moved over the rails with the greatest prompt- 
ness ever attained by the railroads.” 

Loading of revenue freight exceeded one million cars in 
28 separate weeks in 1929, compared with 24 weeks in 1928. In 
1927 there were also 28 weeks in which loading exceeded one 
million cars. 

Total loadings by commodities for 1929 compared with 1928 
follow: 


1929 1928 
Crain. AOE GAIN PROGUCES: 266iccsvcccveccscccewse 2,394,459 2,512,937 
ME WE |. Sida teeetnscaetsesc.ctcceudntasenecaw 1,418,949 1,520,915 
EN Fes teak ware A ne ab has 2 4Reee oseue een uexs 9,232,429 8,768,487 
ND arate Dalie Bets cabide we ihe bis elalee nda ae skew kare 627,546 533,716 
ON aT 3,250,794 3,327,270 
ee ee es er err rere 2,281,288 1,909,766 
Merchandise less than carload lot freight...... 13,200,440 13,165,573 
een) eee 20,383,884 19,851,223 


For the week ended December 28 loading of revenue freight 
amounted to 638,445 cars, a decrease, due to the Christmas holi- 
days, of 204,038 cars compared with the preceding week. It 
also was a decrease of 29,529 cars compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1928 and a decrease of 42,109 cars under the 
same week in 1927. ‘ 

Revenue freight loading the week ended December 28 and 
for the corresponding period of 1928, by districts, was reported 
as follows: 


’ 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,462 and 5,344; live 
stock, 1,670 and 2,330; coal, 35,925 and 29,328; coke, 2,440 and 2,420; 
forest products, 3,090 and 3,279; ore, 1,065 and 917; merchandise, 
» C. L., 51,052 and 53,380; miscellaneous, 51,522 and 59,725; total, 
1929, 151,256; 1928, 156,723; 1927, 157,962. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,034 and 2,615; 
live stock, 1,595 and 1,681; coal, 33,406 and 29,473; coke, 5,110 and 
5,260; forest products, 1,764 and 2,087; ore, 1,332 and 2,471; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 40,411 and 42,551; miscellaneous, 50,096 and 56,248; total, 
1929, 135,748; 1928, 142,386; 1927, 139,563. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 130 and 106; live 
stock, 77 and 81; coal, 21,019 and 17,772; coke, 317 and 369; forest 
products, 540 and 888; ore, 104 and 161; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,685 
and 4,987; miscellaneous, 3,683 and 3,808; total, 1929, 30,555; 1928, 
28,172; 1927, 33,643. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,172 and 2,857; live 
stock, 1,052 and 1,348; coal, 17,607 and 15,983; coke, 570 and 496; forest 
products, 7,721 and 9,879; ore, 577 and 637; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,756 and 28,807; miscellaneous, 27,684 and 31,044; total, 1929, 86,139; 
1928, 91,051; 1927, 102,699. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,808 and 9,194; 
live stock, 5,196 and 7,237; coal, 8,524 and 7,055; coke, 1,774 and 1,308; 
forest products, 7,682 and 7,755; ore, 294 and 390; merchandise, L. C. L. 
23,407 and 23,243; miscellaneous, 20,918 and 23,173; total, 1929, 76,603 
1928, 79,355; 1927, 82,994. ; 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,445 and 
12,584; live stock, 6,196 and 7,310; coal, 15,330 and 14,159; coke, 271 
and 273; forest products, 3,817 and 4,082; ore, 2,545 and 3,472; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 26,670 and 27,191; miscellaneous, 39,681 and 40,587; 
total, 1929, 104,955; 1928, 109,658; 1927, 104,577. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,506 and 4,391; 
live stock, 1,434 and 1,512; coal, 5,848 and 5,325; coke, 205 and 145; 
forest products, 3,192 and 4,838; ore, 490 and 330; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,229 and 12,694; miscellaneous, 26,285 and 31,394; total, 1929, 53,189; 
1928, 60,629; 1927, 59,116. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,557 and 37,091; 
live stock, 17,220 and 21,499; coal, 137,659 and 119,095; coke, 10,687 and 
10,271; forest products, 27,806 and 32,808; ore, 6,407 and 8,378; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 187,210 and 192,853; miscellaneous, 219,899 and 
245,979; total, 1929, 638,445; 1928, 667,974; 1927, 680,554. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1929 1928 1927 
Four weeks in January........... 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Five weeks in March............ - 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
Four weeks in April..........ce. 3,983,978 3,740,307 »875,589 
er eee Be TNS 6 noc ciccccccctes 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
PEGO WOON A TUNG. o. occcccccsese 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
Four weeks in July............... 4,153,220 3,944,041 »913,761 
Five weeks in August............ 5,590,853 5,348,407 5,367,206 
Four weeks in September........ 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,747 
Four weeks in October............ 4,677,375 4,703,882 4,464,872 
Five weeks in November......... ,891,835 5,144,208 4,741,390 
Four weeks in December......... 3,340,993 3,517,035 3,256,790 


51,685,806 


51,589,887 
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A BOOST FOR CAIRO 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noted, with interest, the articles appearing ip The 
Traffic World, the daily papers, and other magazines concerpj 
the development of inland waterways and transportation there, 
Holding the unique position Cairo does, we, of course, are vital} 
interested. Our interest is not alone in the waterways, hoy. 
ever, but in railroads and other modes of transportation. 

Cairo, Illinois, is served by such important lines of railrogj 
that industries get far better service than if they were located jy 
communities that boast, for some reason or other, that the 
have 15, 20, or 30 railroads. The Illinois Central, Missouri p,, 
cific, New York Central and Mobile & Ohio System lines cy 
give Cairo industries as quick or quicker service throughoy 
the United States as if we had thirty different railroads. 

Since North America has been inhabited we know that th 
rivers have been used for transportation. Industries have bey 
developed as the transportation arteries developed, and th 
progress in all lines has been rapid. There is no question ¢& 
doubt in the minds of those familiar with transportation matte, 
as to why boats ceased profitably to operate upon the inlanj 
waterways or as to why it is now necessary to reestablish wate. 
way transportation. 

The city of Cairo, Illinois, happens to be the farthest inlay 
port with ample deep water harbor, accessible by water throug) 
out the entire year. This will always be true no matter what 
development is made in the way of improvements north on th 
Ohio, Mississippi and their tributaries. How much vision j 
required for the traffic man or industrial executive to see the 
equivalent of sixteen double-track railroads in the Mississippi 
River between Cairo and New Orleans? If he happens to 
one of the dwarfed industries of the central west and seek 
the products of foreign countries, or seeks a cheap method of 
transportation: for his own products to South America, th 
Pacific coast, or any foreign country, he has the answer i 
his problem today—C AI R O—and if he continues in busines 
for a hundred years more the answer will remain the same. 

Take, for example, the refrigerator manufacturer in Wis 
consin shipping his product to Baltimore, down the Atlantic 
through the canaal to the Pacific coast. It cost almost as mud 
to get that car of refrigerators from Wisconsin to Baltimor 
as it would from Cairo to the Pacific coast, and the material 
that went into those refrigerators could have been assemble 
in Cairo and the product completed for about one-half what it 
cost in Wisconsin. This example could be multiplied many 
times in the manufacture of furniture, cabinets, and articles i 
part or all of wood. In addition, within fifty miles of Cain 
can be found the finest depositts of coal, silica, clays, flint, 
fullers earth, fluorspar and many other raw materials that ar 
superior to those imported from other countries, so that the 
chinaware, sanitary ware and other manufacturers may corre¢t 
their manufacturing and transportation difficulties without delay 


This all brings us to the point of “just what are we lookin § 


for?” We can have. all the steel in Pittsburgh delivered it 
Cairo for $2.50 per ton freight during the season of open navigs 
tion. During certain months of the year we can go north lj 
water with our products and in other months the rail lines wil 
afford as cheap transportation as any other shipping point 
But the cry is to get to and from salt water, and you can’t i 
this 365 days in the year and have all the other advantages 
except at Cairo, IIl. 
Why should an executive of an industry want to locate 
where he gets a “half loaf’ when he can get a “whole loaf” 
Ray Williams, Secretary-Traffic Manager, 
Cairo Association of Commerce. 
Cairo, Ill., Jan. 9, 1930. 


PASSES FOR STATE OFFICIALS 

Senator Smoot and Representative Colton of Utah hat 
introduced identical bills in their respective branches of Cot 
gress (S. 3042) and (H. R. 8292), to amend paragraph 7 @ 
section 1, and paragraph 1 of section 22 of the interstate col 
merce act so as to permit common carriers to give free carriag 
or reduced rates to members, attorneys or experts of any stalé 
commission, which exercises regulatory jurisdiction over col 
mon carriers, when traveling on the business of such comms 
sion, if compatible with state laws. Similar legislation has bee 
proposed in other sessions of Congress. One of the argumell 
that has been made in support of such legislation is that th 
state commissions are put to such expense in participating 
regulation cases that their officials should be accorded fre 
carriage or reduced rates. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspe™ 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAIL! 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to & 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An appropriation of $55,000,000 for maintenance and im- 
provement of existing river and harbor works in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, is carried in the War Department appro- 
priation bill reported to the House of Representatives by the 
committee on appropriations. This is an increase of $5,000,000 
as compared with the appropriation made for the current fiscal 
year. 
. The estimated cost of the projects for which appropriations 
are recommended is $780,032,671, and the amount required to 
complete the projects as of June 30, 1929, is $169,153,725, ac- 
cording to the committee report. The amount required to com- 
plete projects for which no estimates are submitted for 1931 
and not included in the foregoing is stated as $47,290,385, making 
the total amount required to complete projects as of June 30, 
1929, $216,444,110. 

The total appropriation recommended for the next fiscal 
year is divided as follows: Seacoast harbors and channels, 
improvement, $6,412,600, and maintenance, $12,557,910; lake har- 
bors and channels, improvement, $2,361,500, and maintenance, 
$2,323,900; intracoastal canals and other internal waterways, 
improvement, $5,189,000, and maintenance, $2,041,400; Missis- 
sippi River system, improvement, $17,734,360, and maintenance, 
$3,078,400; surveys, $2,500,000; examinations, surveys and con 
tingencies, $445,000; departmental service, allotment roll, $205,- 
930, and river and harbor board expenses, $150,000. 

The committee explains that the amount indicated as re- 
quired to complete projects is exclusive of the appropriation 
recommended in the bill, that it includes but the authorized 
cost of $12,000,000 on account of the Missouri River project 
above Kansas City, estimated to cost $46,000,000, and it includes 
$11,000,000 for projects that have been recommended for aban- 
donment. 

Brigadier General Herbert Deakyne, assistant chief of engi- 
neers, told the committee that over $20,000,000 a year was re- 
quired for maintenance of completed channels and necessary 
overhead expenses, including in the latter examinations and sur- 
veys ordered by Congress from time to time. With the growth of 
the country and the increase in completed projects, said he, the 
grand total of all maintenance costs, of course, would continue 
to increase every year. 

In reply to an inquiry from a committee member as to the 
Ohio River project having been completed, Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. L. Daley, corps of engineers, told the committee that the 
original project had been completed, but that work was still 
being done on the Ohio and that that “river never will be 
completed.” 

Spending Money Faster Now 

_ Colonel Daley informed the committee, in response to ques- 
tions, that for the last year $60,921,855 had been allocated for 
river and harbor work and that “we are spending it faster now 
that it is appropriated.” It had been explained that the army 
had a fairly large unexpended balance in its river and harbor 
fund, but that the surplus was being encroached upon. 

_ “We are reducing this unexpended balance right along,” 
said General Deakyne. 

“Have you had any instructions heretofore not to expend it 
any faster than we appropriate it?” asked Representative Collins, 
of Mississippi. 

“Not recently,” replied the general. “There was a time 
when we had an intimation that we should leave as much money 
in the Treasury as we could, to make as good a showing on 
the surplus as possible.” 

“That was during the save-a-nickel campaign,” asked Mr. 
Collins. 

“Well, it was not very much,” replied the general. “It was 
only a matter of whether you should stop paying money out this 
month and wait until next month.” 

You are now carrying out the congressional idea; that is, 

Spending at least as much as is appropriated each year?” asked 

Mr. Collins. 

, Yes; we are encroaching on that surplus and getting closer 
0 the mark all the time,” replied the general. 

wh Mr. Collins said the time was coming in the near future 
en more than $55,000,000 a year would be necessary. 
Questioned about the St. Lawrence waterway, General 

" — said negotiations were in progress with Canada “with 
€w to bringing about cooperative action for its improvement.” 


Representative Barbour, of California, remarked that it prob- 
ably would cost $100,000,000 on the Missouri River “before we 
get it in shape to use.” The general, however, said not to Kan- 
sas City, but that “if we go to Sioux City or anywhere above 
there, it will take $100,000,000, altogether, to get it in shape 
for real use.” 

Referring to the Illinois River improvement project—the 
link inf the proposed lakes-to-gulf waterway—General Deakyne 
said that that project was involved in a complicated situation 
because of the controversy with respect to diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan. 

“Just exactly what kind of an improvement we put in de- 
pends somewhat on whether that diversion goes on as it is now, 
or whether it is curtailed in any way,” said he. ‘We have put 
in a project with a limit on the cost, so that we can adapt the 
work to the situation as it develops.” 


Justification Offered 


The government to date has expended about $1,200,000,000 
on rivers and harbors, exclusive of flood control work and Muscle 
Shoals, according to Colonel Daley, who added that the grand 
total was $1,550,000,000, including flood control, etc. - 

“Have you any figures that you can give this committee 
justifying those expenditures?” asked Representative Collins. 

Colonel Daley said he believed a statement could be pre- 
pared that would be a general justification of the general figure 
of $1,500,000,000. 

This statement was submitted for the record. It gave the 
statistics for commerce of the country for the calendar year 
1928 handled on the waters of the ports, lakes, rivers, canals 
and connecting channels. 

“After eliminating all known duplications of traffic as be- 
tween ports, rivers, canals, and connecting channels, the net 
total water-borne commerce of the United States during the 
calendar year 1928 amounted to 539,200,000 tons, valued at 
$24,159,000,000,” said the statement. 

“Rough estimates indicate that the direct benefits to the 
public, in the single item of reduced transportation charges on 
freight actually moving by water, and disregarding all ulterior 
benefits, are equivalent to one-half the entire outlay on river and 
harbor improvements.” 


BARGE LINE OPERATIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


More strongly developed and highly organized opposition to 
the operation of the government barge line exists today than 
ever before, according to testimony given by Major General 
T. Q. Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways Corporation, before 
the House committee on appropriations. The general was heard 
by the committee when witnesses for the War Department ap- 
peared in connection with preparation of the annual War De- 
partment appropriation bill. The bill does not carry anything 
for the barge line, as $10,000,000 was appropriated last year for 
a period of three years. 

General Ashburn, before the question of opposition to the 
barge line came up, said that, up to September 1, 1929, the 
whole government barge line system showed a total loss for the 
year of $94,535.87. “The lower Mississippi division of the serv- 
ice, however,” said he, “had a ‘net income’ of $250,044.98. 

“In September,” said he, “we carried only 90,947 tons, as 
against 148,377 tons the September before. That is what the 
low water did to us. But in October we carried 137,000 tons, 
so that, not having the exact figures, my estimate for the total 
result of the operations for the year will be a small profit, after 
deducting depreciation. . . . I want to say at this particular 
point that in this $94,435 which shows up as a loss, there is 
included $345,592 for depreciation and interest charges at $25,- 
931.47; or, the income from actual operations before deducting 
depreciation and interest charges was an income of $277,087.65.” 

Asked what rate of depreciation he was figuring, General 
Ashburn replied, “About 3 per cent.” 

“And what interest charges?” asked Representative Collins. 

“We do not carry interest on our investment,” replied the 
general. 

“I thought you said you had an item of interest charges.” 

“This interest mentioned is a charge on money that was 
loaned by the Inland Waterways Corporation to what is known 
as the Warrior River Terminal Company,” said General Ashburn. 
“We loaned them some money to buy the Warrior River Ter- 
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minal Company, but the Warrior River Terminal Company is 
p part of the Inland Waterways Corporation. It still pays in- 
terest to the Inland Waterways Corporation at 5 per cent, so 
that is the interest charge.” 

Though 3 per cent is charged off for depreciation, accord- 
Ing to the general, the boats of the corporation are maintained 
In better condition than they were originally, and the main- 
tenance costs were included in expenses of the corporation. 

“They will wear out some time, though,’ remarked Repre- 
sentative Taber. 

“The original boats will some time, but it is a long time,” 
said the general. “In the meantime, we are constantly adding 
new equipment.” 

General Ashburn said the boats were good for from 30 to 
40 years. 

“If they wear out in 40 years your depreciation figure is 
just about right,” said Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taber inquired how much investment the government 
had in the barge line. General Ashburn explained that the 
corporation had taken over from the Railroad Administration 
property that cost approximately $13,000,000; that when the 
corporation was organized in 1924 the property was appraised 
at $10,000,000, and that since that time there had been appropria- 
tions for the corporation amounting to $15,000,000 to buy its 
stock, out of which there was approximately $8,000,000 unex- 
pended. 

Representative Collins asked about savings to the public 
in freight charges. General Ashburn said the “actual savings 
uring 1928, in reduced rates under the existing rail rates, were 
$2,702,200, but that represents only a small fraction of the 
savings, for the following reason: These are savings under 
the actual existing rates, and the rates paralleling the river, in 
many cases, are very much lower than the average rail rates 
of the country.” 


Barge Line “Reduces” Rail Rates 


Asked about whether freight was carried at low rates by 
rail because of the barge rates, General Ashburn said: 


Oh, yes. There was a tremendous amount carried by railroads 
pt rates which are considerably lower than the average rail rates in 
the interior, which means a saving. When we started operating on 
the Mississippi River, the rate on bauxite ore from New Orleans to 
St. Louis was $6 a ton. Our first rate was 80 per cent of the $6. The 
railroads immediately reduced that rate. We again dropped, and they 
again reduced that rate, and we dropped again. Finally they have 
gotten it down to where they are carrying it now at what seems to 
me to be less than cost. That is just one example of how they have 
reduced the rates. 


Mr. Collins asked whether if the barge line were sold to pri- 
vate capital and increased its rates, the railroads could raise 
rates on commodities on which they had reduced rates there- 
tofore. 

“T think the raising of the rate by water would give them 
the opportunity to apply for such increase and I think they 
would be allowed to raise the rail rate,” said General Ashburn. 

“That would be a reason why this particular barge line 
should not be turned over to private operation, or to a private 
concern for operation, would it not?” asked Mr. Collins. 

“That would be a very good reason, I should judge,” said 
feneral Ashburn. 


Opposition to Barge Line 


“Is there any opposition to the operation of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation?” asked Mr. Barbour. 

“I think there is more strongly developed and highly organ- 
ized opposition today than there has ever been in the history 
of our country,” said General Ashburn. 

“What is the source of that, do you know?” 

“T think it is the railroads and I think the reasons behind 
it was the passage by Congress of the Denison act,” said Gen- 
eral Ashburn, and added: 


The first few years that we were operating, we were operating at 
n loss, and they did not care, but the minute this operation began 
to go into the black, they began to open their eyes, and then they 
began to make it very difficult for us, except in individual cases, to 
get joint rail and water rates, and they absolutely refused, in many 
eases, to give us rail-water-and-rail rates. You will understand that 
in order to give the benefits of this cheap transportation to all the 
people of the United States, when the goods originate in the interior 
of this country and come to the river, and go by river to their des- 
tination, the man in the interior must get the same saving in cents 
per hundred pounds as the man on the river. Otherwise you have 
given the man on the river an advantage. Also, when the freight 
originates in the interior, comes to the river, goes down the river, 
and then out to its destination, that same man should have the 
same saving in cents per hundred pounds. They absolutely refused, 
in many cases, to give us this rail-water-rail rate, and we could not 
extend the benefits of our operations throughout the country. 

We had a rate structure, at the time of the passage of the Denison 
act, which probably covered 80 per cent of the desired purely rail- 
water rates, but we were limited in our activities by the fact that such 
rate structure required that the point of origin and the point of des- 
tination must be on the river. In order to give other people not lo- 
tated on the river banks the opportunity to get the same saving in 
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cents per hundred pounds, Congress passed the act, which provyj 
that railroads must join in rail-water-rail rates, or in any cpenaal 
in which water could carry on provided the water operation be on 
a “certificate of convenience and necessity” by the Interstate (Co, 
merece Commission. - 

Immediately the railroads began to oppose the Denison ag; 
They first questioned its constitutionality. They went before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and tried to oppose the issuance 
of a “certificate of convenience and necessity.” If it was not the 
railroads, it was their representatives. : 

We have had one series of negotiations after another with the rajj. 
roads since, and while personal relations are highly satisfactory the 
railroads have insisted upon the application of the formula prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the Denison act ; 
its exact terms, which makes it an almost impossible thing to put ints 
effect, because there are millions of rates and thousands of territoria] 
points which ought to be included in a general agreement. They 
insist upon the application of the exact formula to each individual 
point, which practically results in the abrogation of Satisfactory 
agreements already reached and endlessly prolongs the controversy 
They insist upon all rail revenue without regard to the service per- 
formed or the care thereof. They are, I think in other ways, Stirring 
up a great deal of opposition to terminal sites. Up to the time of the 
passage of the Denison act, when the Waterways Corporation and 
its representatives had shown a community where the terminal Ought 
to be, and why the city put it there, and there was no question 
about it. The city and the hinterland got the benefit of it. 

Ever since the passage of the act, in connection with every 

terminal we have located, there has been opposition, so that the 
city has been torn_by internicene strife, and terminal construction 
delayed. I heard Congressman Hoch make the statement publicly 
in St. Louis the other day that in his opinion this was all railroag 
opposition. 
___ In the magazines you pick up, and in the statements you see pub- 
licly issued, everything that can favor the railroads is given the great. 
est publicity. You do not see them giving the waterways Publicity 
any more except to condemn the project. Today I think there js 
graver opposition than ever before in history. 


General Ashburn said a pamphlet written by “Mr. Loomis 
the president of a railroad,” on the waterway question, had been 
widely republished and quoted. He said the Loomis article 
was as “full of inaccuracies, false premises, and false conclu 
sions as it is possible to be, and yet has had the widest credence 
throughout the United States.” 

“Many magazines, weeklies, and dailies have taken it up,’ 
continued he. “Many newspapers have taken it up and even 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has rather taken 
that attitude that Mr. Loomis’s statements are accurate.” 

General Ashburn explained that Mr. Loomis was a spokes. 
man for the railroads. 

“I was informed, however,” said he, “by a prominent official 
of the American Railroad Association that Mr. Loomis had been 
advised by the association not to publish such a misleading 
statement.” 

Mr. Collins understood that the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics “usually makes the fights.” 

“There is misleading propaganda going on now and I am 
glad of this opportunity to place before this committee what 
the Inland Waterways Corporation thinks is the right division 
of accruing revenue for joint services performed,” said General 
Ashburn. 

The general gave his views of the division question and 
then concluded with the following statement: 


Consequently, what we claim, and the only thing we claim, is 
that the amount of money that should go to each participating car- 
rier for cheaper joint service performed, should bear a proper pro- 
portion to the work performed by each party, and the cost of such 
performance. 


BARGE LINE EARNINGS 


The chairman of the board and the executive of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, Major General T. Q. Ashburn, has re 
ported to the Secretary of War that the operations for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation for November, 1929, showed a 
total of 135,300 tons carried, with a net income for the corpora 
tion for the month of $24,500, distributed as follows: 


_ Net income, lower Mississippi division, $57,300; loss, upper Mis- 
sissippi division, $24,100; loss, Warrior division, $8,700. Exclusive 
of this net income there was charged for depreciation—lower Mis- 
sissippi division, $27,000; upper Mississippi division, $6,000; warrior 
division, $6,800. 


BARGE LINE FREE STORAGE 


R. W. Dietrich, chairman of the committee on traffic and 
transportation for river and lake ports of the American Ware 
housemen’s Association, has written to Senator Copeland of 
New York, with a view to showing the senator that the Com 
mission’s decision in No. 16681, wharfage, handling, storage and 
other accessorial services at Atlantic and Gulf ports, is not 4 
vindication of the practice of the government barge line in af 
fording free storage in transit at a number of its ports. Mr. 
Dietrich claimed that Major General T. Q. Ashburn of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation had made such as assertion. 

The position of the warehousemen is that seven days’ free 
storage by the railroads on import and export traffic is neces 
sary to enable consignors and consignees to transact the for 
malities on such business. The warehousemen say it is not 4 
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free storage of the character afforded by the barge line at some 
of its ports to attract, as they assert, business from the rail 
lines to the barge line operated with government money in such 
4 way as adversely to affect the interests of warehousemen offer- 
ing storage not incident to transportation. 


BARGE-RAIL RICE RATES 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, in Ex Parte 96, through 
routes and joint rates between Inland Waterways Corporation 
and other common carriers, has asked the Commission to modify 
its order in this case, dated April 8, 1929, so as to order the 
parties to the proceeding to establish rail-barge-rail rates on 
clean rice from Almyra, Wheatley, Lonoke, DeWitt and Car- 
lisle, Ark., to Battle Creek, Mich., over railroads to Memphis 
and Helena, Ark., thence by barge to St. Louis, East St. Louis 
and Cairo, and thence by rail to Battle Creek. Such rates, 
the barge line asserts; should be constructed by deducting from 
the lowest all-rail rate, contemporaneously applicable on cor- 
responding traffic over any route from the same points of origin 
to the same destination, 20 per cent of the lowest correspond- 
ing all-rail rate from Memphis to St. Louis, provided that no 
such through route need be established except over the short- 
est route between the inland point of origin, or destination, as 
the case may be, and the port of interchange, over which the 
lowest corresponding rate between such points applies, nor if 
the barge line and the interested rail carriers so agree. 

The order now provides, says the barge line application, 
for rail-barge-rail rates between the points mentioned based 
on a differential of 10 per cent of the port-to-port rail rate. 
The joint rate on that basis is 59.5 cents, which is 3.5 cents 
less than the all-rail rate. That rate applies only from Stutt- 
gart and Wheatley, Ark. 

Shippers and receivers of clean rice, the barge line asserts, 
think that that rate is too high in comparison with points that 
compete with the largest user of clean rice at Battle Creek, 
which claims to use from 1,200 to 1,500 carloads of clean rice 
a year. The barge line asserts that the Cotton Belt and the 
Illinois Central have signified their willingness to join in such 
a rate. The other interested rail lines, it asserts, have not 
expressed themselves on the subject. Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Minneapolis and other points where there are com- 
peting food manufacturers have rail-barge-rail rates on the 20 
per cent basis. 


BARGE-RAIL COTTON RATES 


Information from the railroads in the southwest is that 
they intend making the hardest possible fight to persuade the 
Commission that it should condemn the rate proposals of the 
government’s barge line in respect of cotton for export through 
New Orleans. The lines serving the Texas ports and the Texas 
ports are represented as being determined that the effect of 
the differential decisions won by Galveston and other Texas 
ports, in the fights between the railroads and Texas ports on 
one side and railroads and Louisiana ports on the other, shall 
not be neutralized by through route and joint rate arrangements 
between rail lines and the barge line in supposed compliance 
with the permission granted by the Commission in Ex Parte 
96, 153 I. C. C. 129, and 156 I. C. C. 141. The Texas interests 
persuaded the Commission to suspend the tariffs filed by the 
barge line purporting to have been made in accordance with 
the formulas laid down in Ex Parte 96. (See Traffic World, 
January 4.) 


Galveston and Houston port interests, in their protests, 
pointed out that in many instances the rail hauls to the points 
where the barges could pick up the cotton for carriage to New 
Orleans were as great as and greater than the total all-rail 
hauls to the Texas ports. Some of the hauls to the point of 
interchange with the barge line would be as much as 438 miles, 
the tables in the Texas protests showed, before the relatively 
short barge haul was begun. Of course, from some of those 
points there might never be any shipments of cotton. But 
Dallas was taken for illustration on the theory that there could 
be no question about the possibility of traffic from that city. 
The export rate from common point territory on and north of 
the Texas & Pacific to Houston and Galveston is 83 cents. The 
Texas & Pacific, having its own rails to New Orleans, was 
authorized, by the Commission, to establish that 83-cent rate 
over its route. In Ex Parte 96 the Commission authorized the 
barge line, according to the Texas contention, to make rates 
which would produce a differential of 5 cents to Texas ports 
Under New Orleans’ all-rail rates. That, according to the barge 
line tariffs, gives Dallas an all-rail rate of 83 cents to Houston 
for a distance of 255 miles, while there is a barge-rail rate of 
78 cents, Dallas to New Orleans, under which there is a rail 
haul of 406 miles from Dallas to Vicksburg, Miss., and a 225- 
mile barge haul from Vicksburg to New Orleans. 
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OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman White, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, has under consideration proposed legisla- 
tion designed to clarify the ocean mail contract provisions of 
the Jones-White act of 1928. The proposal is that the Post- 
master-General have discretionary power to award ocean mail 
contracts and not be bound by the requirement that contracts 
be awarded to the lowest bidder. It is urged that, with such 
discretion, the Postmaster-General could depart, where he 
deemed such action in the interest of a privately owned and 
operated merchant marine, from the practice of awarding con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder. 

The question as to clarification of the Jones-White act arose 
several months ago, when a purchaser of a Shipping Board line 
was not the low bidder for an ocean mail contract. It was 
contended that Congress intended that such purchasers should 
have the benefit of ocean mail contracts which give ship oper- 
ators additional compensation for carriage of the mails. The 
law, however, requires that contracts be awarded to the lowest 
bidder approved by the Postmaster-General. 

“A conflict as to the administration of the act has arisen 
in the contention of persons who have purchased Shipping Board 
vessels that they are entitled to mail contracts irrespective of 
whether they are lowest bidder, the Post Office, on the other 
hand, being required by law to let contracts in that manner,”’ 
said President Hoover in his message to Congress in December. 
“It is urgent that Congress should clarify this situation.” 

Establishment of an ocean mail route between Norfolk and 
Baltimore and Hamburg, Germany, would be in effect a breach 
of faith on the part of the government in connection with its 
sale of the United States Lines to P. W. Chapman and Company, 
according to testimony given by Joseph E. Sheedy, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the now privately owned and op- 
erated United States Lines, before the interdepartmental sub- 
committee on ocean mail contracts. The hearing was held to 
afford opportunity to the United States Lines to protest against 
the establishment of the route. 

Mr. Sheedy contended that the government should not un- 
dertake to establish the proposed route until it had disposed 
of several matters that were still hanging fire in connection with 
the transfer of the United States Lines to private operation, such 
as the disposition of the freight ships of the American Merchant 
Lines. The proposal was also attacked on the ground that 
establishment of the route would injure the business of the 
United States Lines. 

Testimony in support of the proposal was given by John 
Franklin, vice-president of the Roosevelt Lines, and Repre- 
sentatives Bland and Lankford of Virginia. The Roosevelt Lines 
would operate ships in the route if a mail contract were awarded 
under the Jones-White act. It was contended that the route 
would not be competitive with the services of the United States 
Lines. The sub-committee planned to submit a report on the 
matter to Postmaster-General Brown. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Some improvement in inquiries for West Indies business 
has brought the only cheerful note of the week into an other- 
wise dull and lifeless full cargo market. Reviews of the week 
note that there is an amply supply of vessels available for both 
immediate and future loadings, which does not foreshadow any 
appreciable change in the situation unless there is a substantial 
increase in outward shipments. It is yet too early to predict 
the trend of the market for the first part of the year. The 
year-end weakness has carried over into January. The grain 
traffic, which normally moves in fair volume at this time of 
the year, is practically non-existent except for small lots shipped 
on regular liners. There is no demand for full cargoes. 

In the coal trade one fixture was reported from Hampton 
Roads to west Italy at $2.15 a ton for prompt loading, and 
further business is possible at the same rate. Offers for ship- 
ments to South America are quoted at $3.30 a ton to Santos 
and $3.15 a ton to the Lower Plate for loading in the first half 
of February. 

No transatlantic business in sugar is reported, though there 
are tentative inquiries for vessels from Cuba to the United 
Kingdom and Continent at 15s 6d to 16s for the last of February 
or the early part of March. 

The oil tanker market has been made uncertain by recent 
adjustments in eastern territory, which make it less profitable 
to bring this commodity around through the Panama Canal to 
the Atlantic coast. 

The consul-general of Portugal advises the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation that the consular fee for the visa of consular invoices 
will be $2.50 a set of invoices regardless of value or class of 
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shipment. This fixed charge of $2.50 takes the place of the 
’ ad valorem consular fee which, up to the first of the year, varied 
from one-half of 1 per cent to 8 per cent. 

The Baltic and International Maritime Conference has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an alteration in the customs of the port at 
Le Havre, according to which the cost of weighing certain 
grain cargoes from the River Plate should be paid in full by 
the vessel. The alteration is to the effect that as from January 
1, such cost shall be equally divided between the vessel and 
receivers of the cargo. The rule that the vessel should bear 
the weighing cost has been in effect since 1866. 

By order of its board of directors the Merchants’ Association 
of New York has lined up against efforts now being made in 
Congress to extend the coastwise shipping laws of the United 
States to the Philippine Islands. 

An outline of the association’s position was sent to Senator 
Wesley L. Jones, chairman of the committee on commerce of 
the Senate, which has recently been holding a number of hear- 
ings in connection with a resolution introduced in the Senate 
on October 10 by Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, calling for 
a report on the question of policy of extending the coastwise 
shipping laws to the Philippines. 

The association’s letter to Senator Jones was based on a 
study of the subject made by the association’s foreign trade 
committee, of which C. A. Richards was chairman. The letter 
read, in part, as follows: 


This association has considered the proposal carefully from the 
point of view of the probable result of such an extension upon com- 
merce and trade between the United States and the Philippines. In 
our opinion the extension of the coastwise shipping laws to the Phil- 
ippines would reduce existing competition between carriers engaged in 
trade between those islands and the United States, thereby inevitably 
increasing freight rates charged on such merchandise. 

This increase would result in a decline in the volume of business 
between the United States and the Philippines by giving to com- 
petitors in other countries unlimited competitive service, while traders 
in the United States enjoy only a limited or less competitive service. 
We also believe that the extension of the coastwise shipping laws, 
with the inevitable increase in rates, just referred to, would place a 
hardship on Filipinos by increasing the cost of their commodities im- 
ported from the United States and also by limiting or reducing the 
competitive market for their products, particularly such products as 
are consumed in the United States. 

For these reasons the Merchants’ Association of New York earn- 
estly hopes that the Senate will not take action looking toward the 
inclusion of the Philippine Islands within the scope of operation of 
our coastwise shipping laws. 


Reduction in handling charges at the public cotton ware- 
house, New Orleans, in order to place the port on parity with 
the Texas ports, have been announced by the Board of Port 
Commissioners, effective January 1. The outstanding change 
was the reduction of the charge on receiving, sampling, weigh- 
ing, handling in and out of storage, thirty days’ storage, com- 
pressing and free delivery to shipside to $1 per bale from a 
previously assessed charge of $1.25 per bale. The reduction 
in charges was made on the recommendation of a special com- 
mittee named by Governor Long to study conditions relating 
to commerce of the port. Other charges reduced by the board 
included: Out of storage and back reduced to 20c from 35c; 
reserve samples to 8c from 10c; extra bands to 5c from 8c; 
patches at 6c a pound instead of 8c, or 18c for the three-pound 
patch instead of 24c; receiving, sampling, weighing, handling 
into and out of storage, free delivery to shipside and thirty 
days’ free storage at 25c instead of 35c for a 10-day storage 
period, or 50c for a 30-day period with the same services. Com- 
pressing remains at 75c per bale. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Summaries of ocean agreements approved by the Shipping 
Board, January 8, under section 15 of the shipping act, follow: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with the California Transportation 
Company: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia to Stockton, Calif., via San Francisco. 
Through rates are to be based on through rates of Calmar, which is 
to absorb the local rates of the California Transportation Company. 
California Transportation Company’s vessels are to call at Calmar 
pier for shipments aggregating 12 tons or more in weight, while 
Calmar is to absorb cost of transferring shipments of less than 12 
tons. Inward and outward state tolls are to be for account of the 
cargo. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with American West African Line, 
Inec.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments of canned 
goods, canned fish and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports to Canary 
Islands and west African coast ports of call of American West African 
Line. Through rates and apportionment thereof are to be as speci- 
fied in the agreement, the cost of transhipment at New York to be 
included in the through rate. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill 
of lading charge of $10 on shipments to west African ports and $15 
on shipments to Canary Islands, out of which Calmar is to receive 
$5 and absorb transhipping cost. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Com- 
pany: Covers through shipments from Atlantic coast ports to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Through rates, which are to be based on 
direct line rates, and cost of transhipment at San Francisco are to 
be apportioned equally between the two lines. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Nippon Yusen Kaisha: Ar- 
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rangement for through shipments from far East ports and Straits 
Settlements to north Atlantic ports of call of Calmar. Through rates 
are to be based on applicable rates of Far East Conferences hayin 
jurisdiction over rates to north Atlantic ports, and are to be appor 
tioned equally between the lines, each of which is to assume one-hay 
the cost of transhipment at San Francisco. 

Quaker Line with Tacoma Oriental Steamship Company: 4p. 
rangement for through movement of shipments from Atlantic coag 
ports to Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, with transhipment at (Cajj- 
fornia ports. Through rates are to be in accordance with rates of 
United States Intercoastal Conference and are to be apportioned 
two-thirds to Quaker Line and one-third to Tacoma _ Oriental Line’ 
subject to minimum of $4 per revenue ton as billed to the latte 
carrier. Costs of transhipment at Pacific coast ports are to be appor. 
tioned equally between the two lines. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with the New York ¢ 
Porto Rico Steamship Company: Covers through shipments of cocoa. 
nuts from Porto Rico to Pacific coast ports. Through rates are tp 
be as agreed upon from time to time and are to be apportioneg 
equally between the lines, the New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company to absorb cost of transhipment at New York. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Kerr Steamship Company 
Inc.: Through billing arrangement coverittg shipments from far 
East ports to Atlantic coast ports of call of Williams Steamship 
Corporation. Through rates, which are to be based on direct line 
rates, and cost of transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran. 
cisco are to be apportioned equally between the participating lines 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Company: 
Arrangement covering through shipments from Hawaiian Islands to 
north Atlantic ports of call of Calmar Steamship Corporation, with 
transhipment at San Francisco and/or Los Angeles. Through rates 
on all commodities except pineapple are to be the combination of the 
local rates of the participating carriers plus cost of transferring 
shipments at port of transhipment. On_pineapple the through rate 
is to be $14.25, to be apportioned $9 to Calmar and $5.10 to Matson 
the remaining 15 cents to cover state tolls at port of transhipment: 
cost of transferring shipments to be for account of cargo. State tolls 
on cargo other than pineapple are to be for account of cargo. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with North German Lloyd: Covers 
through shipments from Pacific coast ports to Bremen, Germany, 
and Baltic Sea ports. Through rates are to be based on direct line 
rates and apportioned equally between the lines after deduction of 
cost of transporting shipments from point of origin to Calmar shipside 
on the Pacific coast, and in the case of shipments to Baltic Sea ports 
after the deduction of arbitrary assessed to cover cost of transporting 
shipments from Bremen to destination. Transhipment under the 
agreement is to be effected at Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York, 
the cost of such transhipment to be absorbed in equal proportions by 
the two lines. . 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Kerr Steamship Company, 
Ine.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments from United 
States Atlantic coast ports to Far East, with transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 

The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd., with United Fruit Com- 
pany and Elders & Fyffes, Ltd.: Co-operative working arrangement 
for booking of passengers making triangular tours from Atlantic ports 
of the United States to West Indies, Panama Canal Zone and/or 
Central America, thence to ports in Great Britain and thence to At- 
lantic ports of the United States or in the reverse direction from and 
to the same ports. Transportation of passengers under the agreement 
between New York and Jamaica is to be by United Fruit Company, 
between Jamaica, British West Indies, Panama Canal Zone and 
Central America and Great Britain by Elders & Fyffes, and between 
Great Britain and Atlantic ports by Cunard Steam Ship Company. 
Minimum round trip rates of passage including United States, Jamaica 
and Great Britain are to be $467.50 when first-class accommodations 
are provided throughout the entire tour and $412.50 when second or 
cabin class accommodations are provided between Great Britain and 
United States. Minimum round trip fares for transportation cover- 
ing United States ports, Great Britain, West Indies, Panama Canal 
Zone and/or Central America first-class are to be $535.50 and when 
second-class or cabin accommodations are used between Great Britain 
and United States $480.50. The divisions of the through fares as be- 
— the participating carriers are to be as agreed upon from time 
o time. 

Oriole Lines with Panama Mail Steamship Company: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Harbor to European ports of call of Oriole Lines. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned 
equally between the carriers, each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transferring shipments at New York. 


Williams Steamship Corporation with Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand, Ltd.: Arrangement for through movement of and 
apportionment of rates on traffic from Atlantic coast ports of the 
United States to Australian and New Zealand ports of call of the 
Union Steamship company. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each of 
which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco. 


Cunard Line with Grace Line, Inc.: Arrangement for booking 
passengers making triangular tours from Atlantic ports of United 
States to Valparaiso, thence by rail to Buenos Aires, thence to ports 
of Great Britain and back to United States Atlantic ports, or in the 
reverse direction between the same ports. Passengers are to be 
transported between New York and Valparaiso by Grace Line and 
between ports of Great Britain and the United States by the Cunard 
Line. Transportation between Buenos Aires and Great Britain is to 
be by the Blue Star Line and between Valparaiso and Buenos Aires 
by the Trans-Andine Railway. By the terms of the agreement 
passage tickets or orders for transportation issued by any party to 
the agreement are to be honored by each of the other three. Mini- 
mum rates of passage from United States in either direction over 
the route covered by the agreement are to be $918 when first-class 
accommodations are provided throughout the tour and $863 when 
transportation between Great Britain and the United States is in 
second-class or cabin class accommodations. The divisions of the 
through fares as between the participating carriers are to be as 
agreed upon from time to time. 


Cunard Line with Furness Prince Line: Arrangement for trans- 
portation of passengers making triangular tours from Atlantic ports 
of the United States to Atlantic ports of South America, thence to 
Great Britain and thence to United States Atlantic ports, or in the 
reverse direction between the same ports. Transportation betwee? 
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t Britain and United States is to be furnished by the Cunard 
-_ between United States and South America by Furness Prince 
Lee and between South America and Great Britain by the Blue Star 
Line Under the agreement, tickets or orders for transportation 
; am by any line are to be honored by each of the other lines. Mini- 
me rates of passage under the agreement are to be $774.50 first- 
aes for transportation between United States, Rio de Janeiro and 
Great Britain in either direction, and $719.50 when second-class or 

pin class accommodations are provided between Great Britain and 
oe United States. When the route is via Buenos Aires instead of 
Rio de Janeiro the through rate is to be $851 first class and $796 when 
transportation between Great Britain and the United States is in 
second-class or cabin class accommodations. The division of the 
through fares between the lines is to be as agreed upon unanimously 


ime to time. | —_—- ' 
from Merican-Hawatian Steamship Company with Farquhar Steam- 


ships, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Pacific Coast ports to Halifax, St. Johns and other ports of call of 
Farquhar Steamships, Ltd., with transhipment at Boston. The 
through rates under the agreement are to be the combination of the 
local rates of the participating lines plus cost of transhipment. 


NEW JERSEY COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee, of Jersey 
City, N. J., has submitted a complaint for filing with the Com- 
mission bringing in question the relationship of rates not only 
between New Jersey and New York, but between New Jersey 
and north Atlantic and Gulf ports in addition to alleging that 
rates from and to points in New Jersey to points in official 
classification territory and the Dominion of Canada, with ex- 
ceptions, are unreasonable. 

The complaint also alleges that the rates to and from New 
Jersey, for rail origin or delivery, on the one hand, and to, from 
or through Galveston and Houston, Tex., New Orleans, La., and 
Savannah, Ga., rail-ocean and rail-ocean-rail, on the other hand, 
are also unreasonable. 

Another allegation is that the rates between all points in 
New Jersey, on the one hand, and all points in New England 
and all points on the Long Island Railroad, the New Haven, 
Boston & Albany, Boston & Maine, Rutland, Delaware & Hudson 
and the New York Central as far west as Utica, N. Y., on the 
other hand, are also unreasonable. 

Still another part alleges violation of the second and third 
sections of the interstate commerce act in the rates on import, 
export, coastwise, intercoastal and “all other freight traffic,” 
to and from points in New Jersey, to and from Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, including all free lighterage points in 
New York harbor, on the one hand, and to and from points in 
the United States and Canada, on the other. Those rates are 
alleged to prejudice New Jersey and unduly prefer New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. A like allegation is made in respect 
of traffic via ocean routes to, from or through Galveston and 
Houston, New Orleans and Savannah. 





Second and third section attack is also made on the rates 


to and from Philadelphia and rail points in New Jersey, on the 
one hand, and points in New England on the other, prejudice 
against New Jersey and preference for Philadelphia being 
alleged. 


INTEREST ON SHIP LOANS 


Ships in course of construction would be classified as active 
ships under a bill (H. R. 7998) introduced in the House by 
Representative Free, of California. The object of the bill is to 
obtain for owners of vessels, for which the Shipping Board has 
authorized loans, the lowest rate of interest allowed by the ship 
construction loan provisions of the merchant marine act of 1928 
when such ships are in course of construction. The Shipping 
Board has required a higher rate of interest while vessels were 
being built, having classified them as “inactive.” 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


Petitions seeking reopening of the split delivery case should 
be denied, according to an answer filed with the Shipping Board 
in No. 45, Associated Jobbers and Manufacturers vs. American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company et al., on kehalf of the com- 
Plainant and the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

It is contended, in opposition to the pleas for reopening, 
that no new matter is brought to the attention of the board and 
that Points raised by the Argonaut and Isthmian Lines in their 
Petitions for reopening were tefore the board before it made 
its decision. 

“In conclusion,” say complainant and the San Francisco 
chamber, “we respectfully submit that the record herein amply 
shows that those engaged in distribution and manufacture upon 
the Pacific coast suffer continuing injury by reason of the free 
Split delivery practice which this honorable board has ordered 
discontinued ; that it is self-evident that the injury becomes 
more irreparable the longer enforcement of the order is delayed. 

Because of this fact, and not because your complainant and 
Supporting intervener have any doubt as to the ultimate out- 
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come of the case if reopened, no good ground having been shown 
for either a reopening or rehearing, we most urgently move that 
applicants’ petitions be denied.” 

The Western Confectioners’ Traffic Association, of Port- 
land, Ore., has been permitted by the Shipping Board to concur 
in the answer of the complainant and the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce in opposition to rehearing. 


TWO SHIPS FOR SALE 


The Shipping Board has decided to advertise the Jalapa 
and the Emergency Aid for sale, bids to be received at noon 
January 27. The Emergency Aid, which has been operated 
under charter by the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, and which 
will be at San Francisco for delivery under the proposed sale, 
is a steel cargo steamer of 8,727 deadweight tons, equipped with 
Westinghouse geared turbines and Babcock and Wilcox oil- 
burning boilers. The Jalapa is a steel cargo steamer of 9,407 
deadweight tons, equipped with Vulcan turbines and Scotch 
oil-burning boilers. 


SHIFTING OF TRADE AND PORTS 


Developments in the last fifteen years have caused some 
interesting changes in the relative importance of the leading 
ports of the United States in trade with Europe, according to 
R. M. Stephenson, of the Department of Commerce. 

Time has not changed the rank of the port of New York. 
It remains at the head of the column, both as to exports and 
imports, based on trade values. 

With respect to imports, Boston was second in rank in 1914 
and it still retained that rank in 1928. With respect to exports, 
however, Boston was sixth in 1914 and missing from the list 
of ten leading ports as to exports in 1928. For both exports and 
imports, Boston dropped from fourth place in 1914 to fifth place 
in 1928. 

Philadelphia jumped from sixth place in 1914 to fourth place 
in 1928, for both exports and imports. Baltimore, on the same 
basis, was fifth in 1914 and seventh in 1928. Mr. Stephenson’s 
table on the subject follows: 





Leading Ports in Trade with Europe 
{Based on trade values] 





Exports 
Rank 1914 1928 
ee ee ee ee New York New York 
| ERED NSE T EER Seer ee a AT: Galveston Galveston 
RT OE EE eee Pee ree ne New Orleans New Orleans 
A eee te Savannah Norfolk 
Ges SR bk il whi ARR we Hs SAREE Baltimore San Francisco 
MR widrke Aocratd did Peale died: det eee Boston Philadelphia 
_ ED oe ate errs ere ee Philadelphia Baltimore 
Bb pb ebds ode wes bans dk k 0a ale Raed Tampa Savannah 
ae See Pee eee ee Mobile Seattle 
Sivsbkiatdusebntachoante ee naan Wilmington, N.C. Los Angeles 
Imports 
Rank 1914 1928 
Dice ewubbwwassPewnch aeeen cumin New York New York 
ii inidioa db teaid cer aiatb eibie wk é0ii tobe Boston Boston 
MivcMee eit eekssedanky secure abe Philadelphia Philadelphia 
iis cdbus bbw Jyh as yaaa Chicago Baltimore 
Di cbutas Oeussdsssetweenuhateee Baltimore Chicago 
PET Pre Oe EEE eT ee New Orleans New Orleans 
Wiis, 50a Wawa a0 bG.0:0: wie we ws & 9 0.5 5 Oe San Francisco 
a Pe re OP ee Cleveland Los Angeles 
Did 24.5 cw eae tee oe dee le ke ee Cleveland 
ne ER ny ee here wr Norfolk Norfolk 
Total 
Rank 1914 1928 
Bbiatib db diatener sepes senban beeen New York New York 
Se ictliisn tick dc thea Sasi adc ahi ihd povente Radon: Waseda Galveston Galveston 
Re Sey ey ere er New Orleans New Orleans 
ES EN, ee Ee ee Boston Philadelphia 
Diskin wnGss eddevebssdeeneeeews Baltimore Boston 
De dana kibalean dat cnc ddsw ae deae Philadelphia Norfolk 
Bi Aewee ware Disin.cees +6 6.06.a .....savannah Baltimore 
tats Pose eae ada bute e eek sl bere Tampa San Francisco 
EOE OF ECE TO PT TT ee Mobile Savannah 
re ee eee Wilmington, N.C. Los Angeles 


Mr. Stephenson says that in his discussion and in accom- 
panying tables, changes in prices have been disregarded, and 
adds: 

Since 1913 general export prices have increased 25 per cent and 
import prices 26 per cent, but in the last five years both have de- 
clined, export prices by 12.5 per cent and import prices by 2.5 per 
cent. These corrections can readily be applied to import values, to 
total exports, or to exports from districts handling a wide range of 
commodities, but in the case of those ports whose exports are dom- 
inated by one or a few products, general price indexes do not apply. 
From 1914 to 1928, prices of cotton more than doubled, those of 
tobacco just about doubled, and winter-wheat prices rose 24 per cent. 
Since 1924 cotton prices have dropped about 20 per cent and those 
of winter wheat 15 per cent, while tobacco prices have remained at 
about the same figure. Such fluctuations can readily account for 
some of the changes in the relative positions of various ports, ap- 
parent when uncorrected values are used. 


N. A. Exports to Europe Declining 


“About 40 per cent of our exports to Europe pass through 
north Atlantic ports and of this share New York handles nine- 
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tenths,” continues Mr. Stephenson. “This proportion is so 
large and includes such a wide variety of commodities that it 
follows very closely the general trends of our total exports to 
Europe, that is, a large and fairly steady increase in value but 
a decline in relation to total exports. Exports to Europe from 
the north Atlantic districts, though half again as large as in 
1913, have declined in the last 15 years from about 65 per cent 
to 49 per cent of total exports from those districts. Perhaps 
the most significant developmeent in this connection, however, is 
the slow but steady decline in the share of our exports to 
Europe which passes through the north Atlantic ports. 

“The south Atlantic districts are the only ones which, as 
a group, show a decline in the value of exports to Europe since 
pre-war, though the Virginia district (Norfolk) is a striking 
exception to this general trend, with shipments to Europe in 
1928 nearly six times those of 1914. (The gain in the trade of 
Norfolk with Europe is the result primarily of the increase in 
value of Norfolk exports of tobacco and cigarettes from about 
$2,500,000 to almost $130,000,000.) As the value of total ex- 
ports from south Atlantic districts has at the same time in- 
creased, some change in the direction of trade is indicated in 
favor of Latin America and Canada. 


Gulf Coast Increases in Exports to Europe 


“The share of the Gulf coast in exports to Europe tends to 
increase and to approach that of the north Atlantic districts, 
the latter’s margin having been reduced to 2 per cent in 1928. 
The increase in value of this trade over the last 15 years 
amounted to 79 per cent, as against 60 per cent for the exports 
to Europe from the whole country. Shipments via Galveston 
have more than doubled, while those through New Orleans and 
Sabine show very heavy gains, owing primariy to increased ex- 
ports of cotton, petroleum and wheat. The decline in exports 
to Europe from Florida has been more than compensated by the 
growth of trade to other destinations. Nearly three-quarters of 
Gulf coast exports go to Europe. 

“While the Mexican border districts naturally play a very 
minor part in our trade with Europe, the growth of San Antonio’s 
total to more than $26,000,000 has been phenomenal. 

“The share of Europe in the exports of the Pacific coast 
districts has increased from 19 per cent in 1914 to over 34 per 
cent in 1928. These are the only districts, with the exception 
of the Mexican border, from which exports to Europe have 
increased more rapidly than total exports. Furthermore, as has 
been suggested, the figures for the west coast ports are probably 
a better indication of the movement of local production than 
is the case in other districts. The growing commercial interest 
of the Pacific states in Europe is, therefore, obvious. The ex- 
ports to Europe from Los Angeles have shown a larger per- 
centage of increase since 1914 than those from any other district 
in the United States, though the gains for all the Pacific ports 
have been extraordinarily large, as the value of west coast 
shipments to Europe in 1928 was 7% times that of 1914. This 
increase is due primarily to the rapid development of exports 
of petroleum and petroleum products (especially from Los 
Angeles), fresh and dried fruits, and lumber. Pacific ports 
supply over 8 per cent of our exports to Europe, as against less 
than 2 per cent in 1914. 

“The small share of our exports to Europe via the northern 
border districts has doubled in value in the last 15 years. This 
trade is concentrated almost entirely in the lake ports, Detroit 
and Buffalo, though it constitutes a very small part of their 
total exports and is decreasing in relative importance with the 
continued expansion of our trade with Canada. 

“The north Atlantic districts dominate our import trade 
with Europe by taking over 80 per cent of the total. New York 
accounts for about four-fifths of this share, and Boston and 
Philadelphia rank second and third as ports of entry for Euro- 
pean goods. There appears to be a slight tendency toward de- 
cline in the share of our imports from Europe arriving through 
these ports, but the preponderance over all other districts re- 
mains overwhelming. On the other hand, as in the case of 
exports, the growth of our commerce with other continents 
and of our direct trade in non-European products has distinctly 
lessened the importance of Europe in our import trade, though 
there seems to have been a slight strengthening over the last 
few years. These trends are, of course, reflected in the north 
Atlantic trade. 

“Shipments from Europe to all south Atlantic districts show 
considerable gains, and the share of these ports in the trade 
also has increased. Imports from Europe, however, have not 
kept pace with the very large growth in total south Atlantic 
imports, which are in value more than three times those of 
1914, while the value of imports from Europe has increased by 
only 51 per cent. 


Gulf and Pacific Ports Gaining 


“Imports of European origin by the Gulf coast districts also 
show a large gain in value, but a decrease in relative impor- 
tance, as they have gained 115 per cent in value since 1914 
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against an increase in total Gulf coast imports of 137 per cay, 
The share of our imports from Europe coming through gy 
ports, however, is steadily growing. The Florida and Mojj, 
districts are exceptional in that, with the Maine and New Hap 
shire district, they are the only ones in which the proportiq 
of imports from Europe to total imports is larger than in 1g, 

“The Pacific coast has doubled its share in our impory 
from Europe since before the war, while the value of this traj, 
has increased by 175 per cent. As in most cases, the Telatiy, 
importance of Europe as a source of supply has declined sing 
1914, but with some recovery in the last five years. The rapj 
rise of the port of Los Angeles, apparent in the Statistics y 
exports, is almost equally notable in imports. 

“The northern border districts rank after the Atlantic pon 
in receipt of imports from Europe, though they appear to & 
losing ground gradually. Chicago dominates this trade, but my 
to the extent it did in 1914, and the other districts, particular 
Cleveland and Detroit, are apparently gaining. The api 
expansion of our trade with Canada has caused a large relatiy, 
decline in the importance of Europe in the import trade y, 
the northern border. 

“Receipts of imports from Europe by interior districts sho, 
little change. Direct trade of Europe with these districts a} 
pears to be declining in importance.” 


MIAMI HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 


The chief of engineers, Major General Lytle Brown, ha 
forwarded to S. Wallace Dempsey, chairman of the House cop 
mittee on rivers and harbors, the report of the board of eng: 
neers for rivers and harbors, in review of the reports on Miani 
Harbor, Florida, submitted in House Document No. 576, 67th 
Congress, 4th session. This review was requested by the com 
mittee on rivers and harbors with the view to determinix 
whether, in view of changed conditions, any modification of th 
recommendations made in the report referred to is advisabk 
at the present time. On account of the delays and danger 
caused by the narrow width of the channel across Biscayr 
Bay and the limited area of the turning basin, the board recon 
mends modification of the existing project for Miami Harbor 
Florida, so as to provide for a width of 300 feet in the channd 
across Biscayne Bay to the turning basin in front of th 
municipal wharves and for enlargement of the turning basin, a 
an estimated cost of $885,000, with $16,000 annually for mair 
tenance in addition to that now required, provided that the 
boundaries of the turning basin may be modified, with the a 
proval of the chief of engineers, as experience may indicate tp 
be advantageous, so far as can be done without increasing th 
total cost beyond that estimated herein. The chief of engineers 
concurs in the recommendation of the board. 


SAN FRANCISCO-CENTRAL AMERICA SERVICE 

The United Fruit Company, which has extensive passenger 
business out of all the Principal Atlantic coast ports, has er 
tended its Pacific coast service out of San Francisco by adding 
the S. S. “Suriname” and “Saramacca” to its west coast fleet. 
By handling cruise passengers between San Francisco and Cer 
tral American ports the company offers a fortnightly serivece 

These cruises will be of thirty-eight days’ duration. The 
three vessels that will inaugurate this service are cabin class 
liners. They are especially built for tropical service, having 
all outside staterooms. The first sailing from San Francis 
was set for January 10, when the “Saramacca” was to steal 
out through the Golden Gate. 

The ports of call for these vessels after leaving San Fral- 
cisco are: Champerico, Guatemala-San Jose, Guatemala-Ac 
jutla, La Libertad and La Union, Salvador-Corinto, Nicarague 
Puerto Armuelles, Panama-Balboa on the Pacific side of the 
Panama Canal; and then through the canal to Cristobal, which 
is on the Atlantic side of the canal, thereby giving the passel 
gers an opportunity to view America’s water link between the 
Atlantic and Pacifie. 


PANAMA CANAL RECORD TRAFFIC 


The Panama Canal hung up another traffic record in the 
calendar year 1929, according to a radiogram received by Se 
retary of War Hurley from Governor Burgess. 

In 1929, according to the message, 6,430 commercial vessels 


transited the canal. Commercial tolls aggregated $27,592,715.%. 

“The total traffic for the year is the highest for any cal 
endar year, the former record being 6,334 vessels and $26 
375,962.41 tolls for the calendar year 1928,” said Govern0 
Burgess. 

In December 522 commercial vessels transited the canal 
Tolls on these ships aggregated $2,309,030.88. 

In the six months ended with December, the number o 
commercial transits was 3,202, and tolls, $13,828,654.16, as colt 
pared with 3,185 transits and tolls of $13,363,295.23 in the cor 
responding period of 1928. 
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2ar a and, in those heroic days when every voyage was a perilous 
>, but nfi/—dventure, was pregnant with meaning. With merchant 
oy shipowner, ship builders, captain, and crew all financially 
e relate ‘nterested in the ship and the outcome of its voyages, the 


jivelihood and well-being of whole 
communities depended on how fully 
this obligation was carried out. 

In the much less hazardous but 
more extensive and complicated opera- 
tions of the modern ocean carrier, duty 
to cargo is no less paramount—no less 
a constant and binding obligation. 
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Be, f © \nd, while modern scientific inventions 
576, 6ithfmand equipment have done much to re- 
the com M9 duce natural perils, complications have 
maf ee tultiplied with the vast increase in 
.dvisabs commodity movement and the demands 
dangers fumof the day for swift, regular, and eco- 
Biscayne Se nomical water transportation. With 
gh the new methods of distribution, stocks 
channd fame of goods in intercoastal trade no longer 
of thimmove in huge quantities to be held in 
basin, t He reserve. Hand-to-mouth buying, so- 
hat th fm called, demands an uninterrupted flow 


of traffic and present methods of pack- 


the ap ‘ 4 ; 

licate t) Mm ing require the most careful handling. 
sing the Slt is gratifying to be able to say that 
isineels BS the modern ocean carrier has met and 


we fulfilled both these demands. 
Ee Duty to cargo is, therefore, a vital 
ssenge fim ODligation of the ocean carrier no less 
has er gum today than one hundred years ago. 
addins ES Moreover, methods of fulfillment are 


st fleet EE infinitely more—not less—difficult be- 


nd Cen Sige e 
serivce. fmm cause more ramifying and complicated. 


n. Th fein the early days of water transporta- 
n class tion, the favorite and virtually only 
== known piece of loading and unloading 
steam fame Sear was the rope sling. For the time, 

it was wholly adequate, since goods 
1 Frat: GB were packed always in stout boxes or 


ila-Aca- ec 
aragus jually strong barrels, casks, and other 


of the Mmm "eavy containers. But, as increasing 
which competition between manufacturers 
oy dictated economies in packing mate- 
en the 


rials, frailer containers came into use. 
This competition, further increasing, 
demanded still greater economies in 
in the fmm P@¢king material, and the problems of 
yy Sec fim the ocean carrier in effecting duty to 

cargo increased a hundred fold. The 
—_ rope sling was absolutely debarred— 
1y cal the frail containers would collapse un- 
| $26 der the pressure it exerted, with 
verno! Mie gteater or less damage to contents, de- 
pending on its character. 


a Loading and Unloading Gear 


; com Mm Facing this condition, it was neces- 
e cor ie “ary to discover and adopt other con- 
iTlvances—not one or two, but many— 


canal. 


By Thomas G. Plant, Operatiing Manager, 


HE expression “duty to cargo” is an exceedingly old 
one. It is alike impossible to trace its parentage or 
establish the place or date of its birth. We do know, 
sowever, that it obtained wide currency in sailjng ship times, 
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American-Hawaiian Steamshiip Company 





Canned goods platform sling. Angle iron 
spreader prevents crushing. Cases tilt in- 
wards to overcome sliding. 





Hoisting tubes of linoleum in broad can- 
vas belt slings. No chafing—no crushing 
—rapid handling. 
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until today the modern ocean carrier uses innumerable pieces 
of loading and unloading gear—almost as many as the num- 
ber of different commodities carried. Canned goods plat- 
forms that tilt in to prevent packages slipping off; canvas 
belts to prevent buckling and chafing; safety clamps that 
will avoid slipping; net slings; and a dozen and one other 
appliances of like nature are necessary to safeguard the 
handling of the variety of goods with whose transport the 


modern ocean carrier is entrusted. As 
a matter of fact, those carriers that 
advertise and render superior service 


_even go so far as to design specific 


gear for specific commodities. Thus, 
we have special curved platforms for 
wire netting; special dual nets with 
wide spreaders for automobiles ; special 
long-armed hooks with plugged ends 
for diameter pipe to prevent spoiling 
threads; special wide canvas belts for 
linoleum—to mention only a few of 
the many special types constantly em- 
ployed today whose uselessness for any 
other purpose than to handle the one 
specific commodity in question reflects 
the lengths to which the modern de- 
pendable carrier goes to give special 
treatment to special commodities. 

Furthermore, besides all these me- 
chanical protective appliances there are 
numerous rules, regulations, and re- 
strictions to govern the manner in 
which the longshoremen handle cargo. 
Packages marked “this end up” must 
be so handled and stowed. Hooks must 
never be used. Gloves must be worn 
in handling new doors, windows, and 
other easily soiled surfaces. Even the 
slightest sprinkle of rain brings out 
the load covers and hatch tents. These 
and dozens.of other rules and regula- 
tions ate enforced by the stevedore 
foreman, under the strict supervision 
of the ship’s officers, in order to fulfill 
duty to cargo in loading and unloading 
as well as stowing. 

In a word, then, while duty to cargo 
remains no less operative and binding 
in so far as the modern ocean carrier 
is concerned, its methods of fulfillment 
have vastly increased and have rad- 
ically changed to meet radically 
changed conditions. The methods in 
use today reflect the necessity of as 
near perfect service as is humanly pos- 
hible, and this necessity arises out of 
two things—intense competition and 
the realization that good service is 
good business. The modern ocean 
carrier, like almost all other modern 
business and industrial organizations, 
has to make money and realizes that 
good service assures more revenue than 
poor. Thus, duty to cargo in its full- 
est sense is today cheerfully under- 
taken as good business tactics. 











Receipt of Goods 


Duty to cargo, if we would begin at the beginning, really 
begins with its proper receipt and documentation. The modern 
reliable ocean carrier exercises the same vigilance and care 
in the receipt of goods as later characterizes their handling, 
stowage, etc. First 
of all, it is of the 
utmost importance 
that the nature of 
the goods be thor- 
oughly apparent, 
since on this. de- 
pends the kind of 
stowage they must 
receive for perfect 
outturn. Some goods 
are damaged by 
heat, some by cold, 
and, unless the 

Actual photo of ‘tween deck stowage. nature of all pack- 

Note ‘“‘brickwork”’ effect be distribute pres- ages, crates, car- 

saci tints tons, etc., is known, 

some of them might 

receive the wrong kind of stowage. Moreover, for purposes of 

certain and ready identification to preclude delap in discharg- 

ing operations, it is necessary that marks and numbers on 
packages compare exactly with dock receipts. 

Duty to cargo likewise requires the judicious application of 
exceptions in its receipt. Suppose a case of dry-goods is re- 
ceived wet and examination shows slight dampness to a few 
outside layers of the contents. The modern carrier’s checker 
gives the shipper an opportunity to recondition or replace the 
affected goods, since dry goods, being of 
a capillary nature, would gradually draw 
in the outside dampness and, finally, be- 
gin to mold and rot. 

Or a costly piece of machinery 
may arrive at the dock with its base 
cracked. It would be folly for the car- 
rier to let it go forward in that condi- 
tion. The base would have to be re- 
newed by consignee and, if his local 
foundry happened not to have facilities 
for this particular kind of job, it might 
well mean that the whole machine would 
have to be shipped back to the factory. 
Accordingly, in such an instance the 
alert carrier notifies the shipper so that 





shipment, thus saving time and money 
for shipper and consignee and trouble for 
all concerned. 

Again, a crate of goods may have a loose board or a 
broken strap when it is received or a sack of wool may have 
a rip or gash in it. The modern carrier’s cooper shop recon- 
ditions the crate and sews up the sack before loading them. 
Here is exemplification of the old adages, “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure” and “a stitch in time saves 
nine.” Moreover, a shipper may not have given marine insur- 
ance a thought. In such cases the carrier advises him fully of 
the kind he needs, its cost, etc. None of these things is legally 
obligatory on the carrier. They are really matters that are 
strictly up to the 
shipper. But they 
are all cheerfully 
undertaken by the 
modern ocean cCar- 
rier as a part of ful- 
fillmenet of duty to 
cargo. 


The Bill of Lading 


Once the goods 
are received, next 
comes the bill of 
lading. This must 
go into the shipper’s 





Stowage of linoleum in tubes—on end, hands as promptly 
properly protected with dunnage against as possible so that 
rust or chafage from stanchions. he can bank it, if 

’ 


desired. To be bank- 
able, it must be in perfect shape—accurately and legibly made 
out, containing all the information the shipper requires. (Some 
shipping concerns even go so far as to show on the bill of lading 
the scheduled date of arrival.) It must contain a correct state- 
ment of the rates (if a rate is wrong it means annoyance for 
the shipper) and how advance charges, if any, are made up, 
including a statement of the charges of the connecting carrier 
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and how they are based. Accuracy is essential and promptneg, 
in getting the document back to the shipper to permit him t) 
complete his financial arrangements is so important that Ofttime 
the carrier will employ a special messenger when that Wil] 
prove faster than the mails. 

Duty to cargo also imposes on the carrier the obligation ¢ 
maintaining ade- 
quate terminal fa- 
cilities. There must 
not only be ample 
space for the receipt 
and delivery’ of 
goods, but for, effi- 
cient sorting and 
segregation so that 
they can be either 
put aboard ship or 
taken from ship and 
delivered to  con- 
signee quickly and 
carefully. This de- 
mands ample dock Coopers are kept busy reconditioning frail 
and pier space, ex- genase a. nd Pham pemerneng ina 
pert personnel and ees will te this wm. 7“ 
supervision, and an 
abundance of all 
sorts of the most modern and efficient cargo-handling and office 
devices. A carrier with inadequate terminal facilities cannot 
properly or wholly fulfill duty to cargo. 
























































































Importance of Stowage 


One of the most vital factors in duty to cargo is the matter 
of stowage, which has so many phases that not all of them are 
thoroughly understood by the average 
shipper. Shippers realize, of course, that, 
in these modern times, cargos must be 
stowed in accord with the soundest prac. 
tice. Some of them may not know, hov-. 
ever, that cargos must also be stowed 
according to plan. Before a ship begins 
loading, the pier superintendent sub- 
mits a list of the cargo and its officers 
work out and make up a definite ani 
detailed plan, indicating exactly where 
and how all commodities are to bh 
stowed. This is very important. Fre 
quently some consignee will base an 
important business transaction on the 
scheduled arrival of a vessel; a depait: 


* Hoisting rolls of delicate art paper in s : vil] 
he can replace the damaged piece before frame slings—no crushing, no chafage. ment store proprietor, for instance, will 


arrange a special sale. By virtue of 
these detailed stowage plans, the moden 
carrier can tell him days ahead of time just when his goods 
will be discharged—virtually to the hour—for these plans show 
exactly where his goods lie in the ship and how many tons of 
other cargo must be unloaded before they are available. Whe 
it is realized that an average-sized modern steamer or motorship 
will lift and stow about 500 carloads of general merchandise, 
the immensity of this undertaking is more readily apparent. 

It has already been remarked that stowage must be sciet 
tific and according to sound practice, as well as carefully 
planned. Obviously, wet hides must not be stowed on grand 
pianos, nor dried blood on flour, nor kerosene alongside baby 
food. The modern 
ocean carrier trans- 
ports scores of 
radically different 
commodities rang- 
ing all the way from 
barbed-wire fencing 
and heavy machin- 
ery to baby car- 
riages, radios, glass- 
ware, statuary, and 
delicate scientific 
instruments. To 
provide proper stow- 
age for all of them 





the ship must be “Pie plate’ in action—circular board en 
divided into a large closed in wire net sling for handling small 
number of compart- packages. 


ments, some for one 
kind of cargo, some for another, and huge quantities of ne, 
clean dunnage must be used. 

In all matter pertaining to stowage, a master’s invariable 
motto is: “Hope for the best but prepare for the worst.” This 
is only natural. On a long journey he never knows What 
weather he will encounter, so the cargo, besides being stowed 
correctly in other respects, must all be heavily braced, blocked, 
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and otherwise safeguarded in anticipation of the ship possibly 
having to labor through heavy seas. It is here that the huge 
quantities of dunnage and shoring timbers come into play; their 
liberal use helps the carrier materially to fulfill duty to cargo 
in so far as stowage is concerned. In this connection we must 
not forget that, whatever else changes, natural laws do not 
change. Stability of the ship—its ability to remain right side 
up—is still, as it always has been and always will be, a matter 
of Vital importance. Thus it is that, to the stowage complica- 
tions accruing from the wide variety of commodities and the 
still wider variety of containers, there must be added the diffi- 
culty of so stowing the ship as absolutely to insure its stability 
at all times and under the most adverse conditions. And, when 
it is remembered that every ship must make several ports and 
unload part of its cargo at each of them, this difficulty will be 
the more readily comprehended. 


Ventilation of Compartments 


Painstaking attention must be ‘given to the ventilation of 
the cargo compartments. This is a matter as complicated as it 
is important. Years of study and untold detailed investigation 
have been given to it. The extremely varied climatic condi- 
tions on long voyages and the ten thousand and one different 
kinds of commodities carried in the thousand and one different 
types of containers, make the solution of this problem most 
difficult. Many containers and commodities are, for example, 
of a hygroscopic nature (i. e., very absorbent of moisture), while 
right alongside there may be other commodities or containers 
that emit moisture freely. Thus, forced, natural, or restricted 
yentilation, according to temperature changes or the varying 
humidity of the atmosphere, must be applied. There are many 
facets to the ventilation problem and the modern carrier must 
comprehentd and be equipped to serve them all. 

As a matter of fact, the really efficient modern carrier is 
working unceasingly on this problem. Its operation department 
has voyage temperature reports for continuous study, set in- 
structions to masters as to when and how to ventilate, and ex- 
haustive atmospheric and sea-water temperature records of all 
periods of the year based on complete meteorological data and 
past averages, for constant use and study. And alli this bears 
excellent fruit. For, though, so far as we know, no carrier has 
yet wholly solved the problem of ship and cargo sweat, which 
still remains one of the perils of the sea, the efficient and up-to- 
date carrier has done much to master it, and these efforts are 
sharply reflected in the record of diminishing damage to cargo 
from this cause. 

Damage to Cargo 


Duty to cargo does not end until the goods are delivered 
to the consignee or his agent in perfect condition. If cargo is 
damaged the reliable carrier will never conceal or attempt to 
conceal it. The delivery clerk will draw the attention of the 
consignee to the damage so that responsibility for it may be 
fixed immediately. Besides being the honest way of doing 
business, this has the additional virtue of avoiding speculative 
opinions and arguments later on. A dependable carrier is will- 
ing and ready to assume liability, if any, before receipt is given 
for the cargo damaged, and does not attempt to evade the issue. 
If the fault is its, it assumes the responsibility. And, once 
assumed, duty to cargo demands that the claim involved be 
Promptly paid. As a claim is either just or unjust, it should 
be treated in a business-like manner. 

Hand in hand with proper assumption of liability and 
prompt payment of just claims goes the modern ocean carrier’s 
program of claim prevention. Not only are just claims paid 
promptly, but recommendations are made to shippers, supported 
either by actual photographs or other evidence, designed to 
prevent damage through better packing. For instance, a shipper 
might send a piece of marble statuary wrapped in burlap only, 
and Probably an arm would break off in transit. The modern 
carrier’s conception of duty to cargo would prompt a recom- 
mendation to the shipper, supported by a photograph of the 
damaged statuary, that, in the future, such shipments be packed 
Mm stout crates or cases, properly braced and with suitable 
packing. The average shipper is fully as anxious as the carrier 
to have his shipment arrive in marketable condition. However, 
since he cannot actually see his goods while they are being 
handled and in transit, he does not always know just what is 
required in the way of packing to achieve this result. The 
carrier, on the other hand, sees them under all these circum- 
stances and is, therefore, more capable of determining the suffi- 
clency or insufficiency of packing and of making recommenda- 
tions that are valid and valuable. 
th Realizing this, shippers accept the carrier’s suggestions in 
i€ spirit in which they are offered and put these recommenda- 


tions into immediate effect. Possibly one in ten thousand might 


nsunderstand, but our own experience has been exceedingly 
beemnate. With some 65,000 shippers using our service we 
ave seldom, if ever, encountered one that was unwilling to 
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cooperate by responding instantly and whole-heartedly to recom- 
mendations for better packing in the interest of duty to cargo. 
Indeed, it is due in no small measure to such cooperation that, 
despite corgoes mainly consisting of articles of the most fragile 
nature, we have been able to reduce damages to the astonish- 
ing minimum of 88/100 of 1 per cent of freight revenue. 


SHIP FOR NAUTICAL SCHOOL 


The Shipping Board has authorized transfer to the Navy 
Department of the Henry County, to be loaned to the state of 
California as a training ship for the state’s nautical training 
school, recently established. The vessel is a steel cargo steamer 
of 4,155 deadweight tons, equipped with reciprocating engines 
and Scotch oil-burning boilers. It will be turned over to the 
navy in operating condition at Norfolk, where it has been in 
lay-up since February, 1921. 


CANADIAN SEA SERVICE 


It has been reported that the Canadian government proposes 
to establish a steamship service between Canada, India and 
South Africa, and the Minister of Commerce is said to have 
called for preliminary tenders in order to estimate the cost, 
according to a report from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
DuWayne G. Clark to the Department of Commerce. The serv- 
ice would be monthly and would cover the St. Lawrence ports 
to Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Port Said and Durban. Another 
service would coyer the same route through the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea and thence branch off to Karachi and Calcutta. 


BRITISH PORT IMPROVEMENT 


A $200,000,000 port improvement scheme has been proposed 
in Great Britain in connection with the government’s project 
for providing work for the unemployed, according to a report 
in Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The proposals will be submitted to the permanent secretary 
to the ministry of transport by a deputation representative of 
both shipowners and traders and headed by the president of 
the Chamber of Shipping. The proposals to be submitted con- 
cern both the large and small ports of the country. The scheme 
includes a $58,000,000 expenditure on road approaches to the 
port of London; $15,000,000 on Chieldhall and Renfrew, on the 
Clyde; about $15,000,000 on the Tyne, principally at Jarrow 
Slake; $11,000,000 at Middlesbrough; $9,000,000 at Liverpool 
and about $5,000,000 at Swansea. In addition to these amounts 
it is understood that proposals for expenditures of very sub- 
stantial amounts at other large ports will be made. 


STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SERVICE 


If all goes well with the present building program of the 
Union-Castle Line, which maintains a weekly service to and 
from Cape Town to and from Southampton, by the end of 1930 
four new ships will have been added to the present fleet, ac- 
cording to a report from Assistant Trade Commissioner Du- 
Wayne G. Clark, Johannesburg, South Africa, to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Last week the “Winchester Castle,” a vessel of 19,500 tons, 
was launched at Belfast. This boat is a sister ship to the 
“Carnarvon Castle,” the present flagship of the fleet. The 
“Winchester Castle” is 630 feet long and is to have accommoda- 
tions for 756 passengers. The vessel is intended to take her 
place as a mail boat, and by so doing it is expected that the 
“Saxon,” which has become quite famous in the South African 
waters, will go into reserve. It is expected that another large 
mail boat will be launched by the middle of next year, and it is 
understood that her dimensions will be practically identical to 
those of the “Winchester Castle.” 

The owners of these boats also maintain what is known 
as an intermediate service. The boats on this service do not 
carry mail. ‘ 


THE 1930 LEONARD GUIDE 


G. R. Leonard and Company, Inc., Chicago, compilers of 
Leonard’s Guide, have in the 1930 edition a freight rate and 
routing service for Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, that 
is meeting with much comment, class rates being shown to 
every point in the United States. The Guide was established 
in 1912 by Mr. Leonard as a parcel post guide. Express rates 
and routing were added in 1917 and freight routing later. With 
the addition of through class rates, the book now contains all 
such information required in the shipping room. For all other 
cities or towns, books are made up showing complete parcel 
post and express charges and regulations to apply from each 
place; also class rates from some of the large shipping centers. 
A feature of the new edition is the ease and rapidity with 
which a freight rate and routing can be ascertained to any 
point and at the same moment express ahd parcel post charges 
can be checked. 
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Two opponents of regulation of the common carrier by bus 
in interstate commerce appeared before the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, January 8, at the opening 
of the hearing on proposed bus legislation, in response to Chair- 
man Parker’s appeal for opposition witnesses. They were Day 
Baker, of Boston, Mass., representing several small bus oper- 
ators of New England, and George H. Pride, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
representing the New York Board of Trade. ~ 

The hearing was on H. R. 7954, a bill to regulate interstate 
commerce by motor vehicles operating as common carriers of 
persons on the public highways, introduced by Chairman Parker 
January 6. The bill is a revision of the previous Parker bill 
providing for regulation of the bus and provides for a scheme 
of cooperative state-and-federal regulation the same as in the 
old bill. 

Mr. Baker’s contention was that federal regulation of the bus 
as proposed would stifle pioneers in the bus field, would result in 
elimination of competition, and would tend to create a monopoly 
in the field of bus transportation. He thought such legislation 
as that embodied in the Parker bill should at least be postponed 
for a year. He said state regulation was desirable but that it 
had restricted competition in some cases. His general position 
was that interstate regulation would retard the development of 
the bus transportation business and that it should be deferred 
until the necessity therefor was more apparent than it was now. 

Mr. Pride emphasized the fact that the New York Board of 
Trade was “unalterably opposed to the bill.” He dwelt on the 
interference of legislative bodies with business in support of 
his assertion that the basis of the organization’s opposition was 
undue interference on the part of government in the affairs of 
business. Initiative, said he, would be greatly curtailed if the 
Parker bill were passed. He said the bus transportation busi- 
ness had been built up by men who were willing to take a chance 
in establishing a service it appeared the people desired. He 
said he had not heard of any public clamor for regulation of 
the bus. 

“You are trying to sentence this industry before it has had 
a chance to offend,” said he. 

Representative Cooper, of Ohio, brought out that when Mr. 
Pride was before the committee at the last session of Congress 
he had informed the committee that railroads and public utili- 
ties had representation in the New York Board of Trade. Mr. 
Pride suggested that possibly the railroad members of the board 
had not taken part in the meetings that led to adoption of the 
policy against bus regulation because they believed the situation 
in Congress was such that it was not necessary to object to such 
a stand being taken. 

Opposition to control by railroads of air and highway trans- 
portation facilities was voiced by Mr. Pride. He said these 
agencies of transportation were competitive and should not be 
under a single control. He said question was now being raised 
Has to whether railroads, under the law, should be permitted 
to operate bus lines. 

Representative Wolverton, of New Jersey, said that business 
organizations in his state were unanimously in favor of the 
Parker bill, and that he wondered therefore why the New York 
Board of Trade took the position it did. Mr. Pride thought 
that unanimity in New Jersey might be due to the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of that state. The witness said he was en- 
gaged in the motor truck highway transportation business but 
had no connection with bus operations. 

Proponents of the Parker bus regulation bill were heard by 
the committee January 9, when the hearings were concluded. 

E. W. Wakelee, of the Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port of New Jersey, summarized the argument in favor of the 
bill on behalf of the National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, the Association of Railway Executives, the American 
Electric Railway Association, and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

Referring to the opposition to the bill expressed the pre- 
ceding day, Mr. Wakelee said it seemed to him it was a fair 
assumption that the witnesses were in fact opposed to regula- 
tion of the truck and that they appeared against the bus bill 
because, perhaps, they feared that truck regulation would follow 
bus regulation. 

Mr. Wakelee cited the Commission’s report in favor of regu- 


lation of the bus, based on the report of Examiner Flynn, ay 
said the situation outlined in that report showed the nee tor 
federal regulation. He said the state commissioners were ty 
the bill because of their knowledge of the situation. He , 
serted he had yet to see an article in any responsible newspap 
opposing regulation and made a point of the fact that, although 
Chairman Parker had asked particularly for opponents to th 
bill, only two witnesses in opposition had appeared. 

Members of the committtee, including Representatives Ng. 
son, of Maine, and Huddleston, of Alabama, questioned \; 
Wakeleee with respect to the power of the states to prote: 
travelers in interstate busses by means of enforcing state regy, 
lation. It was brought out in this connection that injunctio, 
had been obtained in Virginia, Tennessee and South Caroli, 
forbidding enforcement of state regulations on interstate paggq. 
ger busses. 

In response to a question by Representative Rayburn, ¢ 
Texas, Mr. Wakelee said the Parker bill represented the mij. 
mum of legislation that should be enacted. 

Some of the members indicated that they thought legish 
tion requiring bus operators to carry adequate insurance 
protect persons and property might be sufficient, bills of thy 
nature having been introduced by Representatives Hoch ani 
Huddleston. Mr. Wakelee, however, said such legislation woul 
not meet the situation with respect to routes, fares, schedule, 
unfair competition and discrimination. He also said his em 
ception of the bus business was not simply the purchasing ani 
operating of a bus on the highways, but that his conception ip 
cluded the establishment of terminals, shops and an organin 
tion to serve the public. He agreed with Representative Hoc 
that there was nothing in the bill to prevent a railroad fron 
buying a competing bus line. 

Justification for creation of state boards, as provided ly 
the Parker bill, was asked for by Representative Lea, of Cali 
fornia. Mr. Wakelee said the bill in that respect was designe 
to give the federal authority the benefit of the knowledge o 
state officials in handling the regulation of busses, because such 
operation was still largely pretty much of a local character. 

A. R. McDonald, member of the Wisconsin commission, ani 
chairman of the committee on legislation of the National Ass 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, made a Drie 
statement in support of the Parker bill. A statement in favo 
of the bill was filed on behalf of several Kentucky bus operators. 


Views of Manufacturers 


Pyke Johnson, Washington representative of the Nation 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, read the following state 
ment prepared by a special committee of the chamber: 


Whenever the Congress and other agencies of the governmell 
have had under consideration the question of regulation of the bu 
as an instrument in interstate commerce, representatives of tk 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce have made appearant 
and have stated their belief in the principle of regulation in th 
public interest. 

For several years, representatives of the motor industry hatt 
sought upon every occasion to cooperate with representatives of th 
public and of other agencies of transportation in an effort to arrive 
at conclusions which would protect the public interest in efficietl 
transport of all kinds. 

As a result of these several discussions and conferences, Ire 
resentatives of the railroad and public utility commissions, the steal 
railroads, electric railways and motor bus operators have now agreei 
upon proposals contained in the bill submitted to Congress by Senattt 
Couzens, of Michigan. i 

This measure has been carefully considered by the members © 
a special committee appointed by the board of directors of the Ne 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

We believe that in the main, it protects the public interest até 
that its provisions are as adequate as can be any provisions writté 
in advance of experience. 

It has been our judgment that highway transportation shoul 
stand or fall solely on its merit and the desire of the public { 
this form of communication. Consequently we have consistently 
opposed that section of the bill (5b) which would require the Com 
mission to take into account “existing available transportation sé 
vices” in the issuance of certificates of public convenience and 2 
cessity. We still hold that this language is unnecessary in the ye 
interest and that it might operate to the disadvantage of those W” 
desire to travel over the road. But we are ready to accept the judg 
— 7 a who propose it, at least until it shall have been givé 
a fair trial. 

We have held and still believe that bus transportation rates shoull 
not be subject to regulation at least until it has developed that 
public interest is adversely affected by existing rates. Again, howevel 
We are ready to accept the judgment of those who propose this ree 
lation until experience has demonstrated whether or not it is desif# 
in the public interest. . 

We anticipate that other sections of the bill may be found = 
to criticism and that probably perfecting amendments will be fo 
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necessary, but we also believe that bus transportation has now come 
to occupy such an important place in the transportation structure of 
the country that the public should have every advantage which may 
come to it from fair, constructive regulation. 

In making this statement, may we again point out that all times 
we make an exception of the motor truck. As time goes on, we 
pelieve that events have reinforced our original position that by its 
yery nature, the truck constitutes a flexible agency in the carriage 
of commodities whose service to the shipping public rests upon its 
entire freedom from regulation except as to the protection of life, 
limb and property, which is fully provided for by the regulatory laws 
of all of the states of the union. 

With the sincere belief, then, that time has been gained rather 
than lost by the careful consideration which Congress has given 
this question and by its refusal to be hastened into ill-considered 
legislative action, we again join with the other groups in asking 
that your committee give favorable consideration to the preparation 
of a law providing for the regulation of the bus as an instrument 
in interstate commerce. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC TRANSPORT CO. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Company, January 4, filed 
with the Minnesota secretary of state certificate of incorpora- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Transport Company, a Delaware 
corporation, through which the railway company intends to 
supplement and augment its steam freight and passenger serv- 
ice with highway motor service. 


The transport company expects to file with the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission an application for permis- 
sion to operate highway freight trucks along its lines between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, initiating the augmented service. 
In filing the application, the railway company will contend that 
“no state certificate is necessary because the company will not 
be engaged in common carrier service,” but simply will augment 
its steam railroad service. No regular schedules are proposed. 
The new service will be flexible, depending on the amount of 
business, it is stated. Primarily, it is intended to expedite 
through service and local service. Cars of less than car-lot 
freight will be set out at strategic points, where they will be 
met immediately by trucks for delivery to surrounding points. 
Only station-to-station service will be performed. The number 
of stops in the through freight service will be curtailed and 
through service speeded up. The trucks will meet the set-out 
cars at convenient points, and these points may vary from day 
to day, according to the announcement. 


All of the stock of the Northern Pacific Transport Company 
is owned by the Northern Pacific Railway Company. Charles 
Donnelly, president of the railway company, is president; H. E. 
Stevens, vice-president in charge of operation of the railway 
company, is vice-president; R. H. Relf, assistant secretary of the 
railway company, is secretary, and P. B. Lacy, railway company 
treasurer, is treasurer. 


T. & P. TRUCK SERVICE 


Motor truck freight service has been established by the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad, paralleling its entire line between 
El Paso and Fort Worth, more than six hundred miles. This 
new service is operated in competition with several private 
motor truck freight lines. The rates are the same as charged 
by the railroad. The shippers also have free delivery to and 
from the railroad freight stations. The fact that the highway 
over which these motor trucks travel passes through and is 
adjacent to some of the most produce oil fields of west Texas 
causes an enormous traffic in freight of various kinds. Oil field 
supplies, merchandise, and various other commodities that serve 
rapidly growing towns go to make up largely the traffic of both 
the motor trucks and the railroad. The trucks are operated 
on regular schedule, serving El Paso, Barstow, Midland, Stanton, 
Odessa, Pecos, Pyote, Toyah, Van Horn, Wink, Big Spring, 
Colorado and many other towns. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 

‘ The twenty-fifth annual dinner of the Society of Automotive 
a membership of which embraces some 7,000 automo- 
Pes men in all parts of the world, was held in New York, at 
e Hotel Pennsylvania, January 9. Colonel Sydney D. Waldon, 
president of the Detroit Rapid Transit Commission, was the 
—. ‘ii is subject was “Increasing the Capacity of American 
P ao s.” William B. Stout, of the airplane division of the 
ord Motor Company, was toastmaster. 


aa Fila., is to be the scene of the first Southern Aero- 
poses Ineeting of the society. Three papers by important 
r ~ emg men are scheduled for Tuesday evening, January 
traffic e Columbus Hotel headquarters: J. M. Eaton, general 
Part * setae, Pan-American Airways, Inc., “The Important 
= age by Equipment and Operations in the Financial Suc- 
sethete an International Airline;” Clarence M. Young, assistant 
national” Biya for aeronautics, on “Problems of Inter- 
Savion lying, and William B. Stout, president, Stout Air 

- °s, Inc., on “Aviation and Foreign Relations.” Lieut. Carl 
‘ Harper, U. S. N., will act as chairman. It is expected that 
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many aeronautical executives, engineers, and pilots now in 
Florida and Cuba will attend. 

At the annual election the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, Edward P. Warner, editor of “Aviation,” New York, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics; vice- 
president (representing aircraft engineering), Chance M. Vought, 
of Chance Vought Corporation, New York; vice-president (rep- 
resenting aircraft engine engineering), Bruce G. Leighton, di- 
rector of sales and service, Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Paterson, N. J.; vice-president (representing Diesel engine 
engineering), O. D. Treiber, president of Treiber Diesel Engine 
Corporation, Camden, N. J.; vice-president (representing motor 
truck engineering), Arthur J. Scaife, consulting field engineer, 
White Motor Company, Cleveland; vice-president (representing 
passenger car engineering), George L. McCain, research engi- 
neer, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; vice-president (representing pro- 
duction engineering), John Younger, professor of industrial engi- 
neering, Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; vice-president 
(representing transportation and maintenance engineering), 
F. C. Horner, assistant to the vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation, New York; members of the council (two years), 
Ralph R. Teetor, engineer, Perfect Circle Company, Hagerstown, 
Ind.; Frederick K. Glynn, engineer, operation and maintenance 
of automotive equipment of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York; Arthur W. S. Herrington, genera 
manager, Coleman Motors Corporation, Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, C. B. Whittelsey, Jr. 

The society’s roster now includes some 7,000 of the leading 
automotive engineers and executives throughout the world. It 
will celebrate its quarter-century anniversary this summer. 





WISCONSIN TRUCK RATES CORRECTED 


Rates shown in the article, “Wisconsin Truck Rates,” in 
The Traffic World of January 4, p. 39, were wrongly (due to 
typographical errors) represented for distances of 75 miles, 
100 miles and 300 miles. The correct rates at those blocks 
are as follows: At 75 miles, 48 cents for first class, 41 for 
second, 34 for third and 26 for fourth; at 100 miles, 58 for first, 
49 for second, 41 for third, and 32 for fourth class; at 300 miles, 
100 for first, 85 for second, 70 for third and 55 for fourth class. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS 


Representative Carter, of California, has introduced in the 
House a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 187) to create a trans- 
continental highway commission. 

The commission would be composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Postmaster-General. It 
would conduct an investigation and study for the purpose of 
determining the most desirable routes over which to establish 
three hard-surfaced transcontinental highways across the United 
States, one across the northern portion, one across the central 
portion, and one across the southern portion, bearing in mind 
the advantages of utilizing, as far as practicable, existing roads 
and highways, and for the purpose of determining means by 
which the construction and maintenance of such transconti- 
nental highways may be accomplished. The resolution provides 
for a report to Congress from the commission. It would authorize 
an appropriation of $100,000 or so much thereof as would be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the resolution. 


FLIGHT SETS RECORD 





P. & A. Photo 


The above photo shows the tri-motor Fokker Sport F10-A, 

in which Pilot Ray Fortner set what is believed to be a new 

record for commercial planes by maintaining an average speed 

of 203 miles an hour with a load of twelve passengers and an 

extra pilot. He flew the 326 miles between Cleveland and Chi- 
cago in 97 minutes. 


REGULATION OF AIRCRAFT 


A compilation of the various state laws requiring licenses 
for intrastate operation of aircraft has been issued by the 
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aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce in <Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 18, state aeronautical legislation and com- 
pilation of state laws. The document now available is revised 
to September 1, 1929. The introduction to the document, which 
was originally made public last July, outlines the need for uni- 
form state legislation, and suggested drafts of state laws are 
set forth. 

Federal licenses are required for all aircraft and airmen by 
the states of Arizona, California, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri (except solo pleasure), Mnotana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota (by order of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners), Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the territory of Alaska. 

Federal licenses are required for aircraft and airmen en- 
gaged in commercial flying in Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Nebraska, Nevada (by order of Public Service 
Commission), New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Philippine Islands, and West Virginia. 

State or federal licenses are required for all aircraft and 
airmen in Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oregon 
and Virginia. 

State licenses are required for all aircraft and airmen in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. 

No licenses are required by Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee and Utah. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICE 


Second Assistant Postmaster-General Glover has announced 
that, effective with flight of January 15, from Brownsville, Tex., 
foreign air mail route No. 8 will be extended beyond Guatemala 
City, Guatemala, via San Salvador, El Salvador, to San Lorenzo, 
Republic of Honduras. 

Additional international airports of entry have been estab- 
lished at Pembina and Portal, N. D., Douglas, Ariz., Port Angeles, 
Wash., and the terminal of the Western Air Express at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman said that in- 
ternational air traffic between the United States and contiguous 
countries was expanding rapidly. Traffic orjginating in coun- 
tries beyond Mexico, said he, and destined to points in the 
United States, was growing. 


UNIFORM AIR LINE TICKETS 


The first of a series of meetings to be called by the Ameri- 
can Air Transport Association for the purpose of adopting a 
uniform contract and standard ticket for use on, the member 
lines was held at Chicago, January 6. Representatives of lines 
operating in and out of Chicago, as well as of the Aviation 
Corporation, which has a number of subsidiaries that do not 
reach Chicago, agreed to begin using the standard ticket March 
1. The ticket is in coupon form, similar to that used by the 
railroads, so that a passenger may be routed over a number 
of lines by the single selling agency. 

In addition to the adoption of the uniform contract and 
ticket by nine of the lines that had representatives at the 
meeting, a program for synchronizing the operating schedules 
of the various lines was gotten under way. The purpose of that, 
as expressed by Winsor Williams, manager of the association, 
is to “keep the passengers in the air,’ through eliminating 
tedious waits at terminals, due to lack of coordination between 
the time of arrival of planes from one direction with that of 
departure of planes continuing in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Williams will have charge of working out the detail of aligning 
the schedules to most effectively meet the requirements of 
through traffic. 

“The business of carrying passengers in the air has grown 
beyond the individual lines,’ Mr. Williams said. “This is just 
one more step on the part of the air lines to stimulate traffic 
among themselves, by meeting the demands of the patrons.” 


OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 

The sixth annual and twenty-fourth regular meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held in Columbus, 
O., January 21, at 9:00 a. m. The place and time of the meet- 
ing were changed from Cincinnati to Columbus in order to set 
the April meeting this year at the same time as the annual 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, which is 
to be held in Cincinnati April 23 and 24. 

J. G. Young, traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, is general chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, which has procured the Elks’ City Club for the meeting. 
The contact and executive committee meetings will be held in 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel at 3:00 and 4:00 p. m., respectively, 
January 20. A noon luncheon in honor of the membership of 
the board will be held, at which Rudolph C. Whittenmeier, 
humorist, will speak, and there will be music. 

Reports will be given by approximately twenty-five com- 
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modity committee chairmen, giving in detail requirements ,, 
railroad transportation in the next ninety days. Numerous > 
ports have been received that indicate a large attendance, — 


N. ENGLAND ADVISORY BOARD 


Total carloadings in the territory of the New Englanj 
Shippers’ Advisory Board in the first quarter of this year yj 
show a decrease 3.5 per cent under loadings in the same Perio! 
of 1929, according to the reports of the commodity committeg 
A summary, by commodities, comparing volume anticipated ; 
the coming quarter with that of the same period last yey 
follows: 

Increase Decreay 


Automobiles and accessories Ae 
Brass, bronze and copper ope 
ee eae 10% 7 
Building and monumental stone 1e 
Brick and tile 10¢ 
*Cement 5¢ 
Canned goods ’ 
Chemicals 

Clay, gravel, sand and stone 

Coal and coke 

Confectionery 

Cordage 

Cotton and cotton products 

ee RR nee a nee 3% 
Electrical machinery and appliances 
Explosives 

Fertilizer 

Furniture 

Groceries 

Grains 


No Change 
No Change 
No Change 


No Change 
No Change 
No Change 


Livestock 

Lumber and forest products 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous manufactures 

Musical instruments 

PeCmings MOUSE PrOGucts.............ccccccececs 

Paper and pulp 

Petroleum products 

Potatoes 10% 

Pumps, tanks and boilers.............:... 10% 

Roofing materials 

Scrap metals 

Slate 

Sugar 

Valves, valve fittings and plumbers’ sup- 
plies 

TIES 6o-s's op -5ack hk oe 4 oho 5b oe sae we 

Woolen goods 

Wool—raw 


No Change 
Slight 


Slight 
No Change 


oe 


*Covers loading at Rockland, Me., shipments to New Engiavi 
from Hudson Upper, N. Y., and import. 


Service by the railroads was generally reported as satis 
factory by the commodity committee chairman. 

The report of G. C. Randall, district manager, A. R. A,, inti 
cated that “cooperation of New England shippers in connectia 
with the more complete utilization of freight car capacity co 
tinues gratifying,’ but that the record for the district in th 
matter of release of equipment was not satisfactory. The recor 
in the district was the poorest of all districts in the country, ft 
the period, according to the report, and was entirely due ti 
slower release of cars at Boston. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before tl 
Commission: John T. Bowe, Houston, Tex.; George T. Coc 
ran, La Grande, Ore.; C. D. Cunningham, Centralia, Was: 
H. E. Cole, Sacramento, Calif.; H. Brua Campbell, New Yoti 
N. Y.; Beverly Cameron Cobb, New York, N. Y.; Vernon / 
Davidson, Burley, Idaho; T. F. Dooley, Hegewisch, IIl.; Colt 
R. Eberhard, La Grande, Ore.; Franklin Spencer Edmonis 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Emzley B. Fisher, Washington, D. C.; Geort 
E. Farrand, Los Angeles, Calif.; E. R. Griffith, Sharon, Pa: 
T. Jefferson, Jr., Richmond, Va.; James A. Kelley, Wilmingt 
Del.; Merlin E. McKirahan, San Francisco, Calif.; Charles ! 
McInnis, Washington, D. C.; Charles F. McBride, Sharon, Pe: 
Daniel Males, New York, N. Y.; William H. Neely, Harrisbut 
Pa.; Harry E. North, El Paso, Tex.; Robert R. Pierce, Cle't 
land, O.; P. M. Polivka, Cleveland, O.; Winslow S. Piert 
New York, N. Y.; W. Ainsworth Parker, Baltimore, Md; # 
mund Blanchard Quiggle, Washington, D. C.; J. Edw. Shit 
Northampton, Pa.; Sherman H. Stivers, Washington, D. © 
T. G. Shannon, Beaumont, Tex.; M. H. Strothman, Dallas, Te 
Joseph A. Sheehan, New York, N. Y.; James B. Sweeny, ¥@ 
more, Md.; M. W. Sheppard, Wilmington, Del.; William Mart! 
Williams, Washington, D. C.; Guy J. Wadlinger, Pittsbu 
Pa.; Asa J. Wilbourn, Cairo, Ill.; Bernard L. Younglove, 
cago, Ill, 
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Freight Tariffs 


Twenty-Fifth of a Series of T'wenty-Six Articles on This Subject Written for The Traffic World by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


required by industrial and commercial traffic organ- 

izations for use in connection with rate work vary 
with the nature of the business with which the departments 
are connected, the districts from which the raw materials 
and supplies are drawn, the markets in which the products 
are distributed, and the potential markets in which trade is 
sought. 

The traffic department of a manufacturing company 
that ships goods moving at commodity rates requires a dif- 
ferent assortment of tariffs from those required by a concern 
engaged in manufacturing high grade, completely finished 
articles that move at class rates. The traffic department of 
the company shipping the lower grade bulk commodities 
needs to be equipped with a file of commodity tariffs govern- 
ing the inbound raw materials and commodity tariffs apply- 
ing to the finished products, with only a few class rate tariffs 
governing the movements of certain supplies or the finished 
products to certain sections where commodity rates are not 
applicable, while the department functioning for the industry 
manufacturing high grade articles must be supplied with 
commodity tariffs applicable to the inbound traffic as well as 
with the class rate tariffs governing the movement of the 
finished products. The traffic departments of companies 
manufacturing a number of articles taking class and com- 
modity ratings usually require larger and more comprehen- 
sive files of tariffs than industries that produce only one 
product. 

Another factor that affects the number and kind of 
tariffs required is the location of the sources of supply from 
which the industry draws its raw materials. If raw materials 
are drawn from a number of points in various sections, the 
trafic department must be equipped with a greater number 
and variety of local, joint, and agency tariff publications than 
if the concerns drew most of their materials from one section 
or a few limited districts. 


The number and location of the industries’ actual or 
potential markets determine in part the department’s tariff 
requirements. Industries that market their products in a 
lew markets close at hand or in one section of the country, 
require fewer tariffs, as a rule, than concerns that distribute 
their products in widely scattered markets in a number of 
sections of the country or abroad. 

The amount of attention paid by the industrial traffic 


T= numbers and kinds of tariffs and supplements 


department to the business done by the competitors of the 


company for which it functions tends to determine the num- 
ber and variety of tariffs needed. If the traffic manager 
keeps informed as to the sources of supply and the markets 
of his competitors, he must obtain tariffs governing their 
traffic as well as those governing his own. This is essential 
if the industry is to be thoroughly informed as to its com- 
petitors’ costs of .production and distribution. Studies of the 
tates paid by competitors for the movement of their raw 
materials or finished products often discover markets in 
which the industry may profit by a competitor’s rate disad- 
vantage or a market in which a rate disadvantage is suffered 
injustly by the industry so that the discrimination may be 
removed by appropriate action. 

The knowledge of rates applying from the plants of 
competitors as well as those applying from their own plants 
‘erves to guide sales departments in fixing prices for the 
goods marketed in different sections. Business can often be 


obtained by a reduction in price sufficient to offset any unad- 
justable rate disadvantage the concern may suffer. In bid- 
ding on competitive business, full information as to the rate 
situation of all competitors enables the industry to meet 
competition. 


Obtaining Supplies of Tariffs 


All class, commodity, and miscellaneous local, joint, or 
agency tariffs legitimately needed by the department should 
be requested of the carriers and no other tariffs should be 
requested. The accumulation of superfluous tariffs and sup- 
plements is both unwise and unfair. It is unwise because 
unnecessary tariffs occupy valuable space and require atten- 
tion to keep them correctly supplemented and filed, and un- 
fair because of the unnecessary burden it places on the car- 
riers. The compilation and printing of tariffs is an expense 
of the carriers which must be paid out of earnings. 

The carriers and the tariff-publishing agencies publish a 
limited number of tariffs and supplements of each issue esti- 
mated to supply a reasonable demand. If industrial traffic 
departments that do not have any real need for certain 
tariffs or supplements obtain copies of these issues the supply 
may be exhausted before all the shippers who really need 
them can be supplied, and then they must wait until the 
tariffs or supplements are reissued. 

All the regularly used tariff issues containing rates on 
the commodities handled from the sources of point of supply 
to the point of manufacture and from the manufacture to all 
actual or prospective markets should be obtained, if possible. 
Tariffs should be obtained that publish rates between such 
points of origin and destination via the standard all rail 
routes, differential all rail routes, rail and water routes, and 
all water routes. Express rate tariffs, parcel post guides, 
territorial directories, and special service tariffs, as well as 
the freight rate schedules published by motor transportation 
companies should also be obtained from the issuing carriers 
or tariff publishing agents. 

The task of selecting the tariffs needed is not easy, and 
yet it may be done if a proper system of selection is fol- 
lowed. The Commission requires that every carrier publish 
a list of tariffs to which it isa party as initial, intermediate, 
or terminal carrier. These lists indicate the commodities gov- 
erned by each tariff to which the lines are parties and the - 
territories between which the rates published are applicable. 
The Commission number, the state commission number, and 
the issuing carrier’s number are shown for each tariff. These 
official tariff lists of the carriers serving the points of origin, 
the manufacturing centers, and the markets, in which the 
concerns are interested, may be obtained from the general 
freight departments of the carriers. The tariffs published 
by agents may be decided on in the same way. 

The United States Shipping Board requires that all 
water carriers operating in the coastwise and intercoastal 
trade of the United States publish and file tariffs. The tariff 
rules of the Shipping Board are similar, in some respects, to 
the regulations for all-rail and rail-and-water carriers, pre- 
scribed by the Commission. ‘Tariff lists are required to be 
published by the domestic water lines and from such lists 
industrial traffic managers may check the tariffs that appear 
to be useful. 

The Commission has no jurisdiction over motor freight 
carriers and they do not file tariffs applicable to interstate 
commerce, so that information as to the legal rates in effect 
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over such routes may be obtained from the state commission 
having jurisdiction over the line or from the officers of the line 
itself. 

The tariffs referred to in the carriers’ official lists of tariffs 
may be obtained by shippers or consignees of freight who have 
need of them, on application to the general freight departments 
of the carriers publishing them, by written requests, by letter 
or postcard; personal visits; requests made through soliciting 
agents; or applications to tariff publishing agents. 


Filing Tariffs 


The tariff files should be placed where the rate and claim 
clerks can use the tariffs conveniently. Space must be pro- 
vided so that the tariffs are not crowded into so small a space 
that they cannot be conveniently used, and provision should be 
made for the expansion of the files as new tariffs are added. 
It is unwise to waste room because space is valuable in factory 
office quarters as well as in downtown office buildings. Suffi- 
cient space, therefore, must be provided to house the files 
without crowding or storing tariffs in inaccessible places where 
they may become lost or mutilated. 

In large traffic departments, where a number of rate and 
claim men consult the tariffs, files are often divided between 
the rate and claim bureaus, the former having ready access to 
the effective issues and the latter to the canceled issues. In 
many departments the tariffs are not taken away from the files. 
Tables are provided in the tariff file room in front of the files, 
so that the clerks may select the proper tariffs from the files 
and use them at the tables. This avoids the confusion and 
lost time resulting from failure to return tariffs to the proper 
places after they have been taken away from the files. Tariffs 
are apt to be lost or mislaid if they are taken to the clerks’ 
desks and kept there for any length of time. A tariff, like a 
valuable reference book, should never be taken from its proper 
place for any length of time. 

The files should be placed whenever possible in a part of 
the office where the light is good so that the tariffs may be 
read without eyestrain, and a table or other surface provided 
for placing the tariff to be read and making memoranda. 


Filing Systems 


A number of excellent filing cabinets are manufactured by 
office equipment concerns. Hach type of equipment is designed 
to meet special needs or preferences in filing. Each traffic man- 
ager has his own special problems in filing tariffs and these 
must be considered in selecting the filing system to be used. 

Any one of the following types of tariff filing equipment 
can be adapted to the needs of industrial or commercial traffic 
departments: Vertical filing cabinets; shallow-shelf tariff cab- 
inets; drop-front drawer filing cabinets; tariff boxes; tariff 
binders. 

Arrangement of Tariffs 


After the needed tariffs have been obtained and the filing 
device has been selected, the arrangement in the files must be 
determined. A popular system used by many large and small 
industrial traffic departments and recommended by the man- 
agers of these organizations arranges the tariffs of each road 
and each agency alphabetically, according to the name of the 
road and freight tariff association issuing the tariff. The listing 
of agency tariffs under the name of the agent is not recom- 
mended, because the files must be rearranged whenever the 
traffic association changes agents. 

Further subdivisions may be made of the tariffs of each 
issuing road or association alphabetically, according to kind of 
tariff, dividing the tariffs of each road or agent into groups of 
class, class and commodity, general commodity, specific com- 
modity, and miscellaneous tariffs. Within these groups the tariffs 
are arranged numerically according to their I. C. C. numbers. 
This method corresponds to the system prescribed for the guid- 
ance of rail carriers by the Commission. The same I. C. C. 
number is never assigned to more than one tariff of each road 
or agent, so that confusion is impossible. 


The Tariff File Index 


Larger files must be properly indexed so that the needed 
tariffs are to be located in the files. Smaller files may be kept 
successfully without indices if the names of the issuing roads 
or associations and the kinds and numbers of the tariffs con- 
tained in each receptacle are shown on the outside of the com- 
partment or case. This is impracticable if the collections of 
tariffs are large. Many industrial traffic departments arrange 
and index their files after the manner prescribed by the Com- 
mission for the use of carriers and used by the Commission 
in its own files, which contain copies of every tariff issued 
by a road or association under the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

Industrial or commercial traffic departments may change 
the arrangements of the tariffs to meet their special requirements 
on some such index arrangement as shown below, the tariffs 
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being segregated alphabetically by names of roads and agg. 
ciations—not agents—in the following order: 


1. Class rate tariffs—tariffs naming calss rates omy. 

2. Class and commodity tariffs—tariffs naming both class anj 
commodity rates, whether specific or general. 

3. General commodity tariffs—tariffs naming commodity rates 9) 
a variety of commodities too numerous to list on the title pages, 

4. Specific commodity tariffs—tariffs applying on a single com. 
modity, or on a group of allied commodities, such as iron and ste) 
articles, or grain and grain products. 

5. Miscellaneous tariffs—tariffs governing special and accessgorj,| 
services and charges including: 

a. Allowances, including all rules and regulations governing diminy. 
tion of transportation charges paid to or allowed by carriers to ship. 
pers or consignees of freight. i 
Demurrage. 

Drayage and cartage. 
Industrial allowances. 
Lighterage. 

Reconsignment. 

Switching. 

Track storage. 

Transit privileges. 

Trap or ferry car services, or 
. Warehousing. 


RE TO Bo oF 


The preparation of a proper tariff filing and indexing sys 
tem is a task that must be approached by the industrial traffic 
manager in the light of his special experience in his concern’s 
business. Aside from minor variations dictated by the special 
problems presented by a particular business or influenced by 
personal preference, a good tariff filing and indexing system 
should meet the following tests: 


1. It should be simple and easy to understand. 

2. The index should be kept accurately and up-to-date. 

3. The file should be housed so as to protect the tariffs. 

4. The tariffs should be concentrated at a convenient place. 

5. The place where the file is kept should be well lighted and 
equipped with a reading table. 

6. A uniform filing cabinet should be adopted so that units may 
be added as the file increases in size. 

7. Filing, indexing and the posting of supplements should be at- 
tended to by a capable tariff or rate clerk. 

8. The whole filing system should be carefully supervised by the 
traffic manager. 


Inactive Tariff Files 


Tariffs that have been supplemented to the legal limits sei 
by the Commission are reissued and the old issues are canceled 
by the issuing carriers or agents. These obsolete tariffs are 
still useful to the industrial traffic department claim clerks to 
be used to support overcharge claims or to defend undercharge 
claims. The canceled tariffs should be kept until there is no 
possibility of their being of use for such purposes. Then the 
old issues may be disposed of, to make room for others. 

Tariffs recently canceled are usually filed in the same fasb- 
ion as the effective issues, but they are often separated 
from the active issues and placed in special files where they 
can be used conveniently. The same system of indexing is 
used. Special index files, either book or car, are made for 
the tariffs used in this manner. 

After the legal time limit within which claims may be filed 
against the carriers has been reached and no new claim can be 
entered, the canceled issues are usually removed from the files 
to make room for more recently canceled tariffs. The old issues 
should be placed in permanent storage places, so that they may 
be found, if needed to support suits. 


Revising the Tariff File 


The labor and expense of collecting and maintaining a tarif 
file is wasted unless it is kept thoroughly up-to-date. Constall 
revision is necessary to be sure that all the necessary tariffs 
have been obtained and all supplements have been posted 
Canceled issues must be eliminated from the files so that correc 
rate information may be available for use in the rate work o 
the department. 

At the time tariffs are requested of the carriers, it is cus 
tomary for managers of traffic to request that the name of the 
concern be placed on the mailing lists of the carriers for suc 
supplements and reissues as may be published from time (0 § 
time. Despite this precaution, concerns are sometimes acti 
dentally omitted from the mailing list for an issue or severél 
issues, due to error on the part of the tariff distribution force 
of the carriers or agencies. One or several supplements 0 
reissues may fail to reach the requestors, with the result that 
incorrect rate information may be used. The rapidity with 
which rate changes and tariff revisions are made makes it it 
perative that traffic departments be careful in keeping thell 
tariff files up-to-date. 

The men in charge of the industrial or commercial depatt 
ments’ tariff files must assure themselves constantly that all 
the issues needed are in the files and that all effective su? 
plements have been received. This can be done by checkité 
the tariffs and supplements on file in the industrial or col 
mercial departments against the official lists of tariffs publishei 
periodically and supplemented at intervals by the carriers. 
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January 11, 1930 


THE YORKER 
Freight 
New York and Jersey City 
to York, Pa. 


THE BULL DOG 
Merchandise 
Akron to Seaboard Cities 


FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


THE BISON 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


GUTS 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


MAN O’ WAR 
Live Stock 


' Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 


" Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE MASCOT 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Pittsburgh 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE VIRGINIAN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE DERBY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE COLONEL 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE CINCINNATUS 
Merchandise 
incinnati to Seaboard Cities 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus 
and Cincinnati 


THE STRAITS 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 


THE FOREST CITY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Cleveland 
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THE EAGLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE ECLIPSE 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE TRAILBLAZER 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Pittsburgh 


THE RANCHMAN 
Perishables 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Columbus and Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh and Seaboard Cities 


THE CODOR 
Freight 
York, Pa., to Jersey ‘ty 
and New York 


THE ORIOLE 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to New York 


UNCLE REMUS 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Boston 


THE CORNUCOPIA 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


“The Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” 


Many shippers throughout America are 
benefiting from the regular, dependable, on 


time performances of these 66 named 
Pennsylvania freight trains. 

They constitute a fleet of busy carriers 
whose importance in the industrial and 
commercial life of the nation can hardly 


be exaggerated. 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


‘ ‘WwW E’ b ] 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New York and Philadelphia 
to Buffalo 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE IRON MASTER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to New York 


THE CHAMPION 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 


THE CAPTIVATOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 

and Seaboard Cities 


THE VULCAN 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 





THE ACCELERATOR 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Pittsburgh 


THE ROCKET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cincinnati 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk and Baltimore 
to Buffalo 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE WHITE MOTH 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Ft. Wayne 
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THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 


THE STANDARD 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo, Detroit 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE REFILLER 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to E. St. Louis 


THE DIVIDEND 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merc‘r:andise 
Buffalo to Chicago 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE METEOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cleveland, 
Akron, Youngstown, Niles, 
New Castle and Sharon 


THE ARROW 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Detroit 


STAR UNION LINE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard 
Cities to Chicago 


THE COMET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to 
Indianapolis and St. Louis 


THE ACE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Pittsburgh 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo, Detroit 
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it ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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The tariffs on file with the railroad agents at the place in 
which the industrial establishment is located may also be exam- 
ined from time to time as another precaution. These agency 
tariff files are supplemented by the general freight departments 
of their respective roads. 

A third method of checking the department file is the prac- 
tice of requesting the local agents of the rail lines delivering 
freight to the industry to insert a notation of the tariff authority, 
supplement and effective date on all incoming freight bills. A 
check of this sort tends to reduce overcharges and gives the 
traffic department an opportunity to be certain all tariffs and 
supplements needed have been obtained. 

Another method of keeping the tariff files up-to-date is the 
use of form letters. These letters are addressed to the general 
freight departments of rail and water lines and to tariff publish- 
ing agents of the carriers asking if certain specified tariffs are 
still in effect and, if they are, that effective supplements be 
furnished. If the tariff or tariffs referred to have been canceled, 
a copy of the superseding issue is requested and a _ supple- 
mentary request is made that the name of the industry be 
placed on the mailing list of the carriers for amendments and 
reissues. 


Use and Interpretation of Freight Tariffs 


It is difficult to lay down any formula to be used in all cases 
in reading and interpreting freight tariffs, because of variations 
in the make-up and subject matter of the tariffs. There are, 
however, certain general rules which have been found to be 
efficacious. They may be summarized as follows: 


1. The title page of the tariff should be examined to deter- 
mine the type of tariff, the issuing carrier, and the territories 
to and from which the rates apply. 

2. The I. C. C. number or the state commission number 
should be checked, depending on whether the tariff is applicable 
in interstate or intrastate commerce. 

3. The upper left-hand corner of the tariff should be in- 
spected to ascertain the number of tariffs permitted to be in 
effect at any one time. 

4. The supplements, if any, should be examined to be sure 
that the proper supplements are available. 

5. The classification and exceptions to the classification gov- 
erning the tariff should be noted on the title page. 

6. The date of issue and the effective dates of the tariffs 
and any supplements should be checked so as to be sure the 
rates used are in effect. 

7. The table of contents should be noted so that the location 
of stations of origin and destination, rules and regulations, rates, 
routes, and other information can be readily located. 

8. The list of participating carriers should be noted so as 
to be sure that the initial, intermediate and terminal lines com- 
prising the route which is desired to be used are parties to the 
tariff. 

9. The items in the effective supplements should be checked, 
since these take precedence over the corresponding items of 
the tariff. 

10. The rules governing the tariff should be examined and 
special attention should be given to the rules regulating the 
substitution of commodity for class rates, the interstate and 
intrastate application of class rates at intermediate points, and 
the provisions respecting facilities, privileges and deliveries. 

11. The explanatory statements in the tariff and its supple- 
ments should be checked. 


12. Reference marks should not be overlooked, because 
these marks often provide for an entirely different application 
of a rate, rule or route upon certain traffic. 


13. The alphabetical and geographical lists of points of ori- 
gin should be checked to locate and check the fact that the 
rate desired is applicable from the point of origin. 

14. The alphabetical and geographical lists of destination 
points should be checked. 

15. If the tariff refers to other tariffs for the origin and 
destination territories, these must be checked to determine 
whether or not the points of origin and destination are covered. 

16. The carload minimum weight provided by the tariff or 
by the exceptions to the classification or classifications should be 
checked. 

17. The routing instructions or restrictions should be checked 
and applied in order to protect the rate used. 

18. If no routes are provided the tariff should be checked 
for reference to a routing tariff or to definitely ascertain that 
the carriers selected to haul the freight are participating car- 
riers. 

19. If the tariff does not provide that the rates between the 
point and origin can be used as proportional rates they cannot 
be used as factors in any combination rate. 

20. Combinations of rates cannot be used if a through rate 
is in effect via the route over which the shipmént is to move. 
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21. Special and terminal service tariffs which in any Way 
increase or decrease the through or combination rates Must be 
checked to determine their application and effect on the rat 

22. If the tariff provides its own special and terminal gep;, 
ice rules, regulations and charges these should be checked, , 
cause they take precedence over the general special and terming 
tariffs having general application. 

23. Attention should be paid to the tariffs canceled whol; 
or in part by the tariff used in seeking the rate desired in orig, 
to guard against the use of rates which are not applicable, 

24. Care should be exercised to determine whether the rats 
apply in the proper direction, from the point of origin to ty 
destination, and not in the reverse direction. 

25. If the tariff refers to other tariffs containing lists y 
articles upon which the quoted rates apply, such as iron or steg 
articles, or grain and grain products, the lists in these tarif, 
should be checked to be sure the commodity is included. 

These suggestions indicate the care with which tariffs muy 
be used if they are to be interpreted correctly. Lord Franci 
Bacon it was who said that “some books are to be tasted, other 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digestej” 
If this great philosopher had ever heard of or seen a moden 
freight tariff he would have added another class of books thi 
must be masticated slowly and carefully. 


MIDWEST BOARD MEETING 


Agricultural and industrial activity in the midwest in th 
coming three months will show but little change from the lev¢ 
in the first quarter of 1929, according to the business forecasts 
included in the commodity committee reports presented at Chi. 
cago, January 9, at the sixth annual meeting of the Midwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. The territory covered is Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, western Indiana and northern Michigan, 

In this territory in the first quarter of 1929, 1,220,164 freight 
cars were loaded with the twenty-nine principal agricultum 
and industrial products covered by the board’s report. The co: 
responding traffic in the first three months of this year wa 
estimated at 1,213,043 cars, or a reduction of six-tenths of on 
per cent. 

An increased movement of products was anticipated ina 
number of lines, as compared with the activity a year ago, this 
predicted increase amounting to one per cent in the movement 
of grain; two per cent for poultry and dairy products; three pe 
cent for canned goods; five per cent for machinery and boilers, 
and for agricultural implements; approximately seven per cett 
for brick and clay products; 12 per cent for hay, straw ani 
alfalfa; 15 per cent for petroleum and its products; 28 per cent 
for fertilizers; 30 per cent for cement, and 33 per cent fo 
potatoes. 

A level of business activity approximately the same as thi 
existing a year ago was anticipated in the movement of flor 
and meal, coal and coke, ore and concentrates, salt, sugar, syrl) 
and molasses, paper, paperboard and prepared roofing, and chen 
icals and explosives. 

Decreases, as compared with the volume of movement: 
year ago, were reported in seven lines. These amounted to tw 
per cent in the case of live stock; three per cent for lumber ali 
forest products; five per cent for iron and steel; seven per cell 
for fresh vegetables; 15 per cent for fresh fruits, and for grave, 
sand and stone, and 35 per cent for lime and plaster. ° 

George A. Blair, general chairman of the board, presided 
General transportation conditions throughout the country wert 
reviewed by L. M. Betts, manager of the car service divisio. 
American Railway Association, and conditions local to the boari 
by W. D. Beck, district manager. 

In a short talk by M. J. Gormley, executive vice-presidett 
of the American Railway Association and chairman of the (a 
service division, attention was called to the fact that the com 
modity committee reports estimating anticipated requirement 
of the various industries were instituted for the purpose 
providing the car service division with advance information thi 
would enable it to control the movement of cars more satis 
factorily, but that business executives and economists general! 
had come to rely on them as “forecasts” of business condition 

Emphasizing the importance that had come to be attachel 
to the reports, he said that, at the time the railroads had beél 
called on by President Hoover to contribute to a program 0 
business stabilization, President Aishton, of the American Kal 
way Association, had called his attention to the reports of #& 
ticipated business made by the various boards. The Presidell 
had been sufficiently impressed, he said, to request that I 
receive the reports from the individual boards as they wet 
issued. Because of that increasing importance attached to tlt 
reports, Mr. Gormley emphasized, every effort should be made 
to make them accurate. 

“If the 1930 forecasts prove to be correct,” he said, “y% 
will be regarded as the real forecasters, instead of economist 
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who sit in offices on the twentieth floor of New York sky- 
scrapers.” 

In summarizing the forty reports of the committees, J. E. 
Bryan, general secretary of the board, called attention to the 
fact that 17 indicated increases for the first quarter of the year, 
as against the corresponding period last year; 11 expected busi- 
ness to be about the same in their respective lines, and 12 
anticipated decreases. 

Two phrases in common use by orators, he said, were “we 
point with pride” and “we view with alarm.” All of the com- 
mittee chairmen were “pointers,” he emphasized. 

Transportation conditions were regarded as favorable by 
the railroad representatives, and no complaints of service in 
the last quarter were received from the shippers. In comment- 
ing on the report of the committee on sand, gravel and stone, 
W. J. Womer, chairman, expressed appreciation of work of the 
district manager of the car service division, with the comment 
that the “makings” of a car shortage had existed in the last 
quarter of last year, and that the car service division and the 
committees of the board were both to be thanked that it had 
been averted. 

Mr. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson and Company, 
was reelected general chairman, and the other officers, Law- 
rence Farlow, secretary of the Farmers Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, and Mr. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ Association, were reelected 
alternate general chairman and general secretary, respectively. 

There was a registered attendance of 560. It was an- 
nounced that there would be no spring meeting unless unfore- 
seen developments should require it, and that the next meeting 
would be July 3, at Rockford, II. 


Address at Luncheon 


The speaker at the luncheon, attended by 600 or more 
shipper and railroad representatives, was J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, representing the Committee on Public Relations, 
Eastern Railroads. He emphasized the improvements made in 
recent years in the quality of transportation service furnished 
by the railroads, giving credit to the investment of huge amounts 
of new capital and to the more intelligent use of rail facilities 
by the public for which, he said, the members of the advisory 
boards were largely responsible. 

“That the railways should provide efficient service without 
burdensome rates was expected,” he said. “That they have 
been able to provide an ever-increasing efficiency with steadily 
decining freight rates, constitutes the outstanding industrial 
achievement since the war, an accomplishment to which your 
organization has made a substantial contribution. 

“Good rail service having become a habit, it is only natural 
that we should be seeking the still better service of tomorrow. 
Already we hear demands for still greater efficiency at still 
lower cost; faster and more luxurious passenger service; 
electrification of terminals; new and more beautiful passenger 
stations; and the most modern freight facilities. Can we have 
all these improvements? 

“Following a recent conference with the President of the 
United States, railway executives announced a program for 
1930 involving the expenditure of more than one billion dollars 
for improvements. However, we must remember that the ability 
of the railways to finance this enormous expenditure, and to 
earry forward equally large programs in future years, will 
always be determined by the public itself. 

“If the railways are treated on the basis of sound business 
economics, if they are permitted to earn the fair return which 
was promised to them, if they are allowed to retain a fair share 
of their income after they do earn it; then we may expect the 
railways to move steadily forward to greater usefulness as a 
transportation agency. 

“A single stroke of the pen makes the transportation act 
the law of the land. Another stroke of the pen controls rail- 
way income by increasing or reducing rates—and usually reduc- 
ing them. But it requires more than a pen stroke to maintain 
railway credit. There is no magic wand which can be used for 
the creation or the financing of railway improvements. Rail- 
roading is now a business of decreasing costs. 

“We should always keep in mind that the American railway 
system does not exist for itself. On the contrary, it exists 
entirely for others. It is the servant of all the people and of 
all industry, and it renders a service which not only adds to 
the value of production but which also decreases the cost of 
consumption. 

“Railways do not ask for preferred treatment. They are 
not seeking special favors. Given a fair field and equal oppor- 


tunity, they will not only maintain the existing high standard of 
service, but they will provide a still more efficient transporta- 
tion system for the future.” 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, comparing 
anticipated requirements in the first quarter of this year with 
actual loadings in the same period last year, follows: 
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Carloadings Estimat, 
Actual Estimated Iner, Deo 
1929 1930 % «€ 


en re ree wee eee ere 84,193 85,000 i9 * 
Flour, meal and other mill products...... 35,436 35,436 j 
Brey, DETOW GME BHANE 2... cccccccccesess 8,903 


10,000 12.3 
ta aa aad hvac ori pollo Mcrae csi we Oo oie wei want 
Cotton seed and products, except oil 
NE IN cis a Aleck. oinss.iaslu\e 40s 'e-'o-e'a s dinia.ain eie0tce,peares 
NE CN (IN ya i:cis ood pe eaiemies's om malate ‘ nake an 
NE a Fae cg Ric beac aresaoacd dooeim : 7,071 33.3 — 
SPEOr SPOR WEROIRIINS oie c ccccccsccscve 200 2... 
Live stock rT 
Poultry and dairy products.:............. 
SE SND ok saicins 6 0068s 6 sb uewsaeesaee 
OPS BUG GHMCOMEFAUED .occ cc ccccccsccessce 3,895 .... 
CHAVEL SONG ANE SIONS. 666.60. cccscccesse one aa 
EE cbt iar tiie ie ht chee ah eneinian de eatewe? 255 ae 
Lumber and forest products.............. 5745 . 
Petroleum and petroleum products....... : 
Sugar, syrup and molasses............... 
Oe 2S eee ee eee eae 
MEBCHINGTY ANG DOUCIT ....o0060c0ceresrees 582 5.0. 
0 RR ES ea eee aes ee ee 36:3 3 
BTICK GRA Clay PTOGUCES 2.02.0 ccsccsscese 7 6.6. 
SU eee ee saa eae 
Agricultural implements and 

other than automobiles .............. 20,85 5.0. 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 20,0 cic an 
ok eee 7 t 28.2 .., 
Paper, paper board and prepared roofing. ee 
Chemicals and explosives ............... 4,278 
Canned goods—all canned food products 

(includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, 

pickles, preserves, -etc.).........e.0s- 9,637 9,926 3.0 ..., 


Total all commodities listed.......... 1,220,164 1,213,043 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC COUNSELORS TO MEET 
A meeting of the Industrial Traffic Counselors’ Associatin 
will be held January 16, at the assembly room, Merchants’ Asw 
ciation, Woolworth Building, New York. Subjects and speakey 
include the following: The Consulting Traffic Manager's Att 
tude Toward Putting Class and Commodity Rates on a Strict 
Mileage Basis—A. G. Linneman, Cincinnati; Percentage of Valu 


‘of Merchandise to Be Added to Loss and Damage Claims- 


B. H. Carmichael, Los Angeles; Supplying of Tariff by Rai 
roads and Agencies—G. T. Stuffiebeam, New York; Associatin 
of Practitioners Before the I. C. C—WM. P. Bauman, Jersey City. 
Use of the Name “Counselor’—D. T. Waring, New York: 
Inter-Counselor Activities—Charles E. Vose, Boston; Couns¢ 
ors’ Interest in Developing Foreign Travel Service—S. D. Ric 
Syracuse; Educational Campaign to Get Shippers and Receir- 
ers to Use Services of Legitimate Counselors Rather tha 
Patronize Auditing Bureaus and So-called “Claim Sharks’- 
H. G. Elwell, Elizabeth, N. J.; Bringing the Shipping Public 
to a Realization of the Best Use of the Traffic Counselors 
Services—E. C. McKeel, Campbellford, Ont.; Relations will 
Railroad Traffic Officials—D. T. Waring, New York; Member 
ship Qualifications and Limit—Expulsion of Those Guilty o 
Sharp Practices—William E. Rosenbaum, St. Louis; Latest 
Labor Saving Equipment for Use in Traffic Departments ani 
Shipping Rooms and the Part the Counselor Can Play in Re: 
ommending Suitable Types—George T. Stufflebeam, New York 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies reporting to the Commissi0 
had an operating income of $228,925,327 for the ten month 
ended with October, as compared with $213,060,824 for the same 
period of 1928, an increase of 7.4 per cent, according to statistics 
compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. F 
October the operating income was $25,024,325, an increase i 
$1,574,721, or 6.7 per cent, as compared with the income in ( 
tober, 1928. The number of company stations in service at tht 
end of October was 16,650,877, an increase of 961,029 or 4! 
per cent as compared with the number at the end of Octobe, 
1928. 


COAL REGULATION BILL 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, has introduced S. 2888, 4 bill 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in bituminous col: 
provide for consolidations, mergers, and cooperative marketins 
regulate the fuel supply of interstate carriers; require tl 
licensing of corporations producing and shipping coal in inté 
state commerce; and to create a bituminous coal commissi0 
Similar legislation was proposed in a bill introduced in the la 
session by Senator Watson. The measure had the support 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


REDUCED FARE BILL 
A bill (S. 2995) providing for the carrying of member 
of the military or naval forces at reduced rates has been intr 
duced by Senator Robinson, of Indiana. It would amend pat 
graph (1) of section 22 of the interstate commerce act 50 * 
to make it permissive for carriers to give reduced rates to 
soldiers or sailors on furlough. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions egpes | to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Transit Privileges and Tariff Interpretation—General 


Michigan.—Question: Will you please advise whether or 
not milling in transit will be permitted on through rates as 
published in B. T. Jones’ Tariff No. 401-F, I. C. C. 2000, St. Louis, 
Mo., to a point in C. F. A. territory, with the Big Four as an 
originating carrier? The milling in transit to be performed on 
the line of an intermediate or delivering carrier at a point inter- 
mediate from St. Louis to destination. It being//understood 
milling in transit is permitted at this point under authority of 
tariffs issued by the carrier on whose line the transit is desired. 

In answering this question please take into consideration 
rules and regulations on page 91, and the individual rules of 
the Big Four on page 92 of the tariff. Also rules and regulations 
on page 10 of supplement 12, and on page 8 of supplement 19. 
Supplement 19 will not be effective until January 10, 1930, but 
we wish to know whether or not same will change your answer 
in any way. 

Answer: If, under the terms of the transit tariff, you have 
in mind there is an unqualified provision that shipments may 
be stopped for milling in transit at the through rate from origin 
to final destination, ordinarily the through rate from any origin 
via transit point to any destination will be subject to the transit 
tariff. If, as to certain traffic, the carrier does not want to 
accord transit it can provide an exception to the contrary, either 
in its transit tariff or by positive statement in the tariff con- 
taining the through rate. = 

Apparently, you consider there is some question as to 
whether an exception against transit is provided on account of 
the C. C. Cc. & St. L. Ry. in connection with the through rates 
published in Agent Jones’ Tariff 401-F, I. C. C. 2000, but you do 
not state in what particular provision of this tariff such a question 
may or can arise. We do not know in the light of what circum- 
stances you want certain rule interpreted, nor what particular 
rule you have in mind that might prove to be an obstaacle against 
using these rates under transit tariffs. A general study of the 
rules on the pages you mention, however, does not disclose 
anything against the transit privilege desired. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Tennessee.—Question: Will you please advise if the Com- 
mission has before it for determination the following situation: 

Class tariff prohibits the use of the rates therein on a certain 
commodity and provides combination will apply. 

Where the classification provides a commodity will take the 
same rating does the restriction apply with equal force to both? 

Answer: As we understand your question, the classification 
authorizes the application on a certain commodity of the rates 
on a commodity, with respect to which a class tariff provides 
for the non-application of the class rates named therein on that 
commodity. 

In our opinion, the effect of the provision in the class tariff 
is to, with respect to traffic between the points of origin and 
destination named therein, restrict the application of the class 
rates therein as to both commodities. Our opinion is based 
upon the ground that where one tariff authorizes the application 
of rates in another tariff all of the restrictions which affect the 
rates in that tariff apply with equal force to the tariff which 
carries the cross reference. See, in this connection, the deci- 
sion in Lammert Furniture Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 126 
1. ©. 27, 


Tariff Interpretation—Diversion by Rail Carrier of Lake-and- 
Rail Shipment to All-Rail Account Inability of Last Steamer 
at Close of Navigation to Accept 
Kansas.—Question: We shipped a car of flour to a New 

England destination on November 21, routed lake-and-rail. Car 

was switched to and unloaded into dock warehouse by Y, an 

intermediate carrier. Later it was found that the lake line had 


no space on its last steamer to accommodate the flour. 
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Y reloaded the flour into another car and forwarded vig » 
all-rail route to destination and showed unloading, reloading a 
diversion charges as advances which delivering carrier collec, 
from consignee. 

Will you please advise if these charges are legal ay 


proper? If so, is authority for their assessment carried in Ce. 
tral Freight Association Tariff No. 233-D, I. C. C. No. 1957? ¢y 
you quote any I. C. C. or court decisions covering such charge 
Answer: In our opinion, if shipment moved via a roy, 
covered by Agent Jones’ Tariff 233-D, I. C. C. 1957, as far ag ty 
lake port, the carrier was within its rights in sending the Ship 
ment forward via an all-rail route and applying thereto the li, 
haul rate. Item 60-B, supplement 15 to this tariff, in eff 
when the shipment originated, provides that shipments will , 
accepted after November 1 until close of navigation, 


Subject to the condition that all freight left on hand at th 
port of transhipment after the close of navigation for lack of sme 
on vessels sailing after the arrival of such freight . - Will be fo. 
warded via all-rail routes and be subject to the tariff rates applica}, 
via such all-rail routes in effect on date of shipment from the point 
of origin of shipments. ; 


Nothing is said in this tariff about the addition of unloading 
reloading, or diversion charges, although the usual “omniby’ 
clause provides that shipments moving under this tariff will } 
subject to such accessorial charges as are carried in individy) 
issues on file with the Commission. These latter, however, \ 
not relate to any service which the carrier under the line-hayj 
rate has a duty to perform. No reference by I. C. C. numba 
is given to tariffs carrying loading and unloading charges 4 
required by rule 4-H, Tariff Circular 20. 

Where it-is contemplated that the line-haul rate does ng 
cover the entire service from origin to destination, any adii 
tional charge not contingent upon further action by the shippe 
can be made only when specifically provided for in the rat 
tariff or by specific cross-reference to the tariff carrying suc 
rate. See Henry vs. Eastern Ry., 20 I. C. C. 171; Swift & Co, 
vs. So. Ry., 36 I. C. C. 386; Kern & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P, 4 
I. C. C. 552; Hale Halsell Grocery Co. vs. M. K. & T., 42 LC. 
491. 

It is only by virtue of Jones’ I. C. C. 1957 that the allzai 
rate is applied to these shipments, and as condition precedent 
to application of such rate the carrier must effect a change in 
the handling of the shipment. If it has unloaded from the orig 
nal car preparatory to loading on the steamer, that is merely a 
incident of lake-and-rail transportation, and reloading on car 
for furtherance by rail is merely an incident to the through 
transportation under the conditions set forth in item 60-B, su 
plement 15, and is, in our opinion, a part of the service tok 
performed under the provisions of Jones’ I. C. C. 1957, in cor 
junction with the all-rail rate. I. C. C. 1957 is the paramoul 
issue, and it is this tariff which invokes the application of th 
all-rail rate. It is this tariff and not the all-rail tariff whid 
provides that under the item 60-B conditions the all-rail rate wil 
be applied. 

It is our view the carrier receives full compensation for tlt 
unloading, reloading and changing of route, when it collects tle 
all-rail rate for the service. The above excerpt from item 603 
shows that for the total service the carrier will collect the al 
rail rate and nothing is said about any incidental intermediat 
charges to be added to such all-rail rate. Such extra charges 
are not authorized. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor, Where Stipulation Rt 
ferred to in Section 7 of Bill of Lading Is Signed 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We execute section 7 of the bil 
of lading on all shipments which move on collect basis. We a 
citing the following case in order to determine whether thi 
section should also be executed on shipments which move 0 
prepaid basis: 

Recently a carload shipment moved to a prepaid point all 
carrier presented freight bill at rate of $0.09 per cwt. This rl 
was in error and the carrier subsequently presented correcté 
freight bill at rate of $0.09 per cwt. 

Can section 7 be lawfully executed on shipments which 
move on prepaid basis, and if this bill of lading had been * 
marked would this have precluded the presentation of the ‘0 
rected freight bill? 

Answer: Section 7 of the bill of lading provides: 


x eS The consignor shall be liable for the freight and - 
other lawful charges, except that if the consignor stipulates, “ 
signature, in the space provided for that purpose on the face ® 
this bill of lading that the carrier shall not make delivery withor 
requiring payment of such charges and the carrier, contrary to sv 
stipulation, shall make delivery without requiring such payment, 
consignor shall not be liable for such charges. Nothing herein § ~ 
limit the right of the carrier to require at time of shipment the P' 
payment or guarantee of the charges. * * * 


If the consignor signs the stipulation on the face of . 
bill of lading referred to in section 7, it seems clear that, # 
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to collect shipments, the carrier must collect the entire amount 
of its charges from the consignee, either at time of delivery or 
later, the consignor not being liable therefor in any amount. 

However, the context of the provisions of section 7, above 
set forth, is such that it does not appear that these provisions 
have any application to prepaid shipments, being limited to 
collect shipments, the statement that “if the consignor stipu- 
lates, by signature, in the space provided for that purpose on 
the face of the bill of lading that the carrier shall not make 
delivery without requiring payment of such charges and the 
carrier, contrary to such stipulation, shall make delivery without 
requiring such payment, the consignor shall not be liable for 
such charges,” having relation only, we believe, to shipments 
as to which the carrier is put on notice by the stipulation that 
it must collect its charges from the consignee and may not 
look to the consignor. 

However, as to prepaid shipments, it is the consignor who 
is undertaking to pay the charges at the instance of the carrier, 
who may require such prepayment as a condition precedent to 
its transporting the shipment and while, by the acceptance of 
the goods, the consignee becomes liable for the full amount or 
any part thereof (L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Central Iron and Coal 
Co., 265 U. S. 59), it is the consignor to whom the carrier is 
looking primarily for its charges. 

The context of the provisions of section 7 of the bill of 
lading does not indicate that they were intended to absolve 
the consignor from liability for an undercharge on prepaid ship- 
ments, but rather that they relate to charges on shipments as 
to which the carrier has waived its right of prepayment, and 
agrees to look to the consignee for the entire amount of its 
charges. 

The only ground upon which the consignor may stand is 
that, by executing a bill of lading as to which the stipulation 
referred to in section 7 has been signed, the carrier agrees 
to look to the consignee and not to the consignor for an under- 
charge, the carrier having the right to refuse to execute a Dill 
of lading in which the stipulation referred to in section 7 has 
been signed, and demand prepayment of its charges. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 5 of Classification 
Alabama.—Question: Please advise if it is your opinion that 


the carriers may assess charges three classes higher on articles 
shipped loose where the classification provides that they shall 


be shipped in crates. 

Under rule 5 of the classification, three classes higher than 
in barrels or boxes, whichever is higher, is provided where such 
articles are shipped loose, however, on articles we have in mind 
classification provides rating where shipped in crates, accord- 
ingly there is no way to ascertain three classes higher than in 
barrels or boxes. 

Answer: If there is no base rate for the article when 
shipped in boxes there is no way to apply the provisions of 
section 3 of rule 5 of the classification and it becomes a matter 
for the Commission to determine what would have been a rea- 
sonable rate. See the decision in Memphis Freight Bureau vs. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C. 90. 


Reconsignment Upon Condition of Protection of Specified Rate 
—Ratification of Carrier’s Error 


Indiana.—Question: I have a car en route to reconsigning 
point, and in the meantime receiving a request from another 
customer for a like car, and being in urgent need of the car, I 
place instructions with the carrier to reconsign the car, giving 
specific rate to be applied. 

To protect this rate, the car must be intercepted en route, 
but, although the car had already passed the junction at which 
it must be diverted, and arrived at the reconsigning point, thus 
making that rate inapplicable via the route shipment is moving, 
the carrier reconsigns the car, carrying same to destination via 
its own rails. 

The carrier’s tariff governing the diversion or reconsign- 
ment, reads in part as follows: 

When order for diversion or reconsignment requires protecting 
of a rate and/or route, which cannot be lawfully applied via the 
point at which diversion or reconsignment is made, prompt notice 
shall be given to the party requesting the diversion or reconsignment 
and unless such order contains the alternative of forwarding 
cars as originally billed, car will be stopped for orders, subject to 
provisions of Rule 8, (a). 


After reaching final destination, carrier discovers rate will 
not apply via route shipment moves, and issues balance due bill 
for additional freight, claiming rate to and from reconsigning 
point is proper rate to apply. 

In the meantime, we file claim for overcharge, based on the 
proper through rate specified in the reconsigning instructions. 
The carrier declines the claim, and insists on payment of the 
balance due bill, quoting as their authority the Commission’s 
decision in Lehr Lumber Co. vs. R. R. & G. R. Co., 132 I. C. C. 335. 

After we pointed out to the carrier that that decision did 
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not apply to this case, as specific rate is mentioned, carrig, 
offers to settle on basis of rate to points to which the car could 
have been reconsigned, which is an arbitrary over the destin, 
tion to which car is reconsigned. 


In view of the fact that our product is sold delivered, preg; 
cated on the rate from origin to destination, and we could hay 
reconsigned the car to any of the intermediate destinations at 
proper through rate, had the carrier notified us that Teconsign. 
ment could not be accomplished on the rate mentioned, ay 
another car forwarded via route over which proper through rat, 
applies, we do not feel that such a settlement is justified, an 
it would not be proper for us to agree to cancellation of thei 
balance due bill, provided we likewise canceled our claim fy 
overcharge. 

Will you kindly advise your opinion, and if we are with 
our rights in demanding settlement of our claim and cancel. 
tion of their balance due bill, due to misrouting of the shipmey, 

Answer: In our opinion, the instant case is governed }y 
the decision of the Commission in Acorn Lumber Co. vs. South. 
ern Ry. Co., 157 I. C. C. 191, in the case the Commission sgaij: 


It is clear that the Southern complied with its legal duty in op. 
nection with the diversion of the shipment here concerned by fo. 
warding complainant’s instructions to the Baltimore & Ohio, but j 
is equally clear that the latter road, upon receipt of such instruction 
and in view of the provisions of its effective tariff, above quoted 
should have held the shipment at Brunswick and sought further 
orders. It follows, therefore, that the immediate diversion of the ship. 
ment to Coudersport by the Baltimore & Ohio was erroneous ani 
upon arrival at that point the shipment could have been refusej 
and delivery required at Salamanca, the original destination. Instead 
by accepting the shipment at Coudersport, complainant waived th 
carrier’s error. Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. C. R. lL & P. Ry. Co., 13 


I. C. C, 337 


The Commission, in this case, was construing a tariff which 
contained a provision identical with that which is set forth i 
your letter, relating to the holding of a car for orders wher 
the order for diversion or reconsignment requires the protection 
of a rate which cannot be lawfully applied via the points by 
which diversion or reconsignment is made. 


Damages—Measure of 


Canada.—Question: We are a fruit concern dealing in very 
perishable commodities, fresh fruits, citrons and deciduous, ani 
all sorts of vegetables grown locally, and imported from Florida, 
Texas, Mississippi, California and Europe. During certain sea 
sons of the year our commodities are subjected to very severe 
weather conditions, and, as a result, if carriers are the least 
bit negligent in fulfilling instructions as to heating or refrigera 
tion there are numerous cases in transit of damage by frost or 
heat. ‘Fhe usual procedure is for us to realize as much a 
possible from the sale of the damaged goods, and the carrier 
reimburse us for the difference between the amount realized 
from sale and the invoice value plus a proportionate amount of 


-freight charges. 


Of course, the handling is a cost against value realized by 
sale, and we are also out the legitimate profit we would have 
made if goods had been received in an undamaged condition 
and sold. The carriers will not reimburse us for either this 
cost of handling or the loss of profit; they apparently figure it 
cost us nothing for handling. If they can handle for nothing, 
we can’t. 

Will you kindly publish your answers to the following 


questions: 


(1) What is the correct basis of value on which to file claim for 
total loss of a shipment? 

(2) In the case of goods partially damaged, in which we handle 
for salvage, can we claim for reimbursement for the cost of handling 
and the loss of profit? 


Please quote any decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission bearing on these questions. 

Answer: In the event of the total loss of a shipment the 
destination value, under the decision of the courts of the United 
States, is the measure of recovery. 

The invoice price, where there is an established markel 
value at point of destination, may not be used to measure the 
cearrier’s liability under the decisions in the following case: 
Y. & M. V. R. Co. vs. Delta Grocery & Cotton Co., 98 Sou. 77; 
L. & N. R. Co. vs. Shaeffer, 280 S. W. 974; Hatch vs. N. Y. ¢ 
203 N. Y. S. 807; King vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co., 379 S. W. 491; 
P. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Shell, 265 S. W. 758. 

The invoice price, however, is some evidence of market 
value, but does not in itself constitute market value. See M. & 
M. Trans. Co. vs. Branch, 282 Fed. 494; Smith vs. L. & N.& 
Co., 209 N. W. 465; Kuney vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 107 N. ¥. 
708; Collins & G. R. Co. vs. Beasley, 136 S. E. 167; Feelyater 
vs. C. M. & St. Paul, 190 N. W. 193; The Cabo Villano, 18 Fed. 
(24) 220; Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Northwestern Fruit Exchange, ® 
Sou. 382; A. C. L. R. Co. vs. Stovall-Pace Co., 118 S. W. 6 
The Asuarca, 13 Fed. (2d) 222; N. Y. P. & N. R. Co. vs. Bundick 
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=f]/ A NEW FREIGHT RATE GUIDE! 


The 1930 Chicago, New York and Philadelphia 


editions of 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


showing Class Freight Rates to all points, are now 
being delivered to our subscribers. 


For the first time it is now possible to obtain ALL infor- 
mation needed in your Shipping Room in ONE BOOK 
instead of having to use three or four. Freight, Express and 
Parcel Post—Rates and Routing—everything! 


Think what a saving of time and money this means! 


There is NOTHING on the market like these new 
editions. 


Five minutes’ comparison of LEONARD’S GUIDE 
with whatever guides you are now using will convince you 
that your shipping room (and therefore your entire organti- 
zation) is handicapped until you take our service. 


Our twelve-year record for service is the best guar- 
antee possible that you will be advised of all changes 


PROMPTLY and REGULARLY. 


Write or phone at once to our nearest office, so that a 
representative may call and show you this really wonderful 


book. 


G.R. LEONARD & CO.,, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Phone Cen. 6278 


EASTERN OFFICES: 


15 East 26th Street, New York 509, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Phone Ash. 4757 : , 
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Taylor-Corbin-Handy Co., 222 S. E. 261; Davis, Director-General, 
vs. Zimmern, 99 Sou. 307. 

In the voluntary settlement of claims the invoice price is 
a convenient basis for determining the amount of the claim. 

While, of course, we cannot locate any cases which lay 
down any rule for the voluntary settlement of claims, it is our 
opinion that if the original invoice price is used freight charges 
should be added thereto, inasmuch as if the destination price 
is used they are included therein upon the theory which under- 
lies, as we understand, the use of the invoice value, namely, 
that it represents approximately the market value at point of 
destination. 

It is true that, where the market value at destination is 
used, the freight charges, if not paid, are to be deducted from 
the amount thereof, upon the theory that the transportation 
of the goods results in the enhancing of the value of the goods. 
If the original invoice price without the addition of freight 
charges is used, the shipper necessarily is deprived of any en- 
hancement in the value of the goods resulting from the trans- 
portation of the goods, and therefore should, in our opinion, 
receive in addition to the original invoice price the amount of 
the freight charges which will result in an approximation of 
the market value at point of destination. 

In event a partial loss or injury to goods, the same basis 
applies as in the case of the total loss of a shipment, that is, 
the owner of the goods is entitled to recover the difference 
between the value of the goods at the time and place of de- 
livery in an uninjured condition and the value in the depre- 
ciated condition in which they were delivered, less the freight 
charges to the point of destination if they had not already been 
paid. 

In addition, the carrier is also liable for any other and 
incidental damages which naturally and proximately result from 
the loss or injury complained of. The plaintiff may recover 
from the carrier the expense of putting the goods in salable 
condition. See, in this connection, Gibson vs. Inman Packing 
Company, 164 S. W. 280. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction 
over claims for loss or injury unless resulting from a violation 
of the interstate commerce act, such as misrouting. 

Where the bill of lading under which the shipment moves 
provides that the invoice value at point of origin is to be the 
basis for recovery, it is a question for determination by the 
courts as to whether the bill of lading provision should govern 
or whether the ordinary measure of damages, i. e., the destina- 
tion value, should govern. 


Damages—Measure of—Freight Charges 


Ilinois.—Question: Our merchandise is sold f. 0. b. des- 
tination. One of our shipments is lost, causing the customer 
to cancel his order. A claim is filed for the selling price, which 
includes the freight charges. The claim is paid by the carrier. 

Later on, the carrier locates the shipment and it is for- 
warded to the consignee, who refuses it. The carrier then re- 
turns it to us for credit. The shipment is in good condition 
and can be resold at the original price. The shipment is re- 
turned to us dead-head, but on the outbound movement we 
paid 85 cents freight charges. What is the basis for settlement 
with the carriers? 

Answer: A consignee may not refuse goods because of 
delay, but must accept and hold the carrier liable for injury 
resulting from the delay. 

It has been held that it is the duty of a consignee to accept 
a shipment delayed in transit, regardless of the length of the 
delay, for the reason that delay in delivery of goods, even 
though it is such as to render the carrier liable, does not con- 
stitute conversion and the measure of damages is not the value 
of the goods, since the bailor still retains his ownership, but 
the loss proximately caused by the delay. See Higgins vs. 
U. S. Express Co., 85 Atlantic 450; Bullock vs. C. & W. C. Ry. 
Co., 64 S. E. 2384; Moody vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 60 S. E. 711, and 
Baumbaugh vs. G. C. S. F. Ry. Co., 23 S. W. 693. 

The shipper is considered to be compensated in receiving 
the destination value (in the present instance the selling price) 
for freight charges paid to the carrier. Inasmuch as, in the 
present instance, the carrier has returned the goods to the ship- 
per, instead of insisting upon their acceptance by the consignee, 
and has, therefore, conferred no benefit upon the shipper by the 
transportation of the goods, it is our view that the carrier should 
accept a refund of the amount paid in settlement of the ship- 
per’s claim, minus the amount of the freight charges. 

Limitation of Actions—Overcharges 

Utah.—Question: With respect to the question of the dis- 
allowance of a claim, see the very recent decision of the Com- 
mission in Docket No. 21888, Omaha Steel Works vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. (mimeographed), in which case the Commission said: 


The question of whether or not the claim was filed with us 
within the statutory period depends upon the construction to be given 
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the letter of November 14, 1925, from the North Western. It shoni 
be noted that the subdivision quoted above provides for the “it 
allowance of the claim, or any part or parts thereof, Specified | 
the notice” given by the carrier. When the North Western on Ne 
vember 14, 1925, advised complainant in writing that the shipme, 
had been overcharged in an amount less than that sought, complain 
ant was given notice in writing of the disallowance of a part of “¥ 
claim as contemplated by the act, and the six months’ periog a 
menced to run from that date. Inasmuch as the informa] comphr, 
was a ~ within six months from November 14, 1925, the cain 
was barred. : 


Sethian 
Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will have an open forum mee. 
ing the evening of January 15 to discuss “The Commission; 
Bar and Commissioner Aitchison’s Proposed Code of Ethics fo; 
Practitioners.” The discussion will be led by J. H. Beek, «& 
ecutive Secretary of the National Industrial Traffic League: 
R. V. Fletcher, general counsel, Illinois Central Railroad; anj 
J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Man 
facturers’ Traffic Association, and then will be thrown ope 
H. A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, will preside. R,] 
Wallace, traffic manager, Jaques Manufacturing Company, is the 
other member of the open forum sub-committee of the public 
affairs committee of the club, under the auspices of which the 
open forum meetings are held. 





Floyd O. Dutcher, the new president of the Transportation 
Club of Buffalo, was born in southeastern Ohio in 1895 anj 
has served in various positions with the 
Baltimore and Ohio since Septembe 
10, 1913. In the last year he served a 
second vice-president and chairman ¢ 
the entertainment committee of the 
club. The first position he held wit 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad wa 
freight agent at Relief, Ohio. He wa 
transfered from there to Moundsville 
W. Va., from Moundsville to Wheeling, 
W. Va., from Wheeling to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and, after holding several pot 
tions in the Pittsburgh office, wa 
finally made district freight represents 
tive in charge of the Buffalo, N. Y, 
office and continues in this capacity a 
the present time. The Buffalo offic 
was opened June 1, 1924. He is: 
member of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, the Automobik 
Club of Buffalo, the Central Railway Club of Buffalo, the Buffalo 
Passenger Association, the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com 
merce, and the Toronto, Ontario, Transportation Club. He ha 
been a member of the Transpartation Club of Buffalo for nite 
years. 





The eighth annual dinner of the Transportation Club of St 
Paul will be given at the Saint Paul Hotel January 23. Jes 
Pugh will be the speaker. 





The Toledo Transportation Club held a meeting in its cll 
rooms January 6, at which a farewell was given H. G. Hub 
A. W. Miller and W. F. Gleason, who have recently receivel 
promotions taking them away from Toledo. Michael Donnell 
“Toledo’s youngest orator,’ was the speaker, and an [lino 
Central picture, “Neath Sunny Skies,’ was shown. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of South Bend wil 
be given at the Oliver Hotel February 20. 





Commissioner Aitchison will speak at the annual banqué 
of the York Traffic Club at the Yorktowne Hotel January It 
Joseph D. ODonnell, “Will Rogers of the anthracite coal regiol, 
will also speak, and there will be an elaborate program 
entertainment. The ticket of nominations to be voted on # 
the annual meeting at the assembly room of the Manufactures 
Association Building, January 31, is headed by R. N. Zimmé 
man and Edward M. Reynolds, candidates for president. 





“Necessity for 1,000-Foot Piers in New York Harbor’ 
the subject considered at a forum meeting of the Traffic Club 
of New York January 10. Dr. Edgar S. Barney, vice-presidél 
of the club, was in charge. The twenty-third annual dimé 
will be given at the Hotel Commodore February 21. The boat 
of governors has adopted a resolution submitted by the publi 
affairs committee to the effect that, since both the regular met 
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offers an entirely new and thoroughly 
up-to-date course of spare-time train- 
ing in Traffic Management. 


This course is not our old one made over, 
although we have cause to be proud of the 
results obtained by men who have completed 
our former Traffic Course. It is entirely 
new—conceived, planned and executed to re- 
flect present-day conditions in the industrial 
and transportation fields. It embraces all 
phases of traffic management from both the 
railroad and industrial angles. 


Written and edited by railroad and indus- 
trial traffic men of national reputation, it 
places at the disposal of anyone who desires 
to become proficient in the intricacies of this 
relatively new profession, the combined ex- 
perience of the leaders. 


Lt: EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Based upon the experience plan, admin- 
istered through our Problem Method, and 
embodying the most modern and efficient 
methods of imparting knowledge, it has re- 
ceived the unqualified indorsement of edu- 
cators and traffic officials. 


Just as successful lawyers, physicians, or 
accountants must be thoroughly grounded in 
the theory of their professions, and acquire 
skill by practice, so the twentieth-century 
trafic man is afforded the opportunity in 
this training to learn and apply the economic 
laws underlying the establishment and opera- 
tion of the modern transportation machine, 
and is then given the mechanical knowledge 
and skill with which to follow through in- 
telligently and effectively. Briefly stated, this 
course of training contains the “Why” as 
well as the “How.” 


Perhaps the most convincing testimonial to 
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Traffic Management 
Training! 


Chicago, Illinois— Dept. 195-T 


the practical worth of this new training is 
seen in the enthusiastic acclaim accorded it 
by the experienced traffic executive, the man 
who knows just what is essential to the right 
kind of training. 

The numerous problems used are those 
actually met in railroad and industrial traffic 
departments, selected with discriminating 
care from thousands of problems encountered 
by the traffic officials of railroads, industries 
and traffic associations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

This training possesses a strong appeal for 
the executive as well as the novice, because 
of its advanced information and reference 
value, based upon exhaustive and painstaking 
research. 

The better positions in the traffic field are 
earned and held as a result of loyal and 
efficient service. To the young man in traffic 
work who aspires to these better positions, 
we say that this training will enable a man 
to give such service and thus progress to bet- 
ter positions. To the more experienced traffic 
man who wishes to increase his knowledge 
and ability, this training will bring much of 
immediate and lasting value. 

Many of the foremost traffic men in the 
United States today attribute their success 
directly to LaSalle training, and it is due in 
no small measure to the efforts of these same 
men that LaSalle has been able to prepare 
and offer to the traffic field this new and re- 
markably fine course of home study training. 

Space does not permit us to tell more here. 
But we have prepared a 64-page booklet. 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” which 
describes this training in detail. This booklet 
will be sent to you with our compliments if 
you will write us. 
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ings of the club and the forum meetings have as their “main 
objective the enlightenment of the members of the club,” a 
man of recognized ability be selected to present a subject of 
current interest at each regular meeting and that the addresses 
be followed by mction or stereopticon pictures. Subjects sug 
gested for the speakers at the regular meetings include: Janu- 
ary, “Commercial Air Service;” February, “Motor Transporta- 
tion”; March, “Container Service. Proposed subjects for the 
forum meetings include: February, “The Human Side of Busi- 
ness;’ March, “Container Car Service in Relation to Its Devel- 
opment and Probable Requirements of the Future;” April, 
“Freight Claims—Causes and Corrective Measures.” 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club will hold its annual 
meeting January 23, preceded by dinner at 6:30 at the Hotel 
Samuels. Following the dinner the annual election will take 
place. The guest and speaker will be El Comancho, adventurer, 
hunter, trapper and rider of the old western trails. 





The Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club has elected the 
following officers: President, U. O. Rogers, traffic manager and 
purchasing agent, Portland Gas and Coke Company; vice-presi- 
dent, S. R. Sorensen, traffic manager, Balfour, Guthrie Company; 
secretary, J. L. McConnell, general traffic manager, Pacific Coast 
Biscuit Company; treasurer, T. B. Dynes, traffic manager, Wil- 
lamette-Ersted Company; directors, F. O. Curtis, traffic manager, 
Blake, Moffitt and Towne; D. B. Lewis, traffic manager, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; C. J. Roper, traffic manager, Marshall Wells 
Company. A banquet for installation of the new officers was 
held at the Multnomah Hotel January 6. W. A. Baker, traffic 
manager, Meier and Frank Company, was toastmaster. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will hold its first 
meeting of the new year at the McCurdy Hotel January 15. 
Rabbi J. H. Skirball will be the speaker. The following officers 
have been elected: President, D. B. Hevron, district freight 
agent, Southern Railway; vice-president, A. A. Rumpf, traffic 
manager, G. B. W. Furniture Company; secretary and treasurer, 
P. W. Lawrence, rate clerk, L. & N.; directors, R. E. Ferguson, 
commerce agent, C. & E. I.; E. Moenning, inspector, Interna- 
tional Steel and Iron Company; R. J. Siemers, traffic manager, 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc.; G. P. Spiegel, industrial clerk, Illinois 
Central; J. W. Spain, assistant traffic manager, Ownes-Illinois 
Glass Company; V. H. Bosse, auditor, E. & O. V. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco will resume 
its meetings January 14, at which time it will meet at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club. Subjects on the docket for dis- 
cussion include the proposed code of ethics for the Commission 
bar, items of tariffs defining carriers’ agreed limitation of liability 
in case of loss or damage, and others. 





The sixth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce will be given at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Banquet Hall January 28. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nic- 
ollet Hotel January 9, O. A. H. de la Gardie, narcotic agent 
in charge at Minneapolis, spoke on “Traffic in Narcotics.” 





The Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis will give its annual 
dinner January 20. There will be an elaborate program of 
entertainment. 





At the time of its annual dinner and dance, January 13, the 
Richmond Traffic Club will broadcast a program over station 
WHVA, from 10:30 p. m. to midnight. At 11 p. m., or shortly 
thereafter, individual greetings to all officers of the national 
association will be offered. 





The Lansing Traffic Club will hold its twelfth annual dinner 
at the Hotel Olds January 16. An unusual program of entertain- 
ment is promised and a special invitation extended to members 
of Chicago and Detroit traffic. clubs. Music will be provided 
by the Pere Marquette Red Ball Orchestra. 





The eighth annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
was held at the Atlanta Athletic Club January 10, with James 
A. Perry, chairman of the Public Service Commission of Georgia, 
as speaker. His subject was “Shipper and Carrier Cooperation.” 
J. W. White, sales manager, Ducktown Chemical and Iron Com- 
pany, was toastmaster. The next meeting of the Traffic Study 
Club will be held at the Chamber of Commerce January 22. 





At an “Inaugural Meeting” of the Traffic Club of Wichita 
at the Broadview Hotel January 9, the following officers were 
installed: President, H. E. Morris, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent, Frisco; first vice-president, Harold T. 


Johnson, traffic manager, United Sash and Door Company; sec- 
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ond vice-president, W. R. Pitts, soliciting freight agent, Santa 
Fe; secretary and treasurer, Harold T. Reeves, traffic manager 
Wichita Flour Mills; directors (two years), W. F. Van Norte 
general agent, Midland Valley; R. E. Walser, assistant manage, 
Brokers’ Office and Warehouse “ompany; Edgar Thomas, chief 
clerk to freight manager, A. V. I.; J. T. Leo, freight representa. 
tive, Rock Island. J. D. Blanton, general agent, Kansas City 
Southern, Tulsa, was master of ceremonies. The first Meeting 
of the traffic study class will be held at High School East Jap. 
uary 13. There is an enrollment of more than twenty. K. ¢ 
Parkhurst, of the Missouri Pacific, is instructor. 





At the last meeting of the Miami Valley Traffic Club plans 
for inauguration of a traffic study class were approved. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver wa; 
held at the Daniels and Fisher Tea Room January 10. py 
Rastall, of the Colorado Association, was the speaker. 





Lacy L. Galbraith, of the Santa Fe, Richmond, was the 
speaker at a luncheon of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Fran. 
cisco January 9. His subject was “Experiences with the Travel. 
ing Public.” 





The Transportation Club of Decatur has postponed its next 
meeting from January 14, as previously announced, to January 
15, because of conflict with a dinner of the Bloomington Asso. 
ciation of Commerce January 14, at which L. E. Downs, presi. 
dent of the Illinois Central, is to be the speaker. 

The fourth annual dinner of the Motor City Traffic Club of 
Detroit will be given at the Book Cadillac Hotel January 20, 
The program includes a speaker, music and entertainment. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association will hold its seventh 
annual dinner at the Stratfield Hotel January 20, with R. E. M. 
Cowie, president of the Railway Express Agency, as the speaker, 
E. F. Deyo, president of the association, will preside, and A. V. 
Bodine, assistant to the president, Raybestos-Manhattan Com. 
pany, will be toastmaster. 

The Transportation Club of Buffalo has elected the following 
officers: President, Floyd O. Dutcher, B. & O.; first vice-presi- 
dent,.M. Burns, Traders’ F. & G. Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, G. C. Aldrich, Bostor & Maine; secretary and treasurer, 
M. B. Mason. 

D. W. Daniel, professor of English, Clemson Agricultural 
College, will be the principal speaker at the fourth annual dinner 
of the Traffic Club of New Orleans at the Jung Roof January 18. 
His subject will be “The Joyful Life.” Nicholas Bauer, super- 
intendent of New Orleans public schools, will be toastmaster. 


The Traffic Club of Sioux City gave a farewell dinner for 
Charles Carr, who has been appointed traffic commissioner of 
the Watertown (S. D.) Chamber of Commerce, at the West 
Hotel January 10. Januaary 22 has been selected by the enter- 
tainment committee for the “Annual Ladies’ Night Dinner 
Dance,” which will be held at the Martin Hotel. 





Jap Waggoner, superintendent, Bauxite & Northern Rail- 
road, has been elected president of the Little Rock Traffic Club. 
John E. Eberle, chief clerk, Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, has been elected secetary and treasurer. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the New 
Jefferson Hotel January 13, Dr. Mario Dessaules, Italian consul 
at St. Louis, will speak on “Fascism.” 


SHORT LINES AND DEFICITS 


An effort made by Senator Phipps, of Colorado, to have the 
Senate pass S. 571, a bill to enable short line railroads to carry 
to the courts claims for reimbursement of deficits in the period 
of federal control, was unsuccessful this week. Senator Wheeler, 
of Montana, asked that action be deferred. 


The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
hicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Chicago—Postoffice News Co., 37 West Monroe Street. 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 
ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
Washington—New Willard Hotel News Stand. 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th Street. 
The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: _— 
Great Northern Railroad—Oriental Limited and Winni- 
peg Limited. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, Le- 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-New 
York Express. 
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Meeting 
Tomorrow’s Needs 
Today! 


The Chicago & North Western Railway has com- 
pleted vast improvements to facilitate the han- 
dling of freight and the movement of passenger 
trains. These improvements not only provide for 
the needs of today but anticipate the growing 
requirements of the future. 


Proviso Yard—A $16,000,000 Project 


With the Proviso Yard, a $16,000,000 project, and 
the new electrically operated hump and classifica- 
tion yard installed at an additional cost of 
$750,000, Chicago & North Western is equipped 
to handle freight traffic with utmost efficiency. 


New Giant Class **H’’ Locomotives 


35 of these mammoth locomotives, the largest 
passenger type in the world, have recently been 
placed in service. Their immense and flexible 
power insures smooth starting and easy handling 
of trains, insuring exceptional comfort to the 
passengers and faster handling of freight. 


Industrial Sites 


The territory reached by over ten thousand miles 
of Chicago & North Western Railway now pro- 
duces a notable quantity of the manufactured 
commodities reaching markets in all directions. 
Manufacturers and jobbers desiring information 
regarding available properties, both vacant land 
and buildings having track service, will be fur- 
nished with particulars of this kind upon request. 


New West Chicago Stock Yards 


A new stock yards located at West Chicago, rep- 


resenting an investment of a quarter of a million 
dollars in land and an equal amount in construc- 
tion costs, is in daily operation. 


The Widest Range of Passenger Service 


The Chicago & North Western provides a great 

fleet of splendid trains led by the two finest trains 

in the world—NORTH WESTERN LIMITED and 

CORN KING LIMITED. 18 fine, fast trains daily 

between Chicago and Omaha. 6 splendid trains 
daily between Chicago and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. 
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J. A. Hart has been appointed assistant traffic Manager, 
National Biscuit Company at New York. 

The name of the “Port of Kelso,” Longview, Wash., has 
been changed to that of “Port of Longview.” F. H. Gowdy js 
manager, 

Edward K. Laux has been appointed general freight agent, 
Eastern Steamship Lines at New York. Earnest D. Mclver ha 
been appointed assistant general freight agent at New York 

Randall E. Knight, general agent, Denver and Rio Grande 
at Atlanta, has been transferred to Chicago. 

John Douglas has been appointed assistant to vice-president, 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, with headquarters at Ney 
Haven, Conn. 

Frederick Henjes, Jr., of Frederick Henjes, Jr., Inc., has 
been elected president of the New York Freight Forwarders 
and Brokers’ Association. E. R. Hadye, of the firm of John H. 
Faunce, has been reelected vice-president and Frank Mahoney, 
of Gallagher and Ascher, has been reelected secretary-treasurer, 
A luncheon was given by the association as a testimonial to 
Stephen G. Van Hoesen, president of R. F. Downing and Conm- 
pany, and one of the organizers of the association, in recogni. 
tion of services rendered the organization. 

The following appointments have been made by the Clyde 
Steamship Company and the Mallory Steamship Company; YW. 
V. Pittman, commercial agent at San Antonio, Tex, transferred 
to Galveston, his duties embracing jurisdiction over all traffic 
representatives in the state; J. K. Harris, traveling freight 
agent at San Antonio, promoted to acting commercial agent: 
H. L. Deutsch, traveling freight agent at Houston, transferred 
to San Antonio as traveling freight agent; Hugh Brown, con- 
mercial agent at Chattanooga, Tenn., becomes commercial agent 
at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding E. B. Evans, retired after 
twenty-nine years of service; W. D. Miller, appointed soliciting 
freight agent at Birmingham; IL. L. Horner, traveling freight 
agent at Atlanta, becomes commercial agent at Chattanooga, 
succeeding Mr. Brown; W. H. Griffin, traveling freight agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., promoted to freight and passenger agent at 
Orlando, Fla. . 

G. H. Logan has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent, Colorado Southern, with headquarters at Denver. 
F. F. Grabbe has been appointed assistant general freight agent. 
G. R. Glover has been appointed general freight agent. 

F’. H. Huesman has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Union Pacific, at Los Angeles, succeeding J. P. Quigley, 
resigned. 

J. W. Daniels, general eastern agent, Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Coast, at New York, has been transferred to his former 
position of commercial agent at Tampa, Fla., at his request. 
Ek. S. Smith, commercial agent at Tampa, has been appointed 
general eastern agent at New York. U. S. G. Morgan, com: 
mercial agent at St. Louis, has been promoted to commercial 
agent at Miami, Fla., succeeding Frank C. Keen, Jr., promoted. 
Walter A. Pyle has been appointed commercial agent at St. 
Louis, succeeding Mr. Morgan. 

J. B. Rayne, formerly assistant general freight agent, Rock 
Island, at Des Moines, has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago. R. I. Colvin, formerly division freight 
agent at Peoria, Ill., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Des Moines, succeeding Mr. Rayne. James L. McVay, 
traveling freight agent at Des Moines, has been appointed 
division freight agent at Peoria, succeeding Mr. Colvin. j 

Robert L. Burnap has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic, Canadian National. Since 1927, he has bee 
assistant general freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
National and freight traffic manager of the Central of Vermont, 
with headquarters at Montreal. Prior to that he was freight 
traffic manager, Canadian National, at Chicago. R. E. Perry has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic manager, central region, 
With headquarters at Toronto. George N. Goad has been ap 
pointed acting chief clerk of car service, at Montreal, succeeding 
Fred Price, who died. 

John C. Randall has been appointed freight and passenger 


agent, Canadian Steamship Lines, Limited, for au territory east 


to Detroit, south to New Orleans, and west to the Pacific Coast. 
His headquarters will be at Chicago. 

R. S. Eaton has been appointed general agent of the N. Y. 
N. H. & H. and the New England Steamship Company, with 
headquarters at Detroit. 

Appointment of N. J. Van Schoyck as manager mail and 
express traffic for the Milwaukee, with headquarters in Chicag®, 
und Carl F. Rank as assistant manager, is announced by J. T. 
Gillick, vice-president of the railroad. Mr. Van Schoyck Was 
supervisor mail and express traffic and Mr. Rank was chief 
clerk in the same department. 

Announcement is made by the Industrial Truck Association, 
New York, of the addition to its staff of William Crane Babbitt 
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Is Your Tparric DEPARTMENT 
A TEETER TOTTER Room? 


_ they’re up... 
. . . up to the files back to the 


desk. That’s the story of wasted time in many 
Traffic Departments where clerks must use 
old-fashioned desk and filing equipment. 


McBee Vertical-Flat Files and Rate Desks 


eliminate these “ups and downs.” This special- 
ized equipment puts records within easy reach 
of the clerk’s hands without his leaving his 
chair, saving the time of frequent trips be- 
tween desk and files. 

















McBee Rate Desk 


ip seagine ee desk and filing facili- 
ties, saving floor space. As a file 
for numerous Traffic Department 
records, it saves time wasted on fre- 
quent trips between desk and _ filing 


cases, 


McBee Vertical-Flat Files 
A’ assembly near clerk’s desk puts 


records within easy reach, sav- 
ing time. Each drawer is a separate 
unit, permitting formations of single- 
unit drawers in floor space ordinarily 
wasted. 


Write for Literature, Specifications and Prices 


THE MCBEE BINDER Co. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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as field engineer. He is a graduate of the University of mjq, 
igan, and has had ten years’ experience in the management 
industrial plants and in the trade association field. One of the 
principal purposes of the association is the collection of Opergy. 
ing data concerning material handling methods in various jy, 
dustries, and Mr. Babbitt has been employed to conduct a Series 
of field surveys regarding handling methods in a variety y 
industries. 

The Cincinnati Passenger Traffic Club has elected the fol. 
lowing officers: President, A. J. Anzer, city passenger agent 
L. & N.; secretary-treasurer, B. C. Farfsing, city Dassenge, 
agent, Norfolk and Western; advisory board, B. C. Giblon, city 
passenger agent, Big Four; Robert McDowell, general agen 
Southern Pacific; G. C. Robson, district passenger agey 
Southern Railway. 

J. S. Branch has been appointed traveling freight agey 
Virginia Railway, at Norfolk, Va. j 

R. V. Marienthal, traffic manager of the Lunkheimer (pp. 
pany, Cincinnati, for the last ten years, has resigned to becom, 
local manager of the National Freight Company. George p 
Hughes, assistant traffic manager, has been appointed traf 
manager. Ivan J. Fehl, who has been with the L. & N, fy 
a number of years, becomes assistant traffic manager. 

The title of E. S. Hiner, with the Clinchfield Railroad, , 
Cincinnati, has been changed from general western agent t 
that of general northern agent. 

Frank E. Guy, previously eastern traffic manager, Univers) | 
Atlas Cement Company, has been appointed traffic manager, 
with office at Chicago. 
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Digest of New Complaints 
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No. 22877. Sub. No. 1. Bernard A. Norsworty, 
et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, salt, Kanopolis, Hutchinson ani 
Lyons, Kans., and from other points taking same rates, in that 
state to points in Nebraska, Colorado and South Dakota. As 
rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22982. Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., et al., Kansas City, Mo, | 
vs. Union Pacific et al. : 

“Allege various violations of interstate commerce act as result © 
of acquisition and operation of Interstate Transit Lines, a bu 7 
company, by the Union Pacific. (See Traffic World, January 4) 
Ask cease and desist order, etc. 

No. 22983. United States Graphite vs. Grand 
Trunk et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, crude graphite, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., to Denver, Colo., as compared with rates on foundry 
facings. Asks reparation. 

No. 22984. Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich., vs. S. P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, infusorial earth, in 
cluding brick, White Hills’ and Bompoc, Calif., to Saginaw, Mich, 
as compared with rates on infusorial earth, silicates, to eastem 
points. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22985. Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla, 
3. A. In CC al. 

Aggregate charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, for 
inbound shipment of citrus and outbound shipment of products, 
at Jacksonville and vicinity thereof. Canners at south central 
Florida transit points preferred. Asks relief for future. 

No. 22986. Choctaw Transportation Co. et al., Clarendon, Ark., % 
Cc. & E. I. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, producing points 
Illinois, to Clarendon and other Arkansas points. 
future and reparation. 

No. 22987. George K. Hale Manufacturing Co., Mount Airy, N. 6, 
vs. A. & Y. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, bone button blanks, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Mount Airy, N. C. Competitors at New 
York and Rochester, N. Y., and Newark, N. J., preferred. 
rates for future and reparation. 


Gothenburg, Neb, 


Co., Saginaw, Mich., 


in Kentucky am 
Ask rates for 


No. 22988. Standard Lumber Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala., vs. A. © E 
L. et al. ee 
Rate and reconsigning charges in yiolation sections 1 and § & 


of act, pine lumber, Union Springs, Ala., to Clinton Avenue st& 
tion, N. J. Asks reparation. 
No. 22990. Sealright Co., Inc., et al., Fulton, N. Y., vs. A. C. L, etal 

Alleges that refusal of defendants to accept jams, jellies and 
preserves, packed in fibreboard cans, of reasonable specifications 
for transportation is in violation of section 1 and 3 of the act. 
Jams, jellies, and preserves packed in glass or metal cans, Die 
ferred. Ask cease and desist order and just and reasonable cl 
fication ratings. 

No. 22991. The Biggs Boiler Works, Akron, O., vs. Erie. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, welded or riveted pipt 
for fabrication at Akron, O. Asks same fabrication in transit & 
—— as enjoyed by manufacturers at Sharon, Pa., and rey 
aration. 

No. — ‘omens Hardwoods, Inc., et al., New York, N. Y., v8 8 

- et al. 

Rates in violation section 6 of act, lumber, East La Porte, N. & 
to Toronto, Ont. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 22993. The O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., Cincinnati, O., vs. Ches# 

peake Steamship Co. 

Unreasonable charges, pulpboard, West Point, Va., to Baltt 
more, Md. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22994. Motor Supply Co., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

_Rate in violation of section 6 of act, automobile tire chains, 
York, Pa., to Phoenix, Ariz. Asks refund. . 

No. 22995. Davidson Brothers, Glasgow, Ky., vs. B. & O. et al. 
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Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, butter, 
eggs and dressed and live poultry, from Glasgow, Ky., to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Weehawken, N. Shippers at 


Bowling Green, Horse Cave and Lebanon, Ky., preferred. Asks 
rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22996. H. G. Hill Co., Nashville, Tenn., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, vegetables, Denver, 
Colo., to Nashville, Tenn. Asks reparation. 


No. 22997. Louisville Live Stock EKMxchange on behalf of S. R. Jones, 
Louisville, Ky., vs. C. I. & I. et al. 
Charges in violation of sections 1, 6 and 15 (5) of the act, stock 
sheep, White Sulphur Springs, Mont., to Sparta, Ky. Asks rep- 
aration. 


No. 22998. Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., New York City, vs. Central 
Vermont et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, granite, Brattleboro, Vt., to 
Long Island City, N. Y., and from Barre, Vt., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Asks reparation. 

No. 22999. Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan., vs. 
et al. 

Rates in_violation of sections 1 and 4 of act, grain and grain 
products, Guymon, Okla., to Seneca, Mo. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 23000. Federated Metals Corporation, New York City, vs. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, junk material points in Texas, 
Arkansas and Kansas, to St. Louis, Mo. Asks rates for future 
and reparation. 

No. 22752. Sub. No. 3. 
Fe et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 of act, inedible tallow and inedible 
greases, Denver, Colo., to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and 
other points. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22799. Sub. No. 1. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. M. St. P. & 


oo. . t.. & P&P. 


Frisco 


Union Rendering Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Santa 


P. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, hogs, points in Iowa 
_and South Dakota to North Portland, Ore., as compared with 
rates to Los Angeles. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22840. Sub. No. 1. Gill Glass & Fixture Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
Pa. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, clay, Wickliffe, Ky., to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22989. Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc., et al., Orlando, Fla., vs. 
A. G. S. et al. 


Rates in violation first three sections of act, citrus fruits, points 
in Florida to various interstate destinations, as compared with 
rates from California, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Texas 
and other states, Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica and other countries. 
Ask rates for future and reparation of $50,000. 

No. 17000. Rate structure investigation, part 13, salt, and formal com- 
plaints joined therewith. 

This is a Commission Hoch-Smith investigation of rates on salt. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are ng, | 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Canc | 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the chang |, | 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 13—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Fleming: Fe 
22849 (and Sub. 1)—Reno Chamber of Commerce et al. va. §. P, o, 


January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: BS 
22498—Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Sou. Ry. r 
22632—Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. vs. Ky. & Tenn. Ry. et al, 


January 13—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Mackey: 
22747—Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 13—Atchison, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
1. & S. 3384—Switching charges at Atchison, Kan., on M. P, Rp 


January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7928—Application of N. Y. C. R. R. for authority , 
construct certain lines and to discontinue the use of certain trac}, 
in village of East Syracuse and the city of Syracuse, N. Y, 


January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Finance No. 3829—In re excess income of the Midland Valley Rp | 


January 13—Hazelhurst, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22272—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. eta | 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. &R/ 

R. R. et al. (with respect to rates brought in issue by complain; 
and not with respect to refrigeration charges). 


January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
1. & §&. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further hearin, 
respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or wrought iron, etc) | 
(except rates thereon from points in southwestern to points 0, 

north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers). 


January 14—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 


17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. ‘ 


January 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22790—Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. T.& 
8. F. et al. 
January 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy: 
22750—Frye & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Mackey: 
22889—Boardman Co. et al vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance No. 7828—Application St. Louis Southwestern Ry. for au- 
thority to acquire and operate a part of the railroad of the Cain 
Truman & Southern R. R. 








Laredo to Mexico City .. . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 


53 Hours 
67 Hours 


NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 
New York City 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
414 Whitney Bank Bldg 
New Orleans, La. 


F. C. Lona, Com. Agent 
1249 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


10! Hours 
69 Hours 


MEXICO 


El Paso to Mexico City . . « 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 
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Come in! Read the originals and many others. 


THE STEEL MILLS PREPARE IN TRAFFIC 


6ySOUTH SHORE 125% LET US TELL YOU HOW! 


From Chicago to South Bend, Indiana— Traffic Specialization 
through one of the world’s greatest industrial : 
sections—the SOUTH SHORE LINE (elec- ne een 
trified its entire length) operates a scheduled, 


fast, dependable freight service. College of Advanced Traffic 
608 South Dearborn Street 





To and through this district ship via C. S. S. 


" & S. B. Chicago, IIl. 
. (Harrison 8649) 
Connections, New York Central, Michigan ; 
Central, C. I. & L., N. ¥. C. & St. L,, and a 
Wabash, Illinois Central, Chicago and East. Academy of Advanced Traffic 
. Connections with all principal lines West, 299 Broadway 
, Northwest, Southwest and South through New York, N. Y 
various Chicago belt lines. (Worth 5820) y 
“ Write, phone or call for further information. 


Traffic Department 


CHICAGO, SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND RR Gentlemen : Dept. T-111 
r Please send me further information about [] Traffic Specialization 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago OO Traffic Law and Practice without any obligation on my part. 


Phone—Randolph 8200 
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BEFORE 

YOU TACKLE 
THIS CHICAGO 
MARKET 


Chicago is the center of a rich 
and compact market, interest- 
ing to many a manufacturer. To 
get the most out of this territory re- 
quires careful planning of sales work, 
and complete facilities for merchan- 
dise distribution. 

G & W distribution service can help 
you many ways. We know Chicago 
and the surrounding area, for we 
cover this ground every day for the 250 
national distributors who now use G 
& W service. 

Let your sales staff work efficiently 
and intensively, and we'll make the 
fast, accurate deliveries that cus- 
tomers must have today. 

Write for your copy of ‘‘The Way to 
Distribution.”’ 


1525 Newberry Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Importer— 
Exporter 
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Griswold & Walker, Inc. 


Both may profit by the use of the regular, 
dependable service of the “President Lin- 


ers” of the American Mail Line. 
“on time” there’s a sailing from 


Always 


Seattle 


over the short route every other Saturday 
at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle from the 


Orient every other Monday at 3 p. m. 


Ship- 


pers will find this service of decided advan- 
tage because of its stable, reliable character. 
This means much in meeting modern com- 


petition. 


If you wish to develop new outlets for your 
products our contact with foreign firms will 


prove of material assistance. 


Call in any of 


our agents and discuss your problems with 


them. 


We maintain in addition to the 
service a fleet of “Cargo Liners” with 


“President” 


frequent 


sailings between Puget Sound and the Orient. 


TW 1-11-Gray 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


110 


L. L. BATES, General Freight A 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, 


ent 
ashington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 


R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, II. 








Finance No. 7829—Application Cairo, Truman & Southern R, R 
authority to abandon and dismantle a portion of its railroad, 
January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
Finance No. 3778—Excess income of the Jonesboro, Lake City 
Eastern R. R. (further hearing, for purpose of supplementing the 
present record). 


January 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22561—Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. 
* 22507—Wallace Coal Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16506 (and Sub. 1 to 15, incl.)—Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
848s—J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18521—Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. et a), 
17745—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
January 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
22325—Cheney Weeder Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
22665—California Pine Box Distributors et al. vs. A. T. & SS. BF Ry 
et al. ‘ 


January 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy: 
1. & S. 3357—Switching charges at Seattle, Spokane and Tacom, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. : 
January 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
22782—A. A. Schneiderhahn et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22877—Cambridge Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


January 16—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
22870—John W. Trenchard et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3392—Livestock (cattle) from Springer, N. M., to desting. 
tions in Kansas and Nebraska. 
January 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co, 
Director General, as Agent, et al. 


January 16—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Prout: 
22898—Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs 
AT. & 3. ¥. By. ot al. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7132—Application Colorado & Southern Ry. to abandon 
a part of its Platte Canon Line. 


January 16—Woodville, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 7827—Application C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. for authority 
to abandon its branch line between Emerald and Woodville, §t. 
Croix county, Wis. 


January 16—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
22749—-Schenecker Produce Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 17—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles by freight. 


January 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
22908—Maywood Equity Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & §. F, 
Ry. et al. 
January 17—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner ie we 
22760—Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22896—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 17—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22778—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Tom Lyle Grocery Co. et al. vs. 
A. & 8. Ry. et al. 
22814—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Meridian Grain & Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. G. M. & N. R. R. et al. 


January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7645—Applictaion of B. & O. R. R. for authority to 
— control of the B. R. & P. Ry. by purchase of capital 
stock. 


January 18—Pierre, S. D.—Examiner Prout: 
22505—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3362—Switching charges at Louisville, Neb., between Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. and industries on Mo. Pac. R. R. 
1. & S. 3382—Switching charges at Louisville, Neb., between C. R.1 
& P. Ry. and industries on Mo. Pac. R. R. 


January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17822—River Raisin Paper Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. 
18511—-Southern Roads Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 


January 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8011—Joint Application of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and John W. Miller for a certificate that the acquisition by 
said Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of certain telephone prop- 
erties of John W. Miller and acquisition by said John W. Miller 
of certain telephone properties of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to 
be rendered and in the public interest. 

January 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Cassidy: 

1. & S. 3357—Switching charges at Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


January 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
22393—Binswanger & Co. of Tex. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 


January 20—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
22575—Crown Willamette Paper Co. et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


January 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
—— Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al, 
22646 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Nutrene Feed Mills Co. vs. M. P. R. B 


January 20—Ottumwa, Ia.—Examiner Clifford: 
22258—J. W. Edgerly & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


January 20—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
17805—Colbert Limerock Asphalt Co. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 


January 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 

1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further hearing, 
respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or wrought iron, etc.) 
(except rates thereon from points in southwest to points on, 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers, as regards 13635). 

January 20—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 

21665—North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Ry. et al. 

January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14404—Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. (and cases 
grouped therewith). 

16451—Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. 

al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


et al. 


R. R. et al. 


AT 25.7. 
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7 = 2 | Ship by Water 
Sie WILLIAMS LINE 
poration  p =m ; | TO 

y. et al : San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
te Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
8. Fp p cmmmna. penecuannees: STORAGE mie 

| naam | | nieods modem serchenaien Wexahoase ity sqsonet wot earty | | BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK 
. Locatdon prvatesiding of the Baifalo, Rockaster & Plcteburgh Railway, FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 

” B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


SAILING FROM 


‘§ 
O destina. ‘ STEAMER BALTIMORE} NORFOLK 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 





R. R. Co,, } 
é 
wall CALIFORNIA 
Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in a 
» ua . Los Jame and Sen ey oo Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
ree and U.S. Customs Bon rage East 
onain: Insurance rate as low as 16.2c Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far 
authori e . e . 
dville, St | Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage Fer rates, dates of callings and other information apply to 
. Space leased for Private, Warehouse, Offce and Display WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisce 8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 16398-9 
mn of ex- and weuld suggest that you complete your file ay requesting 
the rates for our specialized service. BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. 
& SF, UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY Phones PLAZA 1597 yy to 
731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California And at eur Branch Offices at ports ef call, ete. 
st al. San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
et al. vs. 
vator Co. 


Happy in the thought 
that their shipments 
are made care 
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wont Profits in the 
| |§hipping Room! 





Chicago, 
1c. RL Most firms do not expect profits from their shipping CONCENTRATION 
departments, but if you could cut 5 to 20% from COMPANY 
R. et al your packing and shipping expense, that would 
naturally increase the net profit just that much. 
‘elephone 
ne prop Through the application of Signode Tensional Steel : ; ' . 
elephone Strapping, we have accomplished these savings for With six high density presses 
many firms. Don’t you think it would pay you to and capacity of warehouses 
Tacoma, let us check up with you? Our work is entirely 
free from obligation or high pressure. Let us hear om 400,000 bales of cotton, 
v from you today. we are in position to make 
al. prompt deliveries at a mo- 
& S.F. Signode Steel Strapping Co. ment’s notice. 
PRR 2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
eta S ‘ G a Oo D = COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY 
hearing, The Home of Satisfied Shippers 
on, etc.) / 
sis: } | Jhe Sealed Steel Strapping GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Canton We aloo manufacture reund wire tensional reinforcements, wire GEO. SEALY, J. GARRISON, 
es, all forms ef nailed strapping, pail clasps, President V.P.&aG 
aon clutch ‘naila, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing Allin One Book! 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


188 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th Se., New York 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Rai!road District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 


Most Modern Warehouses QuUsES 
pu. WARED wo 


KANSAS c 


Pooi Car 
Distribution 


Merchandise 


Storage 
TERMIN 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. STATE 3694 


CHICAGO 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialise in the DISTRIBUTION of 


ear shipments. Insuranee rates 15 cents. Loans ne 
rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


The Traffic World 
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16723—-United Iron Works, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, “* 

17212—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et aj 

18697—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et-g) 

18154 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., yg T 
P, Ry. et al. a 

20460—S. Bender Iron and Supply Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et ay 

January 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 

Finance No. 3898—In re Excess Income of R. F. & P. R. R. (fy) 
hearing, for purpose of receiving evidence concerning accounting 
for money received by R. F. & P. R. R., from Director Gener) 
of Railroads, etc.). 

January 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

22627 (and Sub. 1)—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. C. & A. R. R, (Wi 

liam W. Wheelock and W. G. Bierd, Receivers) et al. ¢ 


SAFETY ON BAGGAGE CARS 


Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, has introduced S. 2964, 
bill for the protection of persons employed on railway baggage 
cars, express cars and express-baggage cars. The bill wou 
require the use of equipment designed to increase the Safety 
of baggage and express car employes. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN | 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Expert all branches, rates, claims, I, ¢, c 
Best experience, splendid references. Address A. V. E. 256, cap 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Traffic commissioner in city of 250,000 in Great Lakes 
territory. Applicant should state qualifications, previous experienge 
and present position. Address ABC, care Traffic World, Chicago, fh 


WILL RENT CHEAP—75,000 square feet, or part, in_ two-story 
brick building, sprinkled and part heated; fourteen-car switch track: 
eighteen foot concrete loading platform. Address reply to Box 2% 
eare Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Man not over 35, with railroad experience, to work 
in traffic department, large milling concern; must be thoroughly con- 
petent to check grain and flour rates and handle milling in transit 
Address L. L. S. 260, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Young married man, age 27, ten years 
experience, La Salle graduate; familiar with rates, routes, refrigera- 
tion, claims, Interstate Commerce Commission procedure. Address 
H. N. W. 252, care Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


STOP LOSING MONEY through antiquated methods. Leading 
shippers use these 19 time and money savers in their traffic depart- 
ments. Economical—simple—accurate. Minimize errors because they 
are printed; guaranteed to be perfect. Write today for your copy of 
free folder of ‘‘Traffic Department Forms.’’ The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Department, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street 


Jarke 


WAREHOUSES 


PWC) Notas an aga 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


ILLINOS 
peat 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully aceomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pi Distriet population Terminal system. Direct 
connedtions of ail "alroads into the. soup of buildings eitminater ail tracin 

exeept for city deliveries. Lowest ie insurance rates. Every 
ty for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NEV ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a eqastelioal organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 

The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES ,2'f!<% 


201 Iberville 





